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It is music alive with the fire of 

4 genius, the power and force of person- 

ality—human, real and gripping 

that thrills the hearer in the tone of 

the Columbia Grafonola. To hear it 

is to feel it — and “Hearing is Be- 
lieving.” 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th 
of every month. 








Most Important Announcement 
Good Housekeeping 
Has Ever Made 


(5 = HOUSEKEEPING today is the product of 


good seed planted in good soil. Service of a kind 

that was not to be had elsewhere, that was a crying 

- need everywhere, was the basic idea of this magazine. 

The need, though different, is as great today, and the foundation 

principle still remains as the creed of the magazine—to render 
efficient service. 

In the beginning—nearly thirty-two years ago—the plan of 
the magazine embraced little but household economics, then 
a new subject, and a very interesting one. Good Housekeeping 
speedily became the clearing-house through which the best 
household practises passed to supersede in countless homes the 
slipshod methods then in vogue. Side by side with specialists 
in domestic science stood women of prominence, who declared 
that well-managed homes meant as much to them as a: well- 
managed business meant to their husbands, and the conviction 
grew that one was as important as the other. Housekeeping 
became a profession instead of a mere job which women in- 
herited by the accident of birth. 

So the country became dotted with Good Hisbehndias 
homes—homes in which custom was relegated to the place of all 
outworn and useless things and new methods became the order 
of the day. Success crowned these efforts; confidence in the 
magazine naturally followed; growth succeeded; a bigger and 
better magazine attracted a wider clientele; more homes adopted 
its standards; the idea that service would pay had paid. 

Now came the test of the magazine’s faith in itself—and the 
indisputable evidence of the fact that readers believed in it, 
relied upon it, and loved it. They asked favors of it, calmly sug- 
gesting this and that thing which was not contemplated in the 
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original plan. The suggestions bore such a stamp of expectancy that only 
two things were possible: adopt them or offend the readers. Of course 
they were adopted, though each one meant an added cost of production 
with no immediate return—only a closer bond between the magazine and 
its readers, a bond which through all the years has been an inspiration to 
both editor and publisher, and which is chiefly responsible for the charm and 
excellence which have won, and continue to win, praise. Nothing could 
be dropped from the magazine; when a reader suggested a new thing it had 
to be added. It was added, until the whole range of woman’s activity 
within the home was covered. And our readers were satisfied—for a while. 

Then came the steep hill of a big decision. Readers suggested fiction. 
Heresy! Good Housekeeping was a trade magazine for housekeeping women, 
and what had stories to do with them? ‘All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy”—and a woman less than the best wife and mother. Fiction that 
is selected with the greatest care, fiction that feeds the spirit, not merely fires 
the imagination, belongs in Good Housekeeping. 

The argument was valid; women should not work all the time nor spend 
their hours of leisure in study. To do so retards efficiency. So fiction was 
added. It was a revolutionary step, a tremendous undertaking, but the 
moment the justness of the demand for its inclusion was seen, we put in new 
pages to make room for it. The fact that the best stories call for the best 
illustrations and a better quality of paper and that the three items would 
more than double the cost of the magazine was negligible. The readers 
wanted it; it was needed to make Good Housekeeping a completely balanced 
magazine—one serving with equal authority all the needs of the family. 

The rest of the story our present readers know. We have kept pace with 
the spirit of the times, which is progress everywhere. Revolutionary a few 
years ago, the idea that woman’s place is not in her home alone is now held 
almost universally. She is neglecting her home when she sticks closely to it. 
She must help and be helped by others; she must pour into the civic bowl 
the richness of her spirit that she and hers may quaff from it a richer, larger 
life. So we are bringing together for you now in Good Housekeeping the 
things that by common consent are held to be worthy of trial if not adoption, 
the things that make for better homes and happier people and a more 
righteous state. And you are urging us to keep on with these things; your 
interest proves that the average reader of Good Housekeeping is a home- 
maker, not a housekeeper, that she has so mastered the work of the house 
that she has time to be a companionable wife, an efficient mother, and a 
worker for the good of her community. And for instruction in and inspiration 
for these things you are honoring and inspiring us by relying more and more 
upon Good Housekeeping—just as did the woman who learned good house- 
keeping from it. 

Which brings us to the biggest forward step that we have ever taken— 


a change in the form of the magazine. We have outgrown the present size. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine August 1916 Moneyback Advertisements 


“Tea—that’s only half a word 
—the other half is Lipton’s” 


Iced tea or hot tea—you get it at its 


best when it's made with Lipton’s Tea 


Tea is the most hospitable of all bever- whether it’s iced tea for the summer 
ages, and tea drinking is the most pleas- months or hot tea for any month at all 
antly intimate social act that we have. —will be all it should be in flavor, strength 


You can be certain that your tea— and palatability if you make it with 


‘LIPTON'S TEA 


There are five delicious kinds of Lipton’s Tea, Green Mixed, Formosa Oolong, and Green tea. 
each one intended for a particular tea taste. For iced tea Lipton’s Yellow Label Tea is used by 
Your kind at your price: Choose from Ceylon more people than any other tea grown. Send !0c 
and India Black, English Breakfast, Black and for a trial size tin. 


No Advance in Prices 


25c, 30c, 35c (in full size standard packages 14 |b. net). 
Also in 1% lb., | lb., and 10c trial sizes. None genuine 
without the signature of Sir Thomas J. Lipton, thus— 


TEA ad PLANTER 


163 Franklin Street New York City 
LONDON - CEYLON - INDIA - CHICAGO - TORONTO 


i= Ask your grocer for these Lipton Products, too 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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Like a too-tight suit of clothes, it hampers us at every turn. Perhaps we 
could get along if our readers would let us, but you won’t. You make 
demands that we can not meet now; you ask for better things than we can 
give. No longer will merely adding pages suffice: the page must be bigger. 
But not much bigger. You will be surprised to see what we have accom- 
plished with a page two inches wider and two inches longer than this one. 
Between morning and afternoon our girls change from girlhood to young 
womanhood by the simple device of lengthening their dresses (when the styles 
permit it); they are the same girls, but they look different. It will be the 
same Good Housekeeping in all essential respects, but it will look different. 
And it will be as easy to read and as handy to keep as it is now. 

Now what will the September number be like? First take a look at the 
bulk of it. It required 155 tons of paper to print this August number. Next 
month there will be something to interest you on both sides of approximately 
315 tons. Statisticians would tell you that so many acres of forest were 
laid low to provide this paper or that if the sheets were joined together 
endwise they would go so many times around the globe and in one square 
piece they would cover from the sight of a sorrowing world all the battle- 
fields of Europe. But the chief point of interest is that we are going to cover 
this paper withthe most interesting and valuable list of stories and other 
material we have ever put into one magazine. 

Thirty-five well-known men and women have contributed of their best 
to make this one issue the best and prettiest that we—or any other pub- 
lishers—have ever issued. Nothing that you have become accustomed to 
seeing will be missing; articles, stories, pictures, recipes, discoveries, fashions, 
household helps—all will be there. Some of them will be more important 
than ever. Perhaps you have noticed recently how the Institute Depart- 
ment is growing. But its real growth is just beginning. The Institute 
itself is now universally recognized as an institution without a rival; it has 
forged ahead until it is in the enviable position of being able to offer acceptable 
advice to the leading concerns in the United States manufacturing household 
supplies. It will continue to be the backbone of the unparalleled service 
that is the key-note of the magazine; it will continue to point the way to 
better and easier methods of housekeeping. Doubtless you have also noticed 
the authoritative way in which the fashion department is being conducted. 
It will be greatly enlarged next month; no magazine not devoted exclusively 
to fashions will be able to offer you better service in this important field. 

“The old order changeth’”—always. Change that is progress is to be 
desired above adherence to old forms, however acceptable they may be. 
This change that we are making is a tremendous step forward—a stupendous 
undertaking. But as in the past reader-confidence has inspired growth and 
readers have supported us in the changes that growth made necessary, so 
now reader-confidence has been the inspiration that has led us to lay aside 
a form that was hampering us. And we have no fear of the result. 

The biggest magazine we have ever made, the most beautiful, the most 
interesting, the most useful, will be ready everywhere August 29. 

Witu1aM Freperick BicEetow, Editor. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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A Prayer for Rest 


Ay Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square M.E.Church, New Yorh, 


SE THANK Thee, O Good Companion of the Way, 
that here at the crest of the summer we hear Thee 
saying, “Come ye apart and rest a while.” 

It has been an arduous climb, and we are tired 

and spent. Our hands are nerveless from excessive 

toil; our minds refuse the summons of our wills; our courage 

is over-drawn:; our spirits are exhausted by the weight of an 
unwonted anguish; our very souls are clean forespent. 

We would come apart from the daily routine, the noise and con- 
fusion of man's world, and the strife of tongues. In scme quiet 
place we would commune with nature and listen to her various 
languages. 

Within Thy first temples, taught by the lifting leaves and the 
morning songs of birds, we would pour out our thanksgiving and 
seek a right spirit and a clean heart. 

Within sound of the manifold voices of the sea, we would revel 
in its changing wonders and listen for the still small voice that 
even the mighty deep obeys. Upon some stedfast mountainside 
we would recover our poise, get a true perspective of life and its. 
values, and bring our sense of power, our wills, and our purposes 
into harmony. 

And here, O Companion of the Way, we would wait and look 
until out of the chaos and blackness of our smitten, troubled 
world there rises to prophetic sight the vision of an exceeding 
better day. Then lead us again to the men and women whose 
backs are still unbent and help us to tell to them in sweet familiar 
words the things that we have seen and heard. Amen. 


Copyright, 1916, hy International Magazine Company. All rights reserved 
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The Man in Boston 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘Billy Bates, Preferred,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


R. FREDERICK ARM- 
STRONG paused in front of 
the rustic bench which Miss 


Elizabeth Suydam was occupy- 
ing in solitary state and regarded with 
pleasure the picture she made. She was 
an extremely pretty girl: that fact he had 
realized long ago. But this afternoon, in 
her white gown, set off by a brilliant 
blazer which blended nicely with the 
autumnal tones of the orchard around her, 
she looked, as Mr. Armstrong admiringly 
put it to himself, “like a magazine-cover.”’ 
A big old apple-tree whose branches 
drooped earthward under their weight of 
fruit sheltered her from the rays of the 
setting sun. A book lay neglected at her 
feet. Her eyes were on a distant hill, over 
which the generous day had already thrown 
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a cloak of purple shadows. It was plain 
that Miss Suydam was in a mood of deep 
abstraction. Beyond a slight nod, she made 
no acknowledgment of Mr. Armstrong’s 
presence. 

“Hello,” remarked that young gentle- 
man brilliantly. 

Miss Suydam responded with a sound 
which might have been a sigh or a greeting. 
Looking at her more closely, her com- 
panion observed that the beauty of her 
countenance was veiled by an expression 
of gloom. 

‘Anything wrong ?”’ he asked. 

“T’m afraid so. I’m just thinking it out.” 

“Oh!” 

Mr. Armstrong regarded her with sym- 
pathy and growing interest. ‘‘Mind my 
being here and smoking?” he asked, 
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Mr. Frederick Armstrong paused in front of 
the rustic bench which Miss Suydam was 
occupying and regarded with pleasure the 
picture she made. It was plain that “Miss 
Suydam was in a mood of deep abstraction, 
for beyond a slight nod she made no ac- 
knowledgment of Mr. Armstrong's presence 


dropping into the somewhat limited space 
by her side and opening his cigarette-case 
without waiting for her reply. 

“No-o.” The girl looked at him, and a 
smile crept into her eyes. “Not at all, 
Freddie,” she added graciously. “I can 
think just as well when you’re here as when 
I’m alone.” 
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“Then that’s all right,’ murmured the 
gentleman, wisely accepting the tribute 
without pausing to analyze it. 

“But I thought you were doing your 
duty toward our hostess by playing tennis 
with the other guests.” 

“Played one set. Too hot to play 
more. Came down to the orchard to 
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off. Didn’t know you were 


cool 
here.” 

“Of course not.” 

“T mean—er—I wouldn’t have intruded 
and all that.” 

The conversation languished. He picked 
up the book on the grass and glanced at its 
title-page. 

“Read this?” he asked languidly. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“So have I. Queer what notions those 
writing chaps have. If life were as com- 
plicated an affair as they make it, we’d all 
be in asylums.” 

Miss Suydam looked at him, at first 
vaguely, then with deepening interest. 
“You surprise me,” she murmured. “Pro- 
ceed. Develop your theme.” 

Freddie stirred self-consciously on the 
narrow bench. “Why—er—you know I’m 
not much of a talker. But what I’m trying 
to get at is that authors, like the chap who 
wrote this book, simply tie their own 
tangles and then untie ’em. You'd think 
to read what they say that human beings 
were—well, awfully complex. But they’re 
not—they’re awfully simple. Anyway, 
men are. And I don’t believe women are 
so different when it comes right down to 
the point—though of course it’s the thing 
to say they are, and that you can’t under- 
stand ’em. But you do understand ’em, 
really, all the time!” 

The orator paused, and his companion 
looked at him in astonishment. ‘Why, 
Freddie,” she said, “I don’t think I ever 
heard you talk so much before!” 

“Haven’t had a chance,” declared the 
young man. “Other folks talking most of 
the time. Nowadays you can’t cut in un- 
less you first muzzle some one else.” 

“And I didn’t know you felt that way 
about—about things,” continued Miss Suy- 
dam, following her own train of thought. 
“Tt’s very interesting. Perhaps—I won- 
der—why, perhaps you can help me!” 

Freddie stared at her. “Help you?” 
he echoed. 


*Ves.’? 


She returned his gaze reflective- 
ly, a new idea taking shape in her mind. 
“T’ve been wondering whose advice I could 
ask. Freddie,’ she added suddenly, “‘how 
long have you and I been chums?” 

“Ever since we were kids,” he told her 


placidly. ‘’Bout twenty-five years, isn’t 
it?” 

“Twenty-five years! Well, I like that!” 
exclaimed Miss Suydam, with some heat. 


The Man in Boston 


“T was only twenty-three last month. 
But I’ve known you since I was two years 
old, and you were five,” she added more 
gently. “‘That’s a nice long friendship, 
isn’t it?” 

“You'd better believe it is,” corrobo- 
rated Frederick. 

“So I’m justified in asking you for ad- 
vice—don’t you think?” 

“You bet. Go to it, 
away.” 

Miss Suydam hesitated, wavered. “It’s 
—it’s rather delicate,” she murmured. 
“Tt’s — a confidence, you know.” 

Freddie’s face sobered, and he looked her 
squarely in the eye. “See here, Bess,” he 
said seriously, “if you’ve got anything on 
your chest, get it off—as freely as you would 
to your brother, if you had one. You know 
you can do that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Freddie—and you’re a dear! You 
see things so simply, too. I believe you 
really can help me. Anyway, I’m going to 
let you try.” 

Freddie waited. 

“You see,” she went on, “you see— 
well,” with a rush, “I’m in one of those 
tangles you say we can’t have!” 

“You?” He blinked at her. 

“Yes,” she nodded. “And—and when I 
tell you about it, Freddie Armstrong, you 
mustn’t shout, or grin, or stare, or seem 
surprised. I couldn’t stand that, even from 
a chum like you. Just take it quietly— 
as if you heard it often.” 

“All right.” Freddie’s young face grew 
very sober indeed. “Fire away,” he urged 
again. 

““Well—well—Freddie Armstrong, if you 
laugh over this, I’ll never speak to you 
again as long as I live.” 

“T won’t laugh.” 

“Well, then—ZJ’m in love!”’ 

“The deuce you are!” 

Mr. Armstrong took his cigarette from 
his lips and wheeled in his seat to gaze 
at her in frank incredulity. Then, remem- 
bering her instructions, he restored the 
cigarette and puffed at it with energy. He 
wore the look of one slightly dazed, but 
there was no twinkle in his eye, no telltale 
quiver of amusement about his mouth. 
After one apprehensive glance at him, the 
girl went on more easily. 

“Ves, Freddie, I really am. Odd isn’t it?” 

“Who’s the man? When did it begin?” 

“T won’t tell who he is. But it began in 
Boston—last winter.” 


Bess. ‘Fire 
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said Miss Suydam, ™ 
If she couldn't, where would men be?” she added bitterly 


“You see,” 
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“T see.” Freddie nodded solemnly. 
“Do you know,” he added, “I thought 
something happened while you were there? 
You seemed different, somehow, when you 
came back.” 

“T felt different. 
happy.” ; 

“By Jove!” There was genuine sym- 
pathy in Freddie’s tone, mingled with a 
growing surprise and interest. ‘‘ But what’s 
the matter? Why the gloom?” 

““He—he doesn’t seem to care for me.” 

“What?” 

Mr. Armstrong almost leaped from his 
seat. The girl pressed him back into it 
with a hand on his shoulder and a little 
laugh that was almost a sob. 

“It’s awfully sweet of you to be so as- 
tonished, Freddie,’ she said gratefully. 
“You certainly are a dear! But it’s a fact. 
He hasn’t shown the slightest sign of caring 
for me—that way.” 

“What’s the matter with him—the un- 
mitigated, double-dyed, double-back-ac- 
tion chump? Can’t he see?” 

“Oh, yes,” dolefully, “he can see. And 
—Freddie, please don’t call him names.” 

“Can’t help it. Is he in love with some 
one else?”’ 

“T’ve wondered about that sometimes. 
Perhaps he is. But I don’t think so.” 

“He must be. It’s the only thing that 
would explain— Wait a minute. Let me 
think.”’ 

Mr. Armstrong gazed broodingly into 
space, and Miss Suydam awaited the result 
of his mental processes with ostentatious 
respect. Suddenly he turned to her with 
brisk decision in his manner. 

“See here, Bess,” he began. “There’s 
only one thing for you to do. Cut her 
out.” 

“But I don’t know who she is—and there 
may not be another girl anyway. Be- 
sides—” this with somewhat belated no- 
bility, “it wouldn’t be right.” 

“Right, nothing! All’s fair in love and 
war. If you want him, take him!” 

“But I can’t get him,” wailed Bess. 
“Heavens, Freddie, you’re making me 
seem dreadfully indelicate, but surely you 
see how few things a girl can do. She’s 
supposed to sit still and let a man do the 
wooing.” 

“I know. Doesn’t seem right, does it? 
But of course they don’t always—” Freddie 
checked his words and sternly repressed a 
few memories that stirred restively within 


I was—awfully—un- 


in Boston 


him. “There are lots of things girls cax: 
do,” he added hurriedly, “without being 
unmaidenly, I mean.” 

“Oh, Freddie, dear Freddie, please tell 
me what they are!” 

“Why—er—” Freddie found himself 
skidding. “You know what they are, Bess. 
Every girl knows.” 

“Every girl knows the first moves of the 
big game. She knows all the tricks of flirta- 
tion. But she doesn’t know what to do when 
the man doesn’t—well, doesn’t return the 
ball. And—and—of course a nice girl can’t 
throw the ball very obviously.” 

“T see,” mused Freddie. “She can’t 
exactly Ait him with it, and if she doesn’t 
hit him, he may not see it coming.” 

“That’s it. You’re so nice and under- 
standing.” 

Silence fell. Both were thinking hard. 

“Tell me something about the man in 
Boston,’’ demanded Freddie suddenly. “Is 
he our kind—one of us?” 

“Yea.” 

“Harvard?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good prospects?’ Good income?” 

“Yes, but, gracious, Freddie, what’s the 
use of going into that? I’ve already told 
you he may not care for me; so what 
difference does his income make?”’ 

“But he’s going tocare. That’s what you 
want my advice about.” 

“Ves, and I haven’t had it yet,” she un- 
kindly reminded him. ‘Now, let’s get 
right down to brass tacks. What can a girl 
do to—to interest a man who seems in- 
different to her?” 

“So far—” amended Freddie. 

“So far—and who’s one of our kind—not 
one of the silly, flirting kind.” 

There was no doubt now that Frederick 
was giving his mind to the problem. His 
brow was corrugated by it. But all he 
brought out was a puzzled mutter. “Some- 
how, I just can’t see you in this new 
light, Bess,” he mused, “caring for any 
one like that, I mean. It sems so unlike 
you.” 

“Thanks. And now if you'll really pro- 
duce the tacks—”’ 

He disregarded the dryness of her voice. 
“The tacks being the methods you can use 
to pin him down?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well,” began Freddie slowly, ‘the 
trump-card is to let him know you care. 
That'll make him sit up!” 








“That’s out of the question.” 
“Of course.” 

“The next best card is to let him know 
you like him—that you're interested as a 
friend—” 

“T’ve played that.” 

“And that you admire him most awfully.” 

“T’m not sure I do.” 

“Eh?” 

“You see, unfortunately, a girl can love 
a man without—well—without wholly ap- 
proving of him.” 

“By Jove, I suppose that’s so.” Mr. 
Armstrong gave a moment of pensive con- 
sideration to this 
startling admission. 

“Tf she couldn’t, 
where would men 
be?” added Miss 
Suydam bitterly. 

‘““M-m — yes — ex- 
actly—of course. So 
you love the man in 
Boston without ad- 
miring him? That’s 
odd—that’s very 
odd.” 

“T admire certain 
things about him, but 
not all his qualities. 
He’s awfully stupid 
about one thing. But 
I admire his looks 


found in the 


Elizabeth Jordan 


The Red Planet 


a splendid story—perhaps the 
best novel ever written by 


William J. Locke 


will be only one of a score of 
unusual features that will be 
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pockets, and surveyed her _ gloomily. 

“*Pon my word, you've got me,” he 
admitted. “I don’t seem to see the way 
out.”’ 

‘And yet only a little while ago you were 
telling me that everything in life is so 
simple!” 

“So it is.” 
certainty, cheered by the reminder. 
thing for you to do—”’ 

“ce Yes?”’ 

“Ts simply to—forget him!” 

“Oh, Freddie, I can’t!” 

“Yes, youcan. Keep away from Boston 
till you’ve done it. 
Change your mind 
about leaving next 
week. Stay right 
here as Mrs. Duryea 
is begging you to do. 
I'll help you to di- 
vert your mind.” 

“But you're leav- 
ing this week.” 


Freddie spoke with robust 
“The 


“T won't. IT’ll stay 
on and see you 
through.” 


“Do you really 
think that’s the only 
way—to try to forget 
him?” 

“T’m sure of it. 
Don’t you go on cast- 


immensely.” ing pearls before 
“Oh!” : swine. It makes me 
“He’s very hand- Good Housekeeping sick to think of it. 
some.” The man’s a fat-head, 
“Oh!” and you'll see it after 


“You haven’t driven a tack yet.” 

Mr. Armstrong aroused himself from 
what threatened to develop into a brown 
study. 

“Well?” 

“Perhaps you’ve let him see you too 
often?” he hazarded desperately. 
“Freder-ick Armstrong—what a thing to 
say!” 

“Why—I—I—what I meant was that 
sometimes absence makes the heart grow 
fonder, you know.” 

“T’m trying that.” 

“Of course; so you are. But you're 
going back to Boston next week, aren’t 
you?” 

Yes. 
advice.” 


Mr. 


That’s why I’m asking your 


leaned back in his 


Armstrong 
hands deep into his 


thrust his 


Seat, 





a few weeks. Take my word for it.” 

Miss Suydam favored him with a long 
and deeply thoughtful regard. ‘“‘Do you 
know,” she said slowly, ‘“I—believe— 
your—plan is worth trying.” 

“Of course it is.” 

Mr. Armstrong rose, took up her book 
and parasol, opened the latter, and waited 
for her to stand up. “Come along,” he 
said urgently, “we'll have a game of tennis. 
There’s just time before we dress for din- 
ner. And stop thinking about that Boston 
chump. He isn’t worth it.” 

With touching obedience, Miss Suydam 
rose and started for the house by his side. 
“And you'll really help, Freddie?” she 
asked with pathetic trust. “You won’t 
forget all about it in a few hours? You're 
so absent-minded sometimes.” 

“You bet I'll help. I'll make you for- 
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get that that Boston chump is on earth. 
Confound it, here’s our noble host and the 
Abbott twins, come to find us. What an 
infernal nuisance!” 

Two weeks later, side by side in a ham- 
mock in the moonlit garden, Mr. Armstrong 
turned upon Miss Suydam a face of smiling 
triumph. “I want you to make a con- 
fession,” he said. ‘We haven’t mentioned 
the man in Boston for a week. Confess 
that you haven’t even thought of him for 
days.” 

“Oh, Freddie, don’t I wish I could?” 

“What—you mean—” 

“Tt wasn’t just a silly infatuation I had 
for him, Freddie. It was the real thing. 
How could you imagine that I’d get over it 
so soon?” 

Mr. Armstrong seemed stunned. “But 
you seemed so happy—so awfully jolly all 
the time,”’ he reminded her. 

“Did you expect me to go about moan- 
ing? Girls don’t do that, you know. They 
dissemble. They conceal their breaking 
hearts.”’ 

“Good heavens! Do you mean that all 
the time we’ve been playing like kids you’ve 
been feeling ‘concealment like the worm ’— 
and—and that sort of thing?” 

She did not answer. Instead, she drew 
out an absurdly small handkerchief and 
openly wiped her eyes. Freddie gazed at 
her aghast. 

“Great Scott!” was all that he could say. 
“But you ale,” he reminded her after a 
stricken silence. ‘You ate a lot! Remem- 
ber that night of the clambake? You ate—” 

“One has to sustain life,” the sufferer 
coldly reminded him. 

“And all the while you’ve been—”’ 

“Loving him? Yes.” 

“And thinking of him every minute, I 
suppose?” 

“e Yes.” 

“Darn him!” Mr. Armstrong spoke 
under his breath, but the words reached her 
ears. 

“Freddie!” she gasped. 

“TI can’t help it—the—the dolt—the 
uncomprehending idiot—the——” 

“Don’t—I can’t bear it.” Miss Suy- 
dam’s voice shook. 

“Does he write to you?” 

‘No.’ 

Mr. Armstrong straightened his shoul- 
oo with an effect of adjusting a burden to 
them. 


The Man in Boston 


“Look here, Bess,” said Freddie quietly. 
“T want the truth. Are you playing fair?” 

““Wha—what do you mean?” 

“Are you trying to get over this thing, 
or are you deliberately encouraging your- 
self in it?” 

There was a long silence, broken only by 
the splash of a fountain near them and the 
soft notes of a whippoorwill in a neighbor- 
ing meadow. At last Bess spoke. 

“T am not trying to get over it, Freddie,”’ 
she admitted. “I never shall try.” And 
she added slowly: “I may as well admit 
the truth. I would not get over it for any- 
thing in the world.” 

There was a strange quality in her voice, 
a deep and throbbing vibration. Under 
its influence young Mr. Armstrong suddenly 
experienced a new sensation. Something 
in his breast seemed to leap, then stop. 

“It makes me utterly wretched,” she 
went on quietly. ‘But, oh, heavens, how 
much more wretched I’d be if it were taken 
away from me! Of course I laugh. Of 
course I sing. Of course I play. Why 
shouldn’t I, with such a wonderful thing 
held close in my heart ali the time? You 
see, Freddie, it doesn’t really take two to 
make a love-affair, though most people seem 
to think it does. A secret, silent, waiting, 
patient love that asks and expects nothing 
is one of the biggest things in the world. 
I have it, and the man I love belongs to me, 
just because I love him—until some other 
woman marries him. If that happens—well, 
then my little universe will crumble. But 
I’m not going to tear it to pieces myself.” 

He listened to her in silence and with 
bowed head. Depression settled upon him 
like a substance. His throat ached as it 
had ached when he was a very little boy, 
bearing sorrows for which he had no words. 
He felt, too, something of the incredulity of 
a hurt child, suffering and wondering why. 
He turned to her abruptly. 

“Don’t talk like that, Bess,” he groaned, 
“T can’t bear it.” 

She looked at him and then looked away 
again. ‘‘You’re a dear, Freddie,” she said, 
“and you’re just as sympathetic as you 
always were. I remember how you cried 
when you were twelve, and I was only 
nine, because you thought I had broken 
my arm that time I fell from the tree. I 
knew I hadn’t broken it, but I let you cry. 
Perhaps I’m doing the same thing now. 
Perhaps I’m letting you feel that things 
are worse than they are. My heart’s not 
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There was another silence, rapture-filled. Then Frederick spoke again with all his old-time assurance. 
“And now we are going to get married, as every one has always expected us to. 
It's just as I told you: life is mighty simple’: 
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broken, any more than my arm was. And, 
as I’ve just told you, I glory in my pain.” 

“But I don’t.” Armstrong spoke very 
quietly, but through clenched teeth. “It’s 
just torture for me, Bess. The only thing 
that made it possible for me to endure it 
these last two weeks was my feeling that 
you were beginning to forget—to get over 
the thing. Now you tell me it’s as bad as 
ever, and I—well, I’m down and out, that’s 
all there is to it.” 

He felt rather than saw that she turned 
to look at him. Something in him caught, 
without understanding it, the 
tense excitement in her voice. An 

“But, Freddie,’ she asked, 
“what do you mean? What 
are you saying?” 

“T’m not saying anything,” 
he muttered. ‘What I'd like 
to say, if I could find the 
right words, is that I know just 
how you feel, because—well, 
because I’m in the same box 
myself.” 

“The same b—” She could 
not finish the sentence. Some- 
thing abysmal in her soul rose 
and looked out at him through 
her wide brown eyes. 

“‘T’m in love, too,” he said 
simply. On 

She did not move or speak. 

He waited a minute and then Page 
Three 
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“T made up my mind I 
wouldn’t say anything about 
it while you were in the midst 
of your trouble. What would 
be the use? And I thought 
it would help me as well as you to try and 
see you through it. But it hasn’t. It’s 
made things worse.” 

“I’m sorry.” Her words were a mere 
breath, but he caught them. “How long 
has it been going on?” she added. 

“Mine? Oh, I don’t know. One never 
does know, I suppose. But these last 
weeks—it’s been—” he stopped for words 
—‘‘it’s been pretty bad,” he added simply. 

“Dear old Freddie—dear, dear Freddie!” 

She leaned toward him, putting two 
firm, friendly hands on his shoulders, her 
brown eyes full of tears. “I wish I could 
tell you how sorry I am,” she said. “It’s 
such beastly luck that you must go through 
this thing—for I suppose you mean that 
the girl doesn’t care.” 
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The Man in Boston 


He nodded. Her hands were still on his 
shoulders. Now, suddenly, they shook a 
little. 

“Oh,” she cried, “ow can she help it?” 

His head rose with a jerk. Their eyes 
met and held while Life seemed to wait, her 
finger on her lips, hushing the night around 
them. The next minute they were in each 
other’s arms, gasping, stuttering incoherent 
words. Slowly the whirling world steadied 
itself. Close by, the fountain laughed at 
them. In the meadow the whippoorwill 
reiterated his three notes with a triumphant 
accent on the last one. 

“And you said everything in 
life was so simple,”’ Bess chided 
tenderly a little later. “Yet 
see what a mess this momen- 
tary misunderstanding might 
have made of our lives!” 

“Momentary!”” He echoed 
the word with a groan. 

“Of course,” she replied. “I 
never doubted that you loved 
me, except for one horrible 
moment just now. I was 
merely waiting for you to find 
it out, you darling goose. And 
I knew you might never real- 
ize it,’ she added, with a 
happy sigh, “unless I opened 
your eyes.” 

“But you said it began in 
Boston.” 

“It did. I realized last win- 
ter when I was away from you 
that I couldn’t live without 
you. Youcouldn’t endure the 
separation either, you remem- 
ber. You promptly came on 
for a visit. But I knew you’d moon along 
for another year or two without understand 
ing your own heart, as the novelists say j 

“So you took it out and operated!” 

Freddie gave a reminiscent grimace of 
pain. 

“Then tonight,” continued Bess, “for 
one awful moment it came to me that per- 
haps I was mistaken, that perhaps you had 
met some one else— Oh, Freddie!” 

There was another silence, rapture- 
filled. Then Frederick Armstrong spoke 
again with all his old-time assurance. 

“But the awful moment didn’t last,’’ he 
said blithely. ‘And now we’re going to 
get married, as every one has always ex- 
pected us to. It’s just as I told you: life 
is mighty simple!” 
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The Things that Count 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


OW, dear, it isn't the bold things, 
N Great deeds of valor and might, 
That count the most in the summing up 
of life at the end of the day. 
But it is the doing of old things, 
Small acts that are just and right: 
And doing them over and over again, no matter 
what others say: 
In smiling at fate when you want to cry, and 
in keeping at work when you want to play— 
Dear, those are the things that count. 


And, dear, it isn't the new ways, 

Where the wonder-seekers crowd, 

That lead us into the land of content, or help 
us to find our own. 

But it is keeping to true ways, 

Though the music is not so loud, 

And there may be many a shadowed spot 
where we journey along alone; 

In flinging a prayer at the face of fear, andin 
changing into a song a groan— 

Dear, these are the things that count. 


My dear, it isn't the loud part 

Of creeds that is pleasing to God, 

Not the chant of a prayer, or the hum of a 
hymn, or a jubilant shout or song. 

But it is the beautiful proud part 

Of walking with feet faith-shod ; 

And in loving, loving, loving through all, no 
matter how things go wrong: 

In trusting ever, though dark the day, and in 
keeping your hope when the way seems 
ong— 

Dear, these are the things that count. 
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“I should not allow my wife to face death like that,’ said Simon-Peter. Suzanne turned to him. ‘Mr. 
Dunn has invited me to be his passenger for tomorrow, and I have accepted,” she said coolly 


“* Simon-Peter, Pumpkin-Eater"’ 











Simon-Peter, Pumpkin-Eater 


In Which Simon-Peter Patterns his Conduct after Primitive 


Man’s 








" ND I say,” remarked Simon- 
Peter to the little group of peo- 
ple on the upper balcony of the 
country club house, “that Simms 

is an idiot.” 

For the past hour they had been watch- 
ing the ultra-sensational flight of a young 
aeronaut, Harry Dunn, with his passenger, 
Leila Simms. Up there in the vasty blue 
September sky the great winged thing had 
floated and looped and dived and sailed 
and finally, with a long steep dip, had 
circled back to the gold and green Septem- 
ber world. 

“Why blame Viv?” spoke up the little 
Raiston girl, the one with eyes like a 
Madonna. “Probably he didn’t know that 
Dunn was going to pull the spiral dip.” 

“For that matter,” began Billy B., 
“Dunn always does—” 

“But,” interrupted fussy, pretty Mrs. 
Uhiman, who never, if she could prevent 
it, allowed another person to finish a sen- 
tence interrupted, “how can you possibly 
blame Viv?” 

“Think,” inserted Esther Kumroe, “‘ how 
he must have suffered during the flight.” 

“Suffered—” began Simon-Peter. wrath- 
fully. 

“It isn’t Viv’s fault that Dunn takes 
such risks,” insisted Mrs. Uhlman. 

“Simms—” began Simon-Peter, all over 
again. 

‘But how on earth,” interposed Mrs. 
Uhlman once more, “could poor Viv have 
helped it?” 

_ “Yes,” echoed Mr. Uhlman, speaking 

ior the first time (he was not naturally a 

talkative person), “how could he have 

helped it?” 

Said Simon-Peter, “He should not have 
allowed her to go; he should have forbidden 
1 
_ Every one laughed. ‘“‘Woman’s place is 
in the home,’”’ quoted some one derisively. 





because Suzanne Out-Moderns 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Author of ‘The Funniest Thing in the World,” ‘The Peggy-Mary” Series, etc. 
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Modern Woman 






‘* A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree?’ 
Is that your idea, old Si?” This from Billy 
B. Esther gave him an approving nod 
and an understanding smile. 

“Oh,” said Simon-Peter, ‘‘oh—nonsense, 
you folks!” He looked at the group of 
laughing people rather appealingly, entirely 
amazedly. His remark had seemed to him 
simply a commonplace, lacking even a 
flavor of humor. What were they laughing 
about anyway? Probably merely a matter 
of relaxed tension. Probably— 

But Billy B., because of the nod and smile, 
no doubt, was attempting another quo- 
tation. ‘‘Simon-Peter, pumpkin-eater,’”’ 
he drawled, “‘ had a wife and wouldn’t beat 
her, put her in a pumpkin-shell, and there 
he kept her very well.’” 

“Please,” begged Suzanne, who had 
managed, someway, a sort of an artificial 
giggle through it all, ‘‘ please some one take 
pity on me, and remember my poor hus- 
band’s good works in the past: a disciple 
of Ellen Key, an—” 

“But,” said Mrs. Uhlman, “can you tell 
me, Mr. Mann, what earthly good it would 
have done Viv to forbid Leila to go?” 

“What earthly good?” echoed Mr. 
Uhiman. 

““T should not,” answered Simon-Peter, 
speaking rapidly, “allow my wife to risk 
death like that.” 

His statement was received with another 
gale of laughter. He noticed that some 
members of the group were looking rather 
curiously at Suzanne, and their actions 
somewhat puzzled him. 

She was perched on the wide railing of 
the balcony, her head high, her arms 
raised, her hands clasped at the back of 
her neck. She had pulled off her tam-o- 
shanter to wave it when the aeroplane had 
alighted, so now her brown curls were 
flirting outrageously with the breeze. Her 
eyes were narrowed, her lips were laughing. 
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All in white as she was, with the deep blue 
sky for a background, she might have been 
painted, just so, as the spirit of sauciness 
incarnate. 

“No,” she said, as if answering their 
questioning glances, “I was going to sur- 
prise him.” She turned to Simon-Peter. 
“You force a confession. Mr. Dunn has 
invited me to be his passenger for tomor- 
row’s flight, and I have accepted, with 
thanks.” She smiled prettily as she de- 
livered this coolly impudent speech, ap- 
parently half in jest. It was for Simon- 
Peter alone to see the red-hot wrath and 
defiance that sizzled just underneath each 
word. 

Of course they all laughed again. Some 
one said something about different colored 
gray horses; some one else said something 
else of equal originality and importance. 
Simon-Peter said nothing. 

Right then Leila followed by her husband 
came out on the balcony. He was a short 
man whose profile could be most easily 
drawn with a pair of compasses. Today 
he was puffing and panting explosively, 
and confounding all club houses that 
lacked elevators. 

“How was it, Leila?” called Suzanne. 

Leila’s usually pretty face was white and 
tense; a spot of rouge stood out flaringly 
conspicuous on each cheek; her hat was a 
trifle awry. ‘‘Well,’’ she answered, “it— 
it was very nice.” Leila was the sort of 
woman who would call an aeroplane flight 
“very nice.” 

“We just ran up to say hello and good- 
by,” she continued. ‘Viv is in a beastly 
hurry about something. We'll see you all 
tomorrow. Come, Viv,” spoken rather 
sharply, and she was gone. 

At the door Mr. Simms paused for a 
moment, and winked a slow wink at the 
group. Exactly how to interpret it nobody 
knew, but for some reason no one laughed. 
Then some one said it was getting late, 
and some one else really had to be going, 
and the group dispersed. 

“Tt seemed to me,” said Simon-Peter, 
as he helped Suzanne into their runabout, 
“that there was something a bit pathetic 
about that wink of Simms’s!” 

“Tt seemed to me,” answered Suzanne, 
“to be entirely obnoxious.” 

“Ves,” agreed Simon-Peter, ‘it was 
that, too. And yet—poor little man.” 

“Poor Leila!” 

“Poor—both of them, perhaps.” 


Simon-Peter, Pumpkin-Eater 


After that there was a long silence, not a 
passive restful intermission, but an active 
obstinate abeyance of conversation. Pas- 
sivity of any sort would have been almost 
an impossibility on such a September after- 
noon. Overhead the sun, going westward 
through a sky almost gaudy in its blueness, 
blazed forth its stimulation as if in defiance 
of the coming winter. Ravenously the 
growing things were sucking up and stor- 
ing away this energy; defiantly they were 
tossing their heads at winter’s harbinger, 
the rowdy wind that had snapped in from 
the north; brazenly they flaunted their 
vivid colorings; extravagantly they scat- 
tered their pungent odors. The very air 
was a challenge, a trumpet-call for action. 

Suzanne drew in a great bracing draft of 
it. Then she spoke. ‘‘Simon-Peter, I have 
always thought that the men who pro- 
claimed publicly what they would or would 
not allow their wives to do stood right at 
the head of the class of objectionable 
beings.” 

“Well,” mused Simon-Peter, “I think we 
can agree on that.” 

“But you?” 

“T shouldn’t have spoken so—not in 
public.” 

“Your mood seems to have changed 
since this afternoon.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Simon-Peter again. 
“You see, I think we were all more or less 
on a tension this afternoon.”’ 

“Nice,” approved Suzanne. 

Simon-Peter said nothing. 

“T knew,” said Suzanne, “that you 
weren’t going to be an old ‘cross-patch, 
draw the latch,’ about it.’ 

“ About what?” questioned Simon-Peter. 

“About me going up with Harry Dunn 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, that,” said Simon-Peter, as if he 
had held no notion of the way Suzanne’s 
conversation had been wending. ‘No, 
little fellow, you can’t do that.” 

“May I ask why? Is it because I hap- 
pen to be your wife?” Suzanne’s each 
word was as calm and cold as a frozen 
explosive. 

“No, because Dunn’s machine happens 
to be an old one, and has absolutely no 
coefficient of safety. Because Dunn 
reckless. He takes no notice of weather 
conditions, he flies in spirals, he—” 

“Has never had an accident,” inter- 
rupted Suzanne. 

“Will you,” requested Simon-Peter, all 








patiently, “let me explain to you about the 
structure of Dunn’s machine? Will you 
reason with me about it? Will you—” 

“T will fly tomorrow,” said Suzanne. 

Simon-Peter said nothing. 

“Of course,” continued Suzanne, “if 
you had not spoken as you did before all 
those people I might—feel differently about 
it.” That was a mistake. As soon as the 
words were uttered, she began to think of 
any number of disagreeable replies Simon- 





“But I like letting Suzanne have her own way, objected Simon-Peter. 
you know that no woman likes to have her own way—always—with the man she loves?" “Modern ‘ < 
said Simon-Peter. 


women —" fumbled Simon-Peter. ‘Fiddle!"* said Molly. "*some things about women never can be modernized” 
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Peter would be entirely justified in making. 

Simon-Peter said nothing. 

“Gentle Jane,’” suggested Suzanne, 
‘always spoke when she was spoken to, 
excepting when her mouth was full.’” 

‘*See,”’ said Simon-Peter, “that brilliant 
cluster of red dogwood against that gray 
wall.”’ 

“T have seen it several times,” said Su- 
zanne. Undoubtedly she had. The gray 
wall was the wall of their own garage. ‘If 
you will stop, please,” she continued, “I 
think I’ll get out here instead of going on 
up.” . 

Simon-Peter stopped. He was sorry. 
He had rather hoped Suzanne would walk 
with him from the garage through the rose- 
garden to the house. 

“Just like you 
men,” scoffed 
Suzanne; “when you 
can’t appeal to us in 
other ways, you try 
to reach us through 
P= our sentimentality. 
It is a very nice 
rose-garden, Simon- 
Peter, and you and 
I—how shall I say 
it? — agreed there, 
last April, to be 
married. But it is 
September now.’’ 
She jumped out of 
the machine, and 
ran up the path to- 
ward the veranda 
where Miss Luella 
and Molly were sit- 
ting. 

A few minutes 
later, when Simon- 
Peter came to the 
veranda, but not by 
the rose-garden 
route, Molly was 
there alone. 

“Where are the 
others?” he asked. 

“They went in,” 
said Molly, “‘and I 
Stayed out here to 
talk to you. Sit 
down, old Si. Now 
what’s the trouble? 
Suzanne?” 


“Yes,* said Molly, “but dont rT Certainly not,” 
’ 
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“Why don’t you add, ‘you meddling 
old woman’?” suggested Molly placidly. 

Simon-Peter, from his seat on the steps, 
smiled up at Molly in her big chair, a smile 
which said: “Really, old friend of mine, 
I like you much too well to think such a 
thought about you. But I had rather not 
discuss Suzanne with any one, not even 

you.” 

“ That’s all very well,”’ so Molly answered 
the smile, “but I’m going to be just fool 
enough to rush in. You know, I love 
Suzanne—” 

“We all love Suzanne,” interrupted 
Simon-Peter hastily. 

“Surely, but you are making a big mis- 
take, just the same, in allowing her to have 
her own way about everything.” 

“But,” objected Simon-Peter, “I like 
letting her have her own way.” 

“Undoubtedly you do, but don’t you 
know this: no woman likes to have her own 
way—always—with the man she loves?” 

“Modern women—” fumbled Simon- 
Peter. 

“Fiddle! Folks call me a modern wo- 
man, and if getting out and bumping up 
against life and earning my own living, 
all that, is modern, why I certainly am, in 
spite of my white hair. But I know. There 
are some things about women that never 
can be modernized. As well try to tell me 
that modern women are devoid of the 
maternal instinct. Oh, I know, it doesn’t 
show very plainly on some of them, but it 
is there, just the same. Or,”’ hurriedly, as 
Simon-Peter seemed about to interrupt, 
“if you can get around that, I guess you'll 
agree thateven modern women get hungry?” 

“Naturally,” smiled Simon-Peter, “I 
' agree to that.” 

“Not a bit more ‘naturally,’” argued 
Molly, “than that women, any of them, 
modern or unmodern, joy in—surrendering 
to the men they love. Men can love 
women who won’t surrender to them, but 
no woman will actually love a man who 
doesn’t, occasionally, require that sur- 
render. Of course, I know I’m talking 
bromidisms—” 

“‘Bromidisms!” said Simon-Peter. “Hard- 
ly. Youare simply talking ancient history, 
Molly.” 

“Sense,” disagreed Molly. And then, 
impetuously: “Do you know what Suzanne 
said to me only yesterday about you? 
She said she loved you because you were 
always so gentle and tender.” 


? 


Simon-Peter, Pumpkin-Eater 


“Well?” questioned Simon-Peter. 

‘“‘Womanly attributes,” scoffed Molly. 
“All very well for a man to possess them; 
he should. But they are not the reasons 
why a woman should love her mate. She 
should love him firstly and lastly because 
he is thoroughly masculine. Stop smiling 
that superior smile at me, Simon-Peter! 
You are getting me riled. I'll say more 
than I want to. But if you let Suzanne 
take that fool flight tomorrow—” 

“Oh,” said Simon-Peter, ‘‘so she told 

ou?” 

“She said she was going to. You’ve told 
me about the man and his old machine.”’ 

“But if all this has been about that,” 
said Simon-Peter,‘‘it was entirely unneces- 
sary, Molly dear. Suzanne is not going to 
fly with Dunn tomorrow.” 

“She said she was going to.” 

“Ves, I know,” said Simon-Peter, “but 
I think she will change her mind.” 

“Perhaps,” said Molly doubtfully, add- 
ing more hopefully, “Of course it may 
rain tomorrow.” 

But when tomorrow came it was with the 
same brisk blue and gold September morn- 
ing that yesterday had offered. 

“What do you say,”’ began Simon-Peter, 
too casually, too cheerfully, at the break- 
fast-table, ‘to a spin down the Columbia 
Highway today?” He went on to describe 
the scenic beauties of that drive quite as 
if he were a real-estate agent and were 
trying to sell the entire big bighway to 
Suzanne and Molly and Miss Luella. 

Molly and Miss Luella thought that it 
would be very pleasant indeed to go. Su- 
zanne thought also that it would be very 
pleasant indeed, but, though she was sorry, 
she had a previous engagement. 

Miss Luella looked appealingly at Su- 
zanne. ‘‘Deary,” she said, ‘of course you 
know best, but I can’t help wishing you 
wouldn’t go up in that machine today.” 

“Nonsense, Aunty Luelove. I won't 
be in the slightest danger.” 

“What do you think about it, Simon- 
Peter?” queried Miss Luella. 

“T think,’ said Simon-Peter, ‘that 
Suzanne is quite right, she’ll be in no danger. 
But I also think that you and Molly had 
best take the drive without us. The rains 
are due at any time now, and Molly must 
see the highway before she leaves.” 

Molly enthusiastically agreed to his plan. 

“T like so much better to ride when you 
are driving,” said Miss Luella. 





Anger gleamed in Suzanne's eyes as she told Simon-Peter that she greatly desired to be left alone and 


that on no account did she wish to see him again that afternoon or—or—ever. 


“Very well,” 


said Simon-Peter, adding that he was sorry, and started toward the door 


Simon-Peter laughed. “Carter is a better 
driver than I ever could be,”’ he assured her. 

‘And it would be a shame to waste such 
a day,” urged Molly. 

“Only—” began Miss Luella wistfully, 
and then stopped. After all, Molly was 
their guest. 

Simon-Peter smiled, a triumphant though 
invisible smile, all to himself. He had 
managed that entirely tactfully, he thought. 

But, a few hours later, as he and Suzanne 


stood on the veranda, waving good-by 
to Miss Luella and Molly as they whirred 
away in the big car, driven by the careful 
Carter, Suzanne demolished his triumph, 
so, “Of course,” she said, “I know you had 
a reason for wishing them to go alone to- 


’ 


day, but what it is I can’t guess.’ 

“Ves,” said Simon-Peter honestly, “I 
did want to be alone with you today. I 
wanted to be able to talk to you without 
fear of interruptions.” 
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“What a pity!” said Suzanne, “because 
in the first place we haven’t time to talk. 
I must hurry and dress and drive out to the 
club. And in the second place, if we did 
have ever so much time, we have nothing 
at all to say.” 

“Please— Not that way, little fellow,” 
said Simon-Peter. 

Suzanne, who had turned to go into the 
house, paused in the doorway. There had 
been a pleading quality in Simon-Peter’s 
words which it would take sheer brutality 
toignore. For the first time she found her- 
self feeling very sorry for him, and, too, 
very superior to him, very much stronger 
than he was. She wanted to go tohim, 
and cuddle him a bit, and say, ‘“There— 
there,” and kiss the sore place. It was a 
sweet feeling, and yet, for some reason, 
shadow-vague, it disturbed her. 

“Dear,” she answered gently, “I don’t 
want you to feel that this is mere stub- 
bornness on my part.” 

“What: then?” inquired Simon-Peter 
rather surprisedly. 

“Tt embodies a principle, a—a standard 
that I am bound to uphold.” 

“You mean,” questioned Simon-Peter, 
“that women should be brave, that they 
should carry that bravery even to the point 
of foolhardiness, rather than be thought 
cowardly?” 

“Not at all,” said Suzanne crisply. 

It was precisely the answer Simon-Peter 
had hoped for. 

“T mean,” she explained, “that a woman 
must not be dominated. That she has and 
must keep her own distinct individuality, 
and—” 

“T know,” said Simon-Peter pleasantly. 
** Are women people?’ All that sort of 
thing.” 

Suzanne went into the house. Simon- 
Peter followed her. He even tried to help 
her up the stairs, but she jerked her elbow 
away and tipped her head higher. 

At the door of her own room she paused. 
“T am going in here,” she said. 

“Soam I,” said Simon-Peter, “if you do.” 

“ Certainly,” said Suzanne, “‘if you choose 
to intrude.” There was no gentleness, no 
pity in the look she gave Simon-Peter 
then. It began at the toes of his shoes and 
went up and up slowly until it had reached 
the tip-top of his head. It should have 
frozen him stiff-stock-still—but it didn’t. 

When Suzanne stepped into her room, he 
followed, right behind her. She walked to 


’ 





the window. Just an instant or two and 
Simon-Peter walked to the window and 
stood beside her. 

“Dear,” he began, “‘listen—” 

She left the window, went to her dressing- 
table, and reached toward the bell. 

“Don’t ring for Nannie,” said Simon- 
Peter hurriedly, “you see, she couldn’t get 
in, and it would make a row.” 

Suzanne’s hand jumped away from the 
bell as if it had been a red-hot thing, but, 
“You mean?” she managed calmly. 

“She couldn’t possibly get in,” explained 
Simon-Peter, ‘‘ because the doors are locked, 
and I have the keys on this side—in my 
pocket,” he added cheerfully. 

For several long minutes Suzanne sat 
perfectly still in front of her mirror regarding 
the arrangement of her hairintently. “You 
will please,” she drawled at last, in an en- 
tirely new voice, a voice wholly insufferable 
in its pretension of lazy indifference, “un- 
lock those doors at once, Simon-Peter.”’ 

“T really didn’t mean,” he explained 
apologetically, ‘‘to make such a melo- 
dramatic stunt out of this, a sort of, ‘Aha! 
I have you in my power!’ affair.” 

“Not at all,” drawled Suzanne, “it 
doesn’t appear in the least melodramatic 
to me; merely a rather quaint, though 
clumsy, comedy. Please unlock those doors 
at once, Simon-Peter.”’ 

It took Suzanne nearly a half-hour to 
understand that Simon-Peter would not 
unlock those doors. At the end of that half- 
hour she spoke in the same calmly indif- 
ferent manner, “‘Of course you realize,” 
she drawled, ‘‘ what this is going to mean?”’ 

Simon-Peter did not realize, did not know. 
So Suzanne explained. 

“You are saying,” said Simon-Peter, as 
if Suzanne had had no idea of what she 
was saying, “that you intend to leave me— 
for this? But you don’t mean that,” he 
added encouragingly. 

Suzanne did. She meant exactly that. 

“Then,” said Simon-Peter, “you should 
never have married me. You did not love 
me enough.” 

Suzanne replied with a number of rather 
extravagant answers, concerning slaves and 
chattels and freedom, finishing with de- 
ceptions and disillusionments. 

“Only,” said Simon-Peter, “I haven’t 
deceived you. You accuse me of pretending 
to be a feminist. Well, I am a feminist— 
much more of a feminist than any woman 
could ever be.” 
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It was that remark which ever so slightly 
lifted the mask of Suzanne’s indifference 
and allowed a flare of anger to gleam in her 
eyes and in her voice as she told Simon- 
Peter that she greatly desired, right then, 
to be left alone, as she explained to him, 
that on no account did she wish to see him 
again that afternoon, or—or—ever. 

Simon-Peter said, “Very well,” andadded, 
not at all feelingly, that he was sorry, 
very sorry, and started toward the door. 

“Tf I werea man,” Suzanne’s 
voice was detaining, “you 
couldn’t do this.” 

“No?” said Simon-Peter. 

“Because I could fight youand 
take those keys away from you.” 

“Probably,” agreed Simon- 
Peter. 

“You must know,” pursued 
Suzanne, “that there is no sense 
fo this. You can’t keep me a 
prisoner here every day. To- 
morrow I shall go to the club, 
and I—” But, probably, be- 
cause more than anything 
Suzanne desired to be alone, 
Simon-Peter had left her alone, 
locking her door on the outside. 

What she did with the fol- 
lowing long afternoon hours, 
nobody knows. There was her 
desk; she may have written let- 
ters. There was a litter of 
invitingly new magazines on 
the table; she may have read 
them. Since there were any 
number of interesting things 
which she’ might have done, 
surely no one could fancy, even 
by a far flight of imagination, 
that after the first turbulent 
minutes she sat by the window 
watching for—some one to ap- 
pear in the garden below, 
listening with both ears wide 
open for—somebody’s step on 
the. stairs, thinking some new 
thoughts, remembering some old 
ones, and doing nothing else 
at all. No one could imagine 
that; so, again, what she did 
with those long afternoon hours, 
nobody knows. 

What Simon-Peter did with 
those same long hollow hours 
is easy enough to tell: he did 
nothing. He did not read. He 


his blue ones. 
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Maybe you were right. 
quite enough.” 
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did not correct the proofs he had intended 
to correct. He did not start a new chapter 
of the new book he was writing. He did 
not take the runabout and go for a ride. 
He couldn’t. The only things he did succeed 
in doing were really negative things: he 
did not go into the garden below Suzanne’s 
window, and he did not go up the stairs to 
Suzanne’s room. 

When Nannie, Suzanne’s maid, found 
him at five o’clock, he was in the library 


Suzanne pulled Simon-Peter's head down so that her brown eyes might look into 


“You said today that [hadn't loved you enough to marry you. 
But now, right here, I love you better—that is, I love you 
* Why?” asked Simon-Peter. ‘I—don't know,” said Suzanne 
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drawing aeroplanes on the margins of the 
evening paper. 

“Tf you please,” said Nannie, “Mrs. 
Mann says she is feeling better now and 
would like to have you come up and see her.”’ 

Simon-Peter cast the paper aside and 
rose hurriedly. “Thank you,” he said with 
a fervor which astonished the too meek 
Nannie into further utterance. 

“T wished to go in and do for her,”’ she 
said, “‘but she wouldn’t have it.” 

“That’s quite all right, Nannie.” His 
tone was impatient. It seemed to him he 
was frittering away entirely too much time; 
though for a man in a hurry he ascended 
the stairs very slowly. 

When he reached Suzanne’s door, he un- 
locked it. Then he rapped. “It is I, 
Suzanne,” he called. 

“Yes, come in,” the voice was suspicious- 
ly low and mild. For some reason Simon- 
Peter sighed just before he opened the door. 

But the low sweet voice had evidently 
been merely a decoy, because it was a 
most ferocious small person ina gold-col- 
ored negligée who confronted him, who 
bombarded him tempestuously with the 
wildest words, who stamped her feet and 
clenched her fists as she spoke. 

“T hate you! Hate you, so!” she raged. 
“You great big man thing! It’s barbaric!” 

“There—there, dear,” said Simon-Peter. 
Perhaps he noticed that Suzanne was wear- 
ing the negligée he liked best, perhaps he 
saw that her hair was arranged carefully 
in his particular favorite way. Or, perhaps, 
it was because here was the Suzanne he 
had always known, the little lady of im- 
pulse, equally prodigal with laughings or 
tantrums, lovings or tears. At any rate he 
advanced on that small tornado and 
gathered most all of it into his arms. 

The small tornado sniffed, and burrowed 
in Simon-Peter’s pockets for a handker- 
chief, and found it, and used it to catch the 
tears which would spill out. “It was too 
mean,” she managed. “Too ding-dong 
mean of you. A donkey trick, I think. 
So now you know.” 

“But,” argued Simon-Peter, “that ma- 
chine was not safe!”’ 

“Was that the reason,” demanded Su- 
zanne, ‘“‘the absolutely only reason you— 
you acted up so?” 

“Of course,”’ said Simon-Peter. 

He half fancied that Suzanne sighed, 
but it may have been only the last scrap 
of the last sob. 
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When Molly and Miss Luella returned, 
Simon-Peter and Suzanne were down in the 
court playing tennis. Contrary to their us- 
ual custom they merely waved their rackets 
and called their greetings; so it was not un- 
til dinner-time that the question was asked. 

“Did you enjoy your aeroplane trip 
today, deary?”’ inquired Miss Luella. 

Instead of waiting for Suzanne to answer, 
Simon-Peter spoke for her. “Dunn didn’t 
fly today,”’ he said. “The wind was so high 
that the directors of the club refused to 
allow him to attempt it.” 

Suzanne laid down her soup-spoon and 
sent a glance across to Simon-Peter that was 
an odd mixture of blank amazement and 
utter incredulity. But Simon-Peter missed 
it. He happened, right then, to be looking 
in another direction. 

“Oh,” sighed Miss Luella, “oh, dear! I 
was hoping so that it was all over. You 
are going tomorrow, then?” 

Just for an instant Suzanne hesitated. 
“No,” she answered lightly, “I think not. 
I’ve changed my mind.” 

Molly looked at Simon-Peter. But, right 
then, Simon-Peter was smiling at Miss 
Luella. 

Much later that evening, Simon-Peter 
and Suzanne found themselves quite alone 
in the rose-garden. It simply happened so. 
Suzanne had strolled to the window and 
mentioned the big fat moon, and Simon- 
Peter had said what a pity it was to stay 
indoors on such an evening, and then— 
they were in the rose-garden. 

“When did you know,” questioned 
Suzanne, “‘or—was there any truth to it— 
about Dunn’s not flying?” 

“They telephoned from the club this 
afternoon.” 

“Early?” 

“Rather early.” 

“Oh,” said Suzanne. Then, almost 
tremulously, “‘Why, then, all the—row?”’ 

“‘T—don’t know,” said Simon-Peter. 

“Nice,” approved Suzanne, “to know 
when not to know.” 

She reached up and, using his ears for 
handles, pulled his head down so that her 
brown eyes might look into his blue ones. 
“You said today that I hadn’t loved you 
enough to marry you. Maybe you were 
right. I don’t know. But now, right here, 
this very minute, I love you better—that is, 
I love you quite enough.” 

“Why?” asked Simon-Peter. 

“T—don’t know,” said Suzanne. 





Shall We Adopt 
a Baby? 


By Claudia Cranston 


Mindful of the ancient admonition, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” we deny the right of the so-called law of 
heredity to forbid the foundlings to enter a happy healthful life 


HE question 

is, Are we 

safe in adopt- 

ing a child 
whose parentage is un- 
known, or whose par- 
entage is known and 
known to be deplor- 
able? And the answer 
is delightful. The an- 
swer is thousands of 
healthy, happy, laugh- 
ing children who have 
been adopted from dis- 
solute parentage into 
the homes of our best, 


Who wants a baby? Everybody—al- 
most. But not to everybody is a baby 
given, and in many homes no voices of 
children will be heard unless the doors are 
opened to another’s child—orphan or 
waif, as the case may be. There is a con- 
stant demand for such babies for adoption; 
there are not enough of them to go round. 
But do the results justify the hopes? We 
want to find out. Tell us your experiences 
or your observations. We will pay $50 
for the best letter, $25 for the second best, 
$15 for the third, $10 for the fourth— 
$100 for four letters on the practical re- 
sults of adopting children. Manuscripts 
must be received before October 1. If 
postage is enclosed unavailable letters will 
be returned to the writers as promptly as 
possible, otherwise they will be destroyed 


sufficient facts. They 
admit that in almost 
every fami'y some of 
the children do seem 
to take after their par- 
ents, and some of them 
do not; some appar- 
ently take after their 
sisters, or their cousins, 
or their aunts, and 
some even ignore the 
opportunity to take 
after any of their near 
and dear and adoring 
relatives, and take after 
no one at all in par- 


and often most prominent, citizens. And 
this great army of wholesome sane-minded 
foster sons and daughters has grown up in 
the last generation to claim that the an- 
cient adage about a chip of the old block 
Is a sweeping generality based on far from 


ticular. In fact, men high in the medical 
profession now claim that there is no 
old-fashioned “taking after” at all. The 
physicians who make this interesting claim 
say that the features of every child are 
flat, without expresssion, and without 
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identity, and that even to the 
droop of an eyelid or the snub 
of a nose, imitation is practised 
by babies with such cunning 
that we have been deceived into 
thinking that they were really 
born looking like the fond 
mother or the proud pére. 

So, sifted down through the 
brains of physicians and scien- 
tists—modern and ultra modern 
—and through libraries full of 
musty books about nature and 
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Caught at the moment of the morning curl is the group shown above, so every Surely no « 
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The little row above was for adoption when this article was written, though 


nurture, heredity and environ- they may have found homes by now. From the institution in which these 
ment, rabbits and guinea-pigs, children were photographed, an average of 482 children are adopted each year 


the conclusion seems most 
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reasonable—that “‘the biologic fact of gen- 
eration is governed by two laws, the law of 
heredity and the law of spontaneity.” And 
since from our own experience, as well as 
that of investigators, we are forced to con- 
clude that though there is undoubtedly 
some stream of heredity that flows through 
mother and son, no stream of heredity is 


entirely good or entirely bad, we conclude 
also that a good environment will bring 
out the latent good in every baby, 
and a bad environment will bring out the 
latent bad. Otherwise, the bad would 
propagate from bad’ to worse, and the 
good from good to better until the sheep 
were automatically saved, and the goats 
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Surely 


no one could smile into the 


face of the child at the right and 
deny it the right to a wholesome. 


happy, 


and affectionate future 
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This charming little hobbyback rider is one of the foundlings 
for whom Mrs. Chapin, the wife of Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin, of New York, has found homes. Dr. Chapin has been 


asked to submit plans for “boarding out” institutional children 
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automatically damned. And 
this would never do. 

The relation of heredity and 
environment is well illustrated 
in the victim of tuberculosis. 
Medical science says that every 
baby is susceptible to tubercu- 
losis if an environment suitable 
to that disease is persistently 
thrust upon it, and that no 
baby is doomed to tuberculosis 
if its environment is non-favor- 
able to the development of that 
disease. So, very simply, it is 


true that a child of the best 
parentage which has a vicious 
environment forced upon it will 
grow up either weak or vicious, 


This handsome boy was a frail, pathetic little 
figure when he left the institution to “board 
out.” And look at him now! He speaks for 
himself, and the “boarding out” system, too 


and that a child of so-called 

vicious parents if placed in a 
home of refinement, sensitiveness, and 
noble sentiments will be molded into proper 
habits of thought and life. Social reform- 
ers and theologians agree that there is 
some metaphysical fountain of conscious- 
ness in every human being for which science 
can make no explanation, but which is 
sweetened by kindness or made bitter by 
cruelty. And these practical first-hand 
observers go further and say that “where 
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there is no organic defect, as insanity or idi- 
ocy, environment is stronger than heredity.” 

Therefore, while it is clear that an un- 
worthy sire does not presuppose an un- 
worthy son, this is too poor a rule to work 
both ways, and an unworthy sire does not 
insure a worthy son. As conspicuous in- 
stances of the law of variability, it will 
be remembered that Pericles, the renowned 
Athenian commander, statesman, and ora- 
tor, had two imbeciles and one maniac in 
his family. Thucydides, the Athenian 
statesman who was the father of historical 
criticism, was also the father of a fool and 
a blockhead; Marcus Aurelius, whose 
“Meditations” have furnished food for 
philosophers modern and ancient to think 
upon, was the father of Commodus, and, 
coming down to modern times, we re- 
member the striking example of Napoleon’s 
only son, who was a weakling with force 
of neither brain nor brawn. 

So it is that scapegoats and weaklings 
happen in the best regulated families, and 
with such frequency, indeed, that without 
their prodigal sons the annals of great 
houses would lose much of their picturesque 
glamour. In tales of old, the very climax 
of interest was reached when the son of a 
prodigal sire returned to the ancestral 
acres ablaze with medals of heroism and 
wearing an aura of all the virtues. 

In song and story we have long accepted 
the scapegoat’s son, while in real life we 
have looked askance at him. We have 
been prone to say, “Oh, yes, the scape- 
goat’s son is all right for song and story, 
for the subject of speculative idealism, but 
he is not practical. Innocent and fair as 
the foundling’s face, and sweet little body, 
and white little soul may seem, the germs 
of criminality may be embedded in his 
brain, and, theorize as you may, when he 
grows up, he will be a bad man.” 


Predestination Beyond Doubt Dead 


But we may reassure ourselves; it does 
not violate the sanctity of facts to say that 
there are many millions of cases where the 
theory of unwholesome inheritance is 
strongly refuted. Social workers who 
for years have gathered the foundlings 
up, these little by-products of vice our 
great cities throw off as a wheel throws 
off mud from a rut, contend that these 
children are of no baser clay than those 
legitimately born, that hereditary influence 
is to all practical purposes likely to be the 
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same, be the child born in the manger or 
in the manor, under the steps of the throne, 
or as crown prince of the kingdom. 

And this leads up to a specific considera- 
tion of the ancient and, alas, none too 
honorable, theories regarding the relations 
of heredity and environment. Until recent 
years the majority of scientists were as 
firm in their belief of the inheritance of vice 
as the Presbyterians of a past generation 
were firm in their belief of predestination. 
But now predestination is beyond doubt 
dead—may its ashes never stir with the 
memory of the flame—and the bugaboo of 
hereditary disease and hereditary evil is 
fast following to a none too early grave. 


Ink of Science, or Blood of Martyrs 


This does not mean that the law of hered- 
ity is not making a fight for its life; on the 
contrary, it is dying hard, and with its boots 
on. But the law of environment is succeed- 
ing to its place in the minds of laymen all 
over the world, and the quickened sense 
of the people at large is again mindful of an 
ancient admonition, more ancient even than 
the anathema of heredity—the admoni- 
tion, ‘Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” And in the light of 
recent knowiedge it seems preposterous that 
for these generations we have stood futilely 
by and let the so-called law of heredity 
“forbid the little children.” Because we 
have accepted theories blindly, and blindly 
have been trained that “the ink of sci- 
ence is more precious than the blood of 
martyrs,” we laymen have stood aside and 
allowed each successive cult of scientists to 
martyr little children on the cross of 
hereditary evil and hereditary disease. 

However, do not be misled into assuming 
that the theory of the importance of environ- 
ment over that of heredity is original with 
and confined tolaymen. On the contrary, it 
now has the sanction and support of many 
of the foremost physicians and scientists of 
the day. Neither understand science as 
denying the existence of hereditary influ- 
ence. Understand it rather as claiming for 
environment superiority over heredity. 

This line of thought is well symbolized 
by a modern writer on heredity and en- 
vironment in discussing the theories of 
August Weissman, a Professor of Frei- 
burg, who is considered to be the most 
extensive original investigator among his 
great contemporaries. It was Weissman 





who, with Haeckel, opposed the school 
represented by Darwin and Spencer in 
their theory of the transmittability of ac- 
quired characteristics. In speaking of 
Weissman, this writer compares his theory 
of the life of man to an underground stream 
which pierces the surface of the earth in 
springs. While the stream of life is ever 
the same, the waters of each spring are 
influenced by the soil through which they 
push up. Some springs have sweet waters 
and others bitter, according to whether 
the soil about them is saline or sweet. 

This is, very simply, much the way the 
thinkers of the world are coming to look 
upon the relation of heredity and environ- 
ment. They are coming to believe that the 
source of all life is sweet, that every child, 
independent of the class or condition of his 
parents, is. truly a sacramental miracle, 
and that no laws of heredity have the power 
to forbid little children to enter the king- 
dom of a healthy helpful life. Physicians, 
psychologists, theologians, and laymen alike 
are growing out of the idea that evil is 
hereditary, just as they have grown out of 
the idea that disease is hereditary. Time 
was in the memory of every one of us when 
the list of so-called hereditary diseases 
could not be counted off on a calendar of 
all the days in the year, but latterly author- 
ities in medical science claim that syphilis 
is the one and only disease which is really 
hereditary. They state conclusively, and 
without dissent, that every other disease 
which has been called hereditary is con- 
tagious only. And as we offer up a great, 
still, proud thankfulness that little children 
no longer bear the stigma of inherited dis- 
ease, let us return thanks also for the fact 
that evil as well is being crossed off the 
predestinatory list—that evil is not heredi- 
tary, but merely contagious. 


Toning Up for Adoption 


Those many thousands of men and women 
all over the country who accept the 
present-day theory of the effectuality of 
environment over heredity and adopt chil- 
dren of whose parentage they know little, 
or know ill, usually desire to take the child 
as young as possible. However, in by far 
the majority of cases, an abandoned child 
is not in a condition to be adopted into 
a private home until it has been “toned 
up” physically by proper food and scientific 
care. Sometimes this process of bringing 


the child to a normal standard takes a few 
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weeks, rarely longer than a few months. 

An experiment of this kind, which has 
covered a period of over four years, and 
has led one of its earliest workers, Henry 
Dwight Chapin, M. D., of New York, to 
launch a campaign for the better care of 
infants than can be given them in insti- 
tutions, has been most gratefully successful. 

After reading numberless tomes on the 
evidence of heredity in guinea-pigs, and 
consulting scholars, scientists, and savants 
as to their theories, I felt the need of a 
woman’s advice on the subject. So, forth- 
with, I hurried up to talk it all over with 
Mrs. Chapin. I knew as soon as I saw her 
that she did not have to rely on guinea- 
pigs for her information about babies. 


Out of the Everywhere Into the Here 


When I began to exhibit my knowledge 
of the theories the wise men had advanced 
about heredity and babies, she only smiled 
a knowing little smile, and asked a maid 
to send for “the baby.” 

While the maid was gone, Mrs. Chapin 
told me that the baby I was going to see 
was born in the slums of the East side and 
left in a basket at her door with a note say- 
ing the mother abandoned it. She told me 
that for the last four years she has had always 
one baby in the house, and usually two, that 
they were not “selected” babies, that they 
came to her literally from out of the every- 
where and into the here, that practically all 
of them were illegitimate, and that many of 
them came of so-called vicious parents. 

Just at this point in Mrs. Chapin’s 
conversation the nurse came in with the 
baby I was to see. What Mrs. Chapin 
might have failed to tell me in a thousand 
words, the baby told me in one “goo.” 
A great essayist has said that if the first 
born of woman should meet the last man on 
earth, all of truth that could be said between 
them would be uttered without a word. And 
in that moment I understood what the es- 
sayist meant; that truth does not have to 
be spoken, that it is understood when two 
perfectly frank persons face each other. 
And the baby and I were two perfectly 
frank persons. He looked at me and smiled, 
and I knew that this was no case for mental 
vivisection, but that it was just a case for 
love. The plain, ordinary, usual, fragrant 
love which needs no science to support it, 
but which just comes at the right time, as 
the milk rises in the mother’s breast, and 
the sap rises in the orchard. 
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Fear crept over Eddie. His imagination began to picture all sorts of terrible things that might 
happen to him. He wanted his mother so, or Tom, or Richard, or Jonas. At the thought 
of old Jonas, his parting words of advice came back to Eddie. He wasn't 


a ‘fraid-cat! He wouldn't be a ‘fraid-cat! 
“The 'Fraid-Cat”’ 
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A Limpy Randall Story—in Which the Little Lame Boy 
Sturdily Lives Down an Unwarranted and Opprobrious Title 


By William Johnston 


Author of ‘‘Limpy,”’ ‘The Yellow Letter,” etc. 





q R. JONAS,” said the boy, 
looking up into the face of 
the grizzled one-legged veteran, 


who sat sunning himself in 
front of his tobacco-shop, ‘‘are you ever 
afraid of anything?” 

Jonas Tucker looked quizzically down at 
Edward Haverford Randall, who was 
perched on the top of an upturned box, and 
meditated a moment before making his 
reply. 

“Yes and no,” he said at length. ‘You 
see, it’s this way: I used to be scared of a 
lot of things, but somehow as I get older, 
there don’t seem to be many things left 
worth being scared of.” 

“Well, when you were afraid, what were 
you afraid of?” demanded the boy. Some- 
how their common affliction of lameness 
seemed to bring them very close together. 
He told old Jonas everything with even 
more freedom than he did his mother or his 
brothers. He never hesitated to ask Jonas 
about anything he wanted to know, or to 
take to the old veteran for solution any of 
the perplexing boyish problems that arose. 
The old man never made fun of him or 
called him “Limpy,” and always seemed 
to understand. 

“Well, let’s see,” said Jonas, “after I 
had my leg off, I used to be scared I mightn’t 
be able to earn a living and might have to 
die in the poorhouse. There was years and 
years that I worried about that, and what 
good did it do me? Here I am, well over 
seventy, and have never been near the poor- 
house yet. Even if I had to go now, I 
don’t think I’d be afraid of it. I’d have a 
roof over my head and a place to sleep, 
and I don’t eat much anyhow; so what 
difference would it make?” 

“No, I s’pose it wouldn’t, and I could 
come and see you there, too, couldn’t I?”’ 

“You bet you could,” replied Jonas 
warmly. “TI just wouldn’t stay anywhere 
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where they wouldn’t let you come. So, 
you see, Eddie, it does not pay to be afraid 
of things. Most of the things we’re afraid 
of never hurt us.” 

“Were you ever afraid of cows?” asked 
Eddie irrelevantly. 

Old Jonas nodded sagely. 
it, is it?” 

“Yes,” said Eddie miserably, “that’s 
it. I was going along the street with Tom 
and Richard, and a cow came along, and I 
ducked, and they laughed and called me 
*fraid-cat.”’ 

“T’ll warrant they did. And are you 
afraid of cows?” 

“Yes,” admitted Eddie truthfully, “I 
guess I am; at least, I’m scared of cows ’m 
not acquainted with.” 

“For all that,” said old Jonas, “I don’t 
know as that makes you a ’fraid-cat even 
if your brothers did call you one. You see, 
Eddie, they don’t understand. A fellow 
with two good legs always figures that if 
anything comes after him, he can run and 
get away. Now, a fellow with only a leg 
and a half has always got to look where he’s 
going. I wouldn’t call him a ’fraid-cat for 
doing that; he’s just being sensible and 
cautious.” 

“But I don’t like being called ’fraid-cat,” 
protested the youngster, a little in doubt 
as to Jonas’s philosophy. 

“That’s no way to look at it. If you are 
a ‘fraid-cat, people have a right to call you 
one. If you’re not, and you know you're 
not, why it doesn’t make any difference 
what they call you.” 

“T guess I understand,” said Eddie 
thoughtfully, “and I’m going to try never 
to be a ’fraid-cat. Tom and Dick can say 
it all they want to, but I'll try not to mind 
a bit.” 

“That’s the ticket!” said old Jonas. 
“Nobody could do more’n that—not even 
a two-legged fellow.” 


“So that’s 
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That evening Mr. and Mrs. Randall were 
discussing the very same subject. What 
brought it up was a letter from Mrs. 
Randall’s Aunt Carrie Mason. She and 
her husband lived in a little farm village 
about twenty miles away. 

“T wish,” said her letter, ‘you would let 
one of the boys come and make us a week’s 
visit. Any one of the three will do. You 
surely can spare one of them that 
long.” 

“Better send Eddie,” suggested Mr. 
Randall. “I heard Tom and Richard 
calling him a ’fraid-cat because he ran from 
a cow. Better send him out among the 
cows and make a man of him. It will do 
him a lot of good. You baby him too 
much.” 

“Poor little fellow,” said Mrs. Randall, 
utterly unconscious’of her husband’s last 
remark. ‘Yes, I think we would better let 
Eddie go. He has so few amusements.” 

So it was settled that it was Eddie who 
should go to Aunt Carrie’s. 

“A farm’s no place for a ’fraid-cat,”’ 
said Dick scornfully. ‘You better watch 
out or the cows’ll eat you.” 

“T don’t see why they let you go,” said 
Tom. “A farm is a great place for hunt- 
ing, and you can’t hunt.” 

But Eddie, mindful of Jonas’s good ad- 
vice, only smiled happily. He did not 
care if Dick did call him a ’fraid-cat. He 
had made up his mind not to let himself 
be afraid of anything ever again. So long 
as he knew he wasn’t a ’‘fraid-cat, what 
difference did it make? 


His first day on the farm was one won- 
derful round of excitement. All day long 
he was about the place with Uncle John or 
Aunt Carrie, taking personal interest in 
and asking many questions about every- 
thing he saw. 

“Don’t you keep any cows, Uncle John?” 
he inquired politely, not without a quaver in 
his voice. If they did have cows, he won- 
dered how he was going to keep from being 
afraid of them. He had already thoroughly 
inspected the barn, the pig-pens, and the 
dog-house. Nowhere could he see any 
evidence of the presence of cattle, although 
he had always supposed that everybody in 
the country kept cows of their own. 

“No,” said Uncle John, “we haven’t 
had any cows for years. You see, there are 
only the two of us, and it would hardly be 
worth while. We get what milk we need 
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at Henry Young’s place across the fields 
there. You can go with me for the milk 
after supper if you want to.” 

Of course he wanted to, and after the 
evening meal he and Uncle John took a pail 
and set out across the fields. It was rather 
a long walk for Eddie, nearly a quarter of 
a mile, but there were so many interesting 
novelties about the journey that he hardly 
noticed the distance. There were the bars 
to the pasture and a stile with steps, and a 
gate to which was attached a bucket of 
stones on a chain so that it closed itself, 
all of which were new to him. 

The prospect of meeting people aiso 
appealed to the little lame chap. Hitherto 
his acquaintances had been limited to a 
few people in the town in which he lived, 
the boys and girls he knew at school, the 
families that went to the same church. He 
thoroughly enjoyed being introduced to 
Farmer Young and his wife, to their daugh- 
ter, and to the two hired men, Joe and 
Sam. He was interested in seeing the 
the great stables with the rows of stalls, one 
for each cow, and in watching the farmer’s 
daughter and the two men milking and 
carrying the great pails of foaming milk to 
the dairy to be strained and emptied into 
huge cans. The old-fashioned spring-house 
with its crocks of cream set in the cold 
water, the churns, the buttermilk barrel, 
everything was so interesting and novel 
that Eddie was sorry when Uncle John, 
through chatting with Farmer Young, was 
ready to depart. 

When they got back home, Eddie, tired 
from traveling, from the excitement, from 
the trip after the milk, was quite ready to 
go to bed. It was a pleasant novelty to 
go up-stairs with a candle instead of 
turning on the electric light as they did at 
home. His aunt conducted him to a small 
room in the attic where he was to sleep. 
After he had undressed and got into bed, 
he hesitated just a minute as he started to 
blow out his candle. 

All of a sudden a great sense of loneliness 
—of homesickness—came over him. He 
remembered that it was the first time in his 
life that he had gone to bed without a good- 
night kiss from his mother. Up to this 
time he had been so busy and so interested 
that he had not even thought about her. 
He wondered if she was missing him. He 
wondered what his brothers and dad were 
doing. He wondered if they were thinking 
about him. He wished he could see them 





“A farm's no place for a ‘fraid-cat,”’ said Dick scornfully. 


go, said Tom. 


all. He was almost sorry he had come. 

Fear began to creep over him—terror of 
the dark, terror of the unknown. He dared 
not blow out the candle and leave himself 
all alone there in the darkness. He was so 
far away from every one, up there in the 
attic. His imagination began to picture 
all sorts of terrible things that might 
happen to him. He wanted his mother so, 
or Tom, or Richard, or Jonas— 

At the thought of old Jonas, his parting 
words of advice came back to Eddie. He 
wasn’t a ’fraid-cat! He wouldn’t be a 
‘fraid-cat! There wasn’t anything to fear. 
Resolutely he raised himself under the 
covers and blew out the candle, sinking 
back in bed with a little shiver. 

The next thing he knew he heard Aunt 
Carrie’s voice at the foot of the stairs bid- 
ding him hurry or he would be late to 
breakfast. 

Very pleasantly indeed passed the second 
day of his visit, and before he realized it, 
it was supper-time again. 

“Tve got to go down to the post-office 
this evening,” said Uncle John, as he got 
up from the table. ‘Eddie, I wonder if 
you could go for the milk alone tonight. 
You know the way.” 

‘Sure I could!” cried the boy delight- 
edly. “May I?” It made him feel very 


“I don't see why they let you 


“A farm is a great place for hunting, and you can't hunt™ 


important and useful to be called on to do 
some one a service. 

“T’m afraid it’s too much of a walk for 
him with his lameness,” objected Aunt 
Carrie, “and I wanted ten cents’ worth of 
crea. . as well as the milk tonight. I was 
going to make a short cake tomorrow. I’m 
afraid Eddie can’t manage two pails.” 

“A short-cake,” shouted Eddie, “you 
bet I can carry both pails! That’s 
nothing.” 

So with a pail in each hand he hobbled 
off across the fields. Some way the trip 
this time seemed far longer than it had 
when he was with his uncle. He was so 
long in arriving at the gate that he was be- 
ginning to be afraid that he had missed his 
way, and it was not until he was in sight of 
the Youngs’ farmhouse that he was quite 
certain about it. When he arrived, he was 
decidedly glad that he had come. So many 
interesting things had happened since he 
had been there the evening before. Joe 
had shot a hawk that had been after the 
chickens and had kept the dead bird to 
show to Eddie. There was a weasel, too, 
that had been trapped as it tried to steal 
eggs. Sam had skinned it and after rub- 
bing salt in the skin had tacked it on the 
barn-door to dry. 

“My!” said Eddie, as he examined it 
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and felt the soft fur, “I wish Brother Tom 
was here to see that.” 

There was a new little calf inthe barn, 
which Eddie inspected with wondering ad- 
miration, and he had to hear how the bees 
had swarmed, which accounted for them 
being late with the milking that evening. 
Altogether there was so much to see and 
so many questions to ask that he almost 
forgot what he had come for. 

“Tt’s getting dark,” Mrs. Young called 
out. ‘Eddie, you’d better be getting home 
with that milk.” 

Getting dark! It was dark. By the 
time Eddie had loaded up with his pail of 
milk and his smaller pail of cream and was 
ready to set out for home, he could not see 
any distance in front of him. With quak- 
ing heart he plunged forth into the unknown. 
The gate, easy enough to get through in 
the daytime, loomed up as the first diffi- 
culty. He had to set one of the pails down, 
carry the other through, and then come 
back and get the second pail. 

He shivered with nervous dread as he 
hobbled on across the field. The thousand 
and one strange noises of the night terri- 
fied him. He wanted to hurry, to run, but 
he found that he could not. Whenever he 
sought to quicken his pace, he found that 
both the milk and the cream would slop 
out of the pails. The only way he could 
manage to carry them safely was to walk 
very slowly and carefully, for his gait at 
the best. was irregular. Each step he took 
seemed to be carrying him farther and 
farther into a land of unknown terrors. As 
he left the lights of the farmhouse behind 
him, a terrible sense of desolation and lone- 
liness overtook him. Trees, bushes, and 
little clumps of grass in the darkness 
assumed all sorts of unfamiliar and soul- 
shaking shapes. 

As he peered ahead of him, trying to see the 
path, he stopped short with a shudder. He 
saw something moving, something coming 
toward him. Nearer and nearer came the 
indistinct, grotesque figure. He wanted to 
scream. His throat seemed to close. His 
heart began to pump wildly. His knees 
shook. He heard something go “sniff, sniff.”’ 

Visions of all kinds of fierce wild beasts 
passed through his head. Maybe it was a 
bear. He turned to flee, but stumbled and 
fell. Both pails went crashing down with a 
great clatter. From the darkness came a 
startled “wumpf.” The terrifying shape 
seemed to rise in the air and vanished. 
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For a moment Eddie lay’ where he had 
fallen, great sobs of fright* wracking his 
slender body. ‘I’m not a ’fraid-cat,” he 
kept resolutely saying to himself. ‘I’m not! 
I’m not! I won’t be!” 

At last he managed to get to his feet. 
He was horrified to find that the contents 
of both pails had been spilled. What 
was to be done about it? Maybe. Uncle 
John and Aunt Carrie would be angry with 
him. It was the first errand with which 
they had trusted him. There was no. way 
out of it. He must go back through the 
terrifying darkness and get some more milk 
and cream. In his pocket was a quarter, 
a bright new quarter, that dad had given 
him for spending money. He would go 
back and give it to Mrs. Young and tell her 
he had spilled the milk and cream and ask 
her for some more. He hoped that he would 
have enough money to pay for it. He would 
not tell Uncle John and Aunt Carrie any- 
thing about it. If he did, they would never 
trust him again. Maybe Joe or Sam would 
walk back with him across the fields this 
time. No, he decided, he wasn’t a ’fraid- 
cat. He would not let them come with 
him even if they wanted to. He would 
get the pails refilled and would carry them 
home all by himself. He would not let 
any one imagine that he was afraid. He 
just would say that he had tripped and 
spilled the milk and cream and would ask 
for some more. 

Resolutely he made his way back to the 
dairy. Mrs. Young quickly refilled the 
pails and would not take his money. 

“Accidents will happen,” she said cheer- 
ily, “and watch out you don’t stumble this 
time.” 

If it took courage to set out for home the 
first time, it took still greater valor to start 
the second time. The first time Eddie had 
feared there might be unknown dangers 
in the dark. This time he knew! Some- 
where in the field beyond the gate a great 
wild beast of some sort lay in wait for him. 
He had seen it dimly through the darkness. 
He had heard it sniffing at him. If the noise 
of the falling pails had not scared it off, 
there was no telling what might have 
happened to him. He looked about for a 
stick or club but could find none. Even 
if he had a weapon, he could not carry 
it, as his hands were full. 

The night seemed to be getting blacker 
and blacker. Up in the sky were thousands 
and thousands of stars, but they did not 
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When Eddie arrived at the farm, he was decidedly glad he had come, so many interesting things 
had happened. A hawk had been shot and a weasel trapped, and there was 
a little calf which Eddie inspected with wondering admiration 


seem to give any light at all. Vaguely 
Eddie wondered why they did not have 
street-lamps in the country. He had been 
out at night lots and lots of times at home, 
but there were always lights enough there 
to see where you were going. Here there 
were no lights at all. 

He could barely make out the path by 
which he had come. Still badly shaken by 
his previous experience, he now began to 
seem to see things moving all about him. 
The cold sweat gathered on his forehead. 
Strange rustlings and squeakings came from 
all sides. Sometimes his foot descending fell 
on a clump of grass instead of the path and 
it was as if he had walked on something 


alive. He would start and shudder and 
hestitate, hardly daring to take another 
step, yet he forced himself to go on and on. 

At last he reached the gate again. What 
lay in wait for him behind it? Was the 
mysterious animal still there? Carefully he 
set down the pail of cream and, holding the 
gate open, got the milk safely through. 
He returned for the cream. So far nothing 
had happened, but it was living torture to 
go through the gate once more carrying the 
cream, plunging again into the horrors of 
the unknown. 

Step by step he felt his way through the 
darkness, growing more and more terrified 
as he approached the spot where he had 





As Eddie peered ahead, trying to see the path, he stopped short with a shudder. He saw some- 
thing moving, something coming toward him. Nearer and nearer came the grotesque 
figure. He wanted to scream. His heart began to pump wildly. His 
knees shook. Then he heard something go “sniff, sniff” 
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encountered the animal. He strained his 
eyes in vain trying to see what lay before 
him. Shaking in every limb he advanced 
carefully, cautiously, debating what he 
should do in case he was confronted by—he 
knew not what. He hardly dared breathe. 

Terror of a new sort seized him. He 
wondered if he was on the right path. 
He stopped stock-still and tried to ascer- 
tain where he was. A little off to the 
right was something, a vague black shape, 
that looked like a tree. He did not recall 
having seen it when he made the trip in the 
daylight. Where was he? Oh, if mother 
was only there with him, or dad, they 
would know what to do, which way to go. 

But he wasn’t afraid! He mustn’t be 
afraid. Under his breath he whispered, 
“Now I lay me,” and ‘Our Father,” fear- 
ful of saying the words out loud lest he 
might attract the attention of some wan- 
dering night beast or goblin. Once more, 
drawing a long breath, he resolutely set 
forth, dragging along step by step, fearful 
of going forward, terrified to go back, more 
scared still to remain where he was. 

Suddenly, right beside him, almost in the 
path, some great animal arose and whirled 
to face him. He could see two great eyes 
glaring at him. It was so close that even in 
the darkness he.could see it move. He could 
hear again that terrifying ‘sniff, sniff.” 
He could almost feel its breath in his face. 

He stopped stock-still in sheer terror, his 
hands trembling so that he could hardly hold 
the pails. Through his fear-stricken brain 
just one thought kept running over and over 
again. “I’m nota fraid-cat! I’m not! I’m 
not!” 

Step by step he advanced toward the 
beast that stood facing him. Closer and 
closer he came to it until it seemed that 
if he took another step he would come 
up against it. With a grunt it wheeled 
and again seemed to rise in the air and then 
sped away in the darkness. 

Somewhat relieved by its disappearance, 
but still in the grip of terror, Eddie hobbled 
on and on. As he was climbing over the 
stile, he saw a light come bobbing across 
the fields. New terror smote him. The 
fantastic motions of the wavering light 
as it came nearer and nearer filled him 
with strange dread. What was it? Who 
was it? Perhaps it was a robber. He 
recalled with growing terror that the stile 
was hardly more than half-way to his 
uncle’s house. He still had a long journey 
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through the darkness ahead of him. Once 
more he set out valiantly, carefully carry- 
ing both pails, watching with growing 
apprehension the fantastic bobbing of the 
light as it came nearer and nearer. 

“Ts that you, Eddie?” came his uncie’s 
voice out of the darkness. 

Never before had he heard such a wel- 
come sound. A wave of relief, a feeling - 
that all peril was past, swept over him. For 
a moment he was too overcome to speak. 

“Yes, it’s me,” he managed to whisper 
at last. 

“Thought you was lost,” said Uncle 
John as he emerged from the darkness, 
carrying a lantern. 

“No,” explained the boy, still trembling 
from his fright, “I fell and spilled the milk 
and had to go back and get some more.”’ 

“That was it, was it?” said his uncle. 
“I thought maybe that bull calf in the next 
pasture had eaten you up.” 

“Was that only a bull calf?” exclaimed 
Eddie in surprise. 

“Sure, what did you think it was?” 

“‘T didn’t know,’’ Eddie confessed as he 
clutched one of his uncle’s hands, “but I 
was awfully scared of it.” 

“Pooh,” said his uncle, “you need never 
be scared of a calf. They are just playful. 
None of the cows round here are cross.” 

“T’m glad of that,’’ said the boy. 


A week later Eddie, safe home again, was 
recounting his adventures to his brothers: 
“And over at the farm where we went 
for the milk, Joe—he’s one of the hired 
men, shot a great big hawk, and the same 
day they trapped a weasel, and Sam— 
he’s the other hired man—he skinned it 
and tacked the skin up on the barn-door, 
and that same day the bees swarmed. 
And that evening I stayed so long that 
it was pitch-dark when I went to go home, 
and I had to walk all by myself through 
three great big fields, and a great big bull 
calf was right there in the path—” 

“What did you do?” asked Tom. 

“T’ll bet you was scared to death,” 
said Dick. 

Vivid as are the terrors of childhood, the 
impression they make is not a lasting one, 
and, besides, it is not boy-nature to admit 
short-comings to other boys. With never 
a blush, Eddie continued his narrative 
almost boastfully: ‘Pooh, I’m no ’fraid- 
cat. I just walked right up to it, and it 
turned and ran away.” 


will appear in an early issue. 








Science has shown that a little hidden sore often causes a big rheumatic ache, and the cause may 


be far removed from the pain. 


Dentist, hair specialist, masseur, manicurist, chiropodist, 


all have an important part in warding off the disease 


Who Said Rheumatism? 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


E decline to take anything for 

granted and submit to it as a 

matter of course nowadays. 

Twenty years ago—or even 
ten—everybody expected to get more or 
less stiff and rheumaticky and achy in their 
bones after they passed their fortieth or 
fiftieth year. It was thought as natural for 
the joints to get stiff and sore as it was for 
the teeth to fall out, the skin to wrinkle, 
and the muscles to shrink. Now we know 
that almost every painful or acutely un- 
comfortable change in middle or later life 
in the course of growing old is due not to 
nature, but to disease. The only question is, 
How can we best prevent it? 

Of course the term rheumatism is a very 
vague and wholesale sort of name, and 
covers a multitude of sins against our bodily 
comfort. Any ache or pain or soreness in 
a joint or a limb or a muscle which is 
without visible means of support or clear 
excuse for existence is dubbed rheumatism. 
And perhaps we are right half the time, 
which is a fairly high average in any but 
the most expert diagnosis. We knew 
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twenty or even forty years ago that the 
term was used too loosely, still we con- 
tinued to apply it to all sorts of painful 
conditions of which we did not know the 
cause. We could, of course, make a rough 
division into acute and chronic, that is: 
those cases of rheumatism which came with 
a rush and ran their course and died out 
very quickly, within a few weeks or a 
month or two at the outside, and those that 
came slowly and insidiously and lasted for 
months and years and even decades. But 
the trouble was that many of the cases 
would not “stay put” in either the acute 
or the chronic division. Then a large 
group of cases were given the name of acute 
rheumatism or rheumatic fever, which 
comes on suddenly, with a high fever, a 
furred tongue, headache, backache, pros- 
tration, and profuse sweats, in addition to 
the swelling and pains of the joints, just 
like any other acute, general infection or 
high fever. Like such fevers, it went all 
over the body and frequently attacked not 
only the joints, but the heart and the 
kidneys, lasting anywhere from two to six 
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weeks; and then after it had run its course, 
rapidly subsided, leaving the patient feeling 
as if he had been put through a threshing- 
machine. 

Although the disease had no noticeable 
tendency to spread from one person to 
another, and, also, in spite of the fact that 
a bacteriological examination of both the 
inflamed joints and the blood failed to 
disclose a rheumatic “germ,” it was felt 
that germs or infection of some sort were 
at the base of the difficulty. 

This surmise was correct; “‘bugs” sure 
enough were the cause of rheumatism 
only they did not act directly, but at long 
range, so to speak; and in the second 
place, not immediately, but only at second 
hand, or, to put it more accurately, in the 
third or fourth generation. Our first light 
came through a very serious and crippling 
form of rheumatism, usually involving 
either the knee- or the elbow-joint, which 
occurs atter an attack of venereal disease and 
is called gonorrheal rheumatism. Here the 
germs were found to be either not present at 
all in the infected joint, or only in small 
numbers, but to have reached it by 
pouring their toxins or poisons into 
the blood in such large quantities 
that finally the joint blazed out into 
an inflammation under the continued 
saturation. Just as soon as 
the local trouble was cleared 
up, the inflammation in the 
joint faded away as if by 
magic. An even swifter 
effect was produced by in- 
jecting into the patient’s 
blood a vaccine produced 
from the killed germs of 
the disease. Evidently here 
the germs were causing the 
trouble, not at 
first’ hand, but at 
second hand, not 
in person, but by 
parcel post 
through the com- 
mon carrier of the 
body, the blood. 
But still we were 
puzzled, because 
not more than one 
case in fifteen or 
twenty of venereal 
disease developed 
crippling rheuma- 
tism of the elbow 
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or knee or ankle, and, also, because the 
germs taken from the blood of a case of 
gonorrheal rheumatism, although capable 
of producing rheumatic inflammation in their 
“home” body-cells, did not show any 
special tendency to produce joint inflam- 
mations when injected into animals. 

About the same time, or a little later, it 
was discovered on going very carefully 
into the history of a large number of cases 
of rheumatism, that although they showed 
no signs of any form of acute infection either 
in the form of a cold in the head or a sore 
throat or an infected wound or scratch in 
the skin at the time that the joints began 
to swell, nearly seventy-five percent of 
them gave clear and definite history of 
having had and apparently recovered from 
an attack of some mild acute infection 
within from one to three weeks of the out- 
break of the rheumatism. 

The curious part of it was that it didn’t 
seem to make much difference where or 
what this infection was. It might be 
ordinary tonsillitis or other form of sore 
throat, a simple cold in the head, an attack 


Not an animated Jack-o -lantern 
—just an every-day hunt for rheu- 
matism germs, whose favorite 
lurking-place is in bad teeth. 
Powerful electric bulbs illuminate 
the patient's face and enable the 
dentist to locate the seat of trouble 
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of diphtheria, pneumonia, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, or a whirl of dysentery, 
diarrhea, or summer sickness. Any one 
of them was apparently capable of letting 
in or preparing the ground for an attack of 
rheumatism. It didn’t seem to make any 
difference in the violence of the rheuma- 
tism, how trivial or how severe an infection 
it followed, some of the most furious and 
damaging cases coming after a mere sore 
throat or a cold in the head, while those 
that followed typhoid or scarlet fever or 
dysentery might be quite mild and short- 
lived. 

We had long known that there was a 
fairly close connection between tonsillitis, 
particularly the so-called quinsy forms, and 
rheumatism, and that among the complica- 
tions which might occur late in the course 
of or during the recovery from a number of 
infectious diseases, such as typhoid, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, blood-poisoning, or 
surgical fever, were inflammations of the 
joints. But how could such a comparatively 
clear-cut, definite, and distinct disease as 
rheumatic fever, acute articular rheuma- 
tism, be produced by or be dependent upon 
such an astonishing variety of germs, 
bacilli, bacteria, and cocci? 

So we went on in a half-bewildered, half- 
exasperated frame of mind, studying our 
cases, making thousands of inoculation 
experiments, trying out a great variety of 
remedies and methods of treatment, won- 
dering just where the Ethiopian was con- 
cealed in the wood-pile.. The next light on 
the problem came from another and rather 
unexpected source, and was a combination 
of good luck and careful observation. It 
was noticed that several patients with 
chronic rheumatism in one or more joints, 
who happened to have gum-boils or other 
abscesses about the roots of their teeth or 
pus-pockets in their tonsils, or offensive ca- 
tarrhal discharges from the nose, found 
their rheumatism improved when these ab- 
scesses were opened up, drained, and given 
thorough antiseptic treatment. The germs 
in these abscesses appeared to be merely the 
ordinary pus-germs, streptococci and sta- 
phylococci. We did not in the least know 
why they should show a special appetite for 
the joints, but there was the helpful fact, 
and we jumped at it eagerly. The results 
soon showed that we were on the right track 
at last. And for the last five or six years 
almost every case of rheumatism which 
has come into the hospital or the doctor’s 





office has been gone over, figuratively 
speaking, with a bacteriologic fine-toothed 
comb to see whether some pocket of pus or 
concealed abscess, or tiny robber’s roost of 
“bugs,” hiding away in some nook or 
corner of the body’s premises, could be 
discovered. In probably two-thirds of all 
the cases, some such focus, as it is termed, 
can be found; and when it is found and 
emptied, providing, of course, it is the only 
or chief one concerned, there is a most 
gratifying improvement in the condition of 
the joint or joints. 

It is amazing what a variety of pus- 
pockets and concealed foci of buried inflam- 
mation the search has opened up. We 
really had no idea that the average human 
being could hide and shelter such an aston- 
ishing number of colonies of bugs. Of 
course, the battle is by no means over yet, 
and there are a fair number of cases of 
rheumatism in which the most thorough 
and grueling search reveals no pocket of 
suppuration, or in which the focus, if dis- 
covered and cleared up, seems to make no 
improvement in the condition of the joints. 
But we feel sure that we are headed in 
the right direction, and each successive 
year’s experience makes us feel more 
confident. 

By far the largest number of these poison 
bombs, these sunken mines of bacteria, are 
found in the mouth, nose, and throat. It 
would be hard to say which stands highest 
on the list of crime, abscesses in the gums 
about the roots of the teeth, pockets of pus 
in the tonsils, or chronic suppuration in the 
nose and the cavities in the bones of the 
head opening into the nose on either side. 
Probably the roots of the teeth lead in this 
infamous race, because there are so many 
of them, and because the mouth and gums 
are so constantly swarming with millions 
upon millions of the thirty different varie- 
ties of germs which normally make their 
home in them. But all three of these 
regions, mouth, nose, and throat, furnish 
such a fertile soil for pus-germs, and it is 
so easy for them to burrow in and form 
dens underneath the surface that it would 
probably not be too much to say that these 
three regions develop five times as many 
small abscesses or pockets of pus as all the 
rest of the body put together. It seems 
to be necessary that the pus should be shut 
in and prevented from escaping, the germs 
trapped in their burrow, as it were, before 
joint poisons can be hatched. So long as 
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the ulcer or sore or even abscess opens 
freely to the surface and the pus or matter 
flows readily out, there does not seem to be 
anything like the danger of joint inflamma- 
tions. And for this kind of burying and 
entrapping and bomb formation, the hol- 
lows about the roots of a loosened tooth or 
pockets or pouches in the tonsils and the 
sinuses or cavities opening out of the nose 
furnish ideal dead ends. 

Not only is the most thorough and careful 
examination now given to the nose and 
throat by expert specialists in all cases of 
rheumatism, and brilliant lights thrown ‘by 
concave, condensing mirrors into every 
nook and corner of their cavities, and other 
mirrors set at an angle on long, slender 
handles, used to get reflected pictures of the 
back of the nose and the deepest parts of 
the throat, but special and rather curious 
methods of illumination are resorted to. 
For instance, to bring out the blocking and 
filling with pus of the cavities in the bones 
of the face on each side of the nose, which 
can not be seen directly or by any combina- 
tion of mirrors, a tiny, but very powerful 
electric-light bulb is skilfully introduced 
upon a long, slender, curved handle through 
the patient’s mouth and throat up behind 
and above the palate. Then the room is 
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Twenty years ago everybody expected, as a matter of course, to get more or less stiff and rheumaticky and achy 
in middle life. It was thought as natural for the joints to get stiff and sore as it was for the teeth to fall out 
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made absolutely dark, the current is turned 
on, and the front of the patient’s face is 
illuminated from behind and within like a 
Jack-o’-lantern. If the cavities in the bones 
are healthy and empty, they are filled with 
air and hence show as light spots in the 
shadow picture. If full of pus or fluid, they 
become opaque and show as dull or dark 
blotches on the picture. Or in milder cases, 
the cavities on one side look clear and light 
pink, while upon the other they look dull 
or smudgy. Then, for fear that some deeply 
buried pocket may have escaped observa- 
tion, a series of careful X-ray pictures are 
taken from one side and the other, from the 
inside upward and the inside downward. 
If there is any trouble about the roots of the 
teeth, instead of their outline showing 
clear-cut and distinct from crown to tip, 
they will end in a blur or a muddy fog, 
which means an abscess. It is not too much 
to say that proper, intelligent, dental care 
from childhood on will prevent and wipe 
out at least a third, if not half, of all our 
rheumatism. And if to this is added skilful 
and constant attention to the nose and 
throat after every attack of cold or tonsil- 
litis, we might confidently count upon a 
reduction of at least two-thirds of this 
distressing and disabling disease. 

3ut the throat 
and nose and 
gums, although 
they are the prin- 
cipal, are not by 
any means the 
only places where 
joint poisons are 
bred. Ulcers, ob- 
structions, kinks, 
and various sep- 
tic conditions in 
the stomach and 
intestines, which 
produce suppur- 
ation and the fer- 
mentation or 
putrefaction 
of the food-prod- 
ucts, are also 
very active and 
potent causes of 
rheumatism. In 
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fact, one of the 
most encouraging 
developments:in 
the treatment ‘of 
rheumatism 
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during the past few years has been the 
finding that a good many cases of the most 
obstinate, severely crippling and unman- 
ageable form of all, the so-called rheumatic 
gout or arthritis deformans, which lasts any- 
where from five to twenty-five years and 
more, crippling and stiffening every joint 
in the body, including those of the jaws, 
so that the patient is literally ossified or 
turned to bone and fibrous tissue, have 
been greatly relieved by operations upon 
the intestines for the relief of ulcerations 
or obstructions. Even fissures or abscesses 
around the roots of the finger-nails, “run 
arounds” as they are sometimes termed, 
or toe-nails, may keep up the pain and 
aching of a rheumatic joint. And in a 
certain number of cases, badly treated 
ulcerating corns and bunions upon the 
feet have produced severe damage to the 
knee- or hip-joint. Every point upon or 
near the surface of the body, both external 
and internal, where an ulcer or fissure or 
pocket can form and get filled with “bugs,” 
may be the match that fires the mine of 
rheumatism. 

Evidently it behooves us in the language 
of Scripture, to ‘“‘keep our mouths with all 
diligence, for out of them are the issues of 
life,’ not only in the sense of swear words 
and rash promises, but of streptococci, 
toothaches, and gum-boils. It also means 
that the most scrupulous toilet and watchful 
care, not only of teeth and of noses, but 
also of complexion against pimples and 
pustules, of the scalp against scab and 
dandruff, of the fingers and nails against 
hang-nails and cracks and neglected scratches 
and cuts, and the feet against ingrowing 
toe-nails, corns, and bunions, are of the 
greatest value, not only for their cosmetic 
effects, but also as safeguards against 
rheumatism. Just to be fussy and particu- 
lar about one’s hands and feet and complex- 
ion is a distinct protection against the 
possibility of the entrance of what may 
prove a serious infection. Pride may go 
before a fall, but pride ot appearance does 
not tend to go before rheumatism and is one 
of the virtues from a hygienic point of view. 

This trapping and intensive culture of 
the “bugs,” which are usually plain strepto- 
cocci or pus-organisms, accounts for the 
fact that the disease will not spread from 
one patient to another, or at least very 
seldom does so. For we differ as widely in 
chemical make-up as we do in opinions— 
probably fortunately so in both cases. 


And the fact that a particular brand of 
“bugs” has learned the trick of attacking 
the joints of one individual does not neces- 
sarily fit them to set the joints of another 
patient in a blaze. 

The finishing touch to our knowledge 
and what looks like the approach of the 
final solution of the century-long puzzle 
was added by the interesting and brilliant 
researches of Dr. Rosenow of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dr. Rosenow found by 
ingenious experimentation upon animal: 
that any ordinary pus-germs or strepto- 
cocci of one common strain or variety 
in mouth and throat were capable of 
acquiring the power of attacking, not merely 
the joints, but the heart, blood-vessels, 
appendix, stomach, intestines, and nervous 
system after they had been hatched for a 
number of days or weeks in the tonsils or 
in abscesses in the gums. Not only so, but 
they transmitted these bad qualities. For 
streptococci which had acquired the trick 
of attacking, say the joints or appendix 
in one animal, would, if injected into the 
blood or the tonsils of another animal of 
the same species, be quite likely to show the 
same tendency there and attack the same 
structures. So now it looks as though we 
were at least in sight of the clearing up of 
the mystery of rheumatism, although there 
are many perplexing problems in connection 
with it yet to be solved. It is due to germs— 
as we have always suspected—but those 
germs have to be carefully hatched and 
rehearsed in their diabolic performances 
in the body for several weeks or months 
before they can attack its joints. The 
places where they most frequently and 
readily acquire this training in vice, the 
campus of this school of crime, is the mouth 
and its associated cavities, the nose and 
throat, particularly the pockets about the 
roots of the teeth and the pouches in the 
tonsils. Keep these regions and other similar 
ones in the body clean and healthy and 
aseptic, and there will be no place for this 
infernal transformation to occur and, hence, 
no more rheumatism. 

The best way to prevent rheumatism is 
to clean up and keep clean the places where 
it breeds. We can already affirm with 
seventy-five percent of accuracy, which is 
as near the truth as anybody can get in 
this imperfect world: No stagnant water, 
no mosquitoes; no dirt-heaps, no flies; 
and to this we can now add, no pus-pockets, 
no rheumatism. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, The Strength of Our Ears, will appear in September. 














The Dowdy Girl 


Giving an Account of What Happened When the Handsome Heir 
to a Handsome Fortune Encountered an Entirely Different Girl 


By Temple Bailey 





HERE was no question as to her 

dowdiness. Beside the other 
smartly dressed and perfectly 
groomed girls at the Randall’s 
dance, her blue chiffon gown showed frumpy 
and old-fashioned. Her little blue slippers 
had low heels, and her hair was caught up 
in a loose knot behind. But her dowdiness, 
though pronounced, was not a _ wistful 
dowdiness. 

“You see,” said Emily Page, “she thinks 
she looks all right.” 

The real truth was that the dowdy girl 
didn’t think of her looks at all. She had 
dressed for the dance in a dream. For 
the real business of her life was not to dance 
and have a good time, but to do something 
in the world which was worth while. She 
hadn’t found the worth-while thing yet, 
but she was trying to discover it, and this 
very fact set her apart from the other giris, 
to whom frills and furbelows were serious 
matters. 

It happened that Cowley Blake danced 
with her. In fact, he danced with her more 
than once. Some one had written a letter 
tohis mother. It was about the dowdy girl, 
whose name was Beatrice Mills, and told 
something of her social connections. 

“And you simply must be nice to her, 
Cowley,” his mother had said. “She’s a 
friend of Anastasia Alden, and you know 
what Anastasia did for me socially last 
summer. Her house on the coast is the 
place to meet the people I want to know, 
and I hope to get an invitation there this 
year. If you show Miss Mills some atten- 
tion, it may help.” 

Cowley had little interest in the house on 
the coast, but he promised to dance twice 
with Beatrice, and more if necessary. Now, 
while it is easy enough to promise certain 
things when one is facing a mother in whose 
hands lies the power to limit one’s allow- 
ance, it is a different matter to dance with 
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a girl who doesn’t do it well, and who dresses 
like a dowd. 

Cowley danced once, danced twice, and 
at the third dance grew reckless. And then 
he did an awful thing. He advertised the 
unattractiveness of his partner! He did 
it in a way which was not the way of a 
gentleman. He did it when he had had 
one too many glasses of champagne. He 
did it before the eyes of several dozen men 
who should have knocked him down. But 
they didn’t knock him down, because in 
these days a man with money may break 
all the rules of good taste and of chivalry 
that he wants to, and there will be none to 
challenge him, or to make him fight on a 
field of honor. 

And the thing which Cowley did was 
this. As he danced, he held out in the 
hand which was behind Beatrice’s back 
a ten-dollar bill. With a glance of mock 
entreaty he offered it to the other men. 
“Dance with her,” it seemed to say, “and 
it is yours.” 

He knew that probably none of them 
would take it. But he knew also that he 
was doing a thing which would make him 
the talk of the clubs the next day, and he 
knew that they’d laugh and say, “Clever 
old Cowley.” Not one of them would 
speak of the indignity to the girl. Cowley 
knew his crowd. He knew, too, that the 
other girls might resent it, but that few if 
any of them would ever go so far as to 
show their resentment. His mother’s 
money would make him immune from open 
criticism. 

But the dowdy girl did not know that 
he was immune from criticism. She did 
not know that he was holding her up to 
scorn. Even while he flirted the bill be- 
hind her back, she was dreamily wondering 
whether this very handsome and distif- 
guished youth had any real purpose in his life 
—whether he ever thought a serious thought. 
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Emily Page, taking Cowley home later 
in her limousine, told him what she thought 
of him. She was the only one who dared. 
Cowley was not in love with her. They 
had gone to school together, and at the age 
of sixteen, there had been an affair of deep 
sentiment. The sentiment had not sur- 
vived in Cowley. But in Emily’s heart 
there remained the firm conviction that if 
any woman could wake Cowley up, there 
might be found in him something of real 
manhood. But she knew that she was not 
the woman. 

Emily was very handsome, and her eyes 
flashed as she said, “You'll pay for these 
things some day, Cowley.” 

He leaned toward her. 
Emily?” 

She caught her breath. “Oh, Cowley, 
you know. You’re such a cad where women 
are concerned.”’ 

This is just a prelude. The Randall’s 
dance was an epoch in Cowley’s life. But 
he didn’t know it. He wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it if any one had told him that his 
awakening really began with his meeting 
with the dowdy girl. 

The next day everybody knew about the 
ten-dollar bill. That is, everybody but 
Beatrice Mills. The sudden death of her 
uncle called her back to her home in the 
East. She left on a morning train, met 
Anastasia Alden in New York, and a week 
later they sailed for Europe. They were 
gone six months, and when Beatrice came 
back, she had found the ‘“worth-while 
thing.” 

And the worth-while thing was equal 
suffrage! 

She was such a slender little slip of a girl 
that even Anastasia was surprised at her 
indomitable spirit. And when Beatrice 
announced that she intended to start out 
on horseback alone, and ride through the 
coast towns of Maine preaching her doc- 
trine, Anastasia protested. “It’s not 
really safe, Bee.”’ 

Beatrice was scornful. 
in battle?” 

You can’t argue with a woman who talks 
that way, and Anastasia gave it up. “I 
never would have believed it,’”’ she said. 

When Beatrice started out on horseback 
a few days later, she was not dowdy. 
Anastasia had seen to that. “When are 
you going to stop dreaming,” she had asked 
when the riding togs came home, “and think 
about clothes?” 


“What things, 


*“Are men safe 
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“Are clothes so important?” 

Anastasia, attempting again to argue, 
gave itup. What can you say which sounds 
reasonable to a girl who believes that souls 
are more than raiment? 

It was because Beatrice believed in souls 
that she took little thought of the things 
which clothe the body. She believed in 
woman’s influence, in the necessity for the 
feminine conscience to impress itself politi- 
cally. She wanted to preach, to teach, to 
wake women up, as it were, to the full 
knowledge of their powers. She had no 
blame for men. She really had no blame 
for anybody. She had simply decided to go 
forth and give to the world the message 
she felt it was her duty to deliver. And it 
was in delivering her message that she 
again met Cowley Blake. 

Cowley’s mother, having received the 
coveted invitation to Anastasia’s, had ar- 
rived about a month after the beginning of 
Beatrice’s quest. Cowley, too restless to 
stay in one place, motored on up the coast, 
stopping at various resorts along the way. 

Beatrice, drifting down the coast from 
upper Maine, took the road one rainy 
August afternoon from Biddeford to Ken- 
nebunk. She was not quite sure where she 
was to stay when she reached her desti- 
nation. Such things were usually arranged 
for her by the local committee. She was 
tired, and her little horse was tired. As 
she approached the town, the lights in the 
houses shone like stars through the gloom. 
There was the salt smell of the sea, for the 
wind was from the east. Beatrice, stopping 
at one of the houses to ask her way, had a 
glimpse of radiant coziness. She found her- 
self envying the cat curled under the stove. 
She was aware for the first time of a shiver- 
ing coldness. It seemed that the place 
at which she was to stay was a mile beyond. 
Beatrice, mounting and riding away, found 
that the wind had risen. The cape that she 
wore billowed out behind her, the feet of 
the little horse spattered the mud. 

Then came Cowley in his motor-car. He 
was driving, and a friend sat beside him. 
It was the friend, Piers Howard, who said, 
when they had passed the little horse and 
the slender rider, who with her billowing 
cape seemed to fly like some dark angel 
through the night, “I thought I heard a 
ory.” 

Cowley stopped the car, and now they 
heard the cry distinctly, a woman’s voice, 
dying away into faintness.. In another 
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As she lay there, one would not have spoken of Miss Mills as dowdy. The fine material of her habit fitted 
her, and her wet brown hair shone richly in the lamplight. As Cowley and Piers turned to go, 
after making sure that her injury was being looked after, Beatrice asked for her bag. “I want 


to give you some of my literature,’ she said, and gave them a handful of leaflets 


moment the two men were running back. up and carried her back to the little house 
And they found her. Her horse had stum- where the cat had been curled up beneath 
bled, and she was hurt. They picked her the stove. They laid her on the couch, 
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and it was then that Cowley recognized 
her as the dowdy girl. 

“Why, it’s little Miss Mills,” he said. . 

Little Miss Mills nodded. “I met you 
at the Randall’s ball.” 

And now it was Piers Howard’s turn to 
look at little Miss Mills, and to remember, 
quite clearly and maliciously, the episode of 
the ten-dollar bill. 

As she lay on the couch one would not 
have spoken of little Miss Mills as dowdy. 
To be sure she was mud-stained and moist, 
but the fine material of her habit fitted her, 
her hat was off, and her wet brown hair 
shone richly in the lamp-light. 

“But what in the world are you doing 
here?” Cowley asked. 

She told him, evidently without the slight- 
est idea that she was making an unusual 
announcement. “Has any one looked after 
my little horse?” she demanded anxiously, 
when she had stated her mission. 

It appeared that the fisherman, whose 
name was appropriately Simon, had looked 
after her mount. He had also telephoned 
for the doctor. Before the doctor came, 
Cowley and his friend withdrew. There 
was a big dance that night at the Port, and 
they had to dress and dine. 

At the moment of their departure, Bea- 
trice asked for her bag. “I want you to 
take some of my literature,” she said, and 
gave them a handful of leaflets. 

Cowley did not read the leaflets, and if 
he thought of Beatrice at all, it was cas- 
ually, as a man thinks of a woman who does 
not count. 

The next day it rained, and the next 
and the next. Besides Beatrice’s bruises, 
there was an injury to her ankle. The 
doctor thought that with proper bandag- 
ing his patient might walk within a week. 
In the meantime, the wife of Simon was 
glad to invite into her parlor the women of 
the neighborhood, and to have her guest 
talk tothem. Since it was raining, and there 
was nothing to do outside, the men came, 
too, a little fringe of them at the back of the 
room. 

Beatrice, speaking from her couch, glowed 
with light from within. Right or wrong, 
she believed what she said, and she made 
them believe—the men as well as the 
women, although the men came to it 
reluctantly. 

There arrived a day when it was not 
raining, and when Beatrice spoke to her 
audience outdoors. She had chosen a little 
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grassy knoll from which, through the 
young balsams, one had a vista of sapphire 
sea. The wind, blowing from the north- 
west, swept across the sweet grass, so that 
it seemed to wash in waves of silver against 
the rock on which Beatrice was perched. 

She had taken off her hat and her coat, 
and in her silk blouse with a bunch of wild 
roses in her belt she looked childish and 
sweet. Cowley, motoring over from the 
country club, caught a glimpse of her 
through the trees. He stopped his car and 
heard her ringing voice. 

“T want to speak now tothe men. I have 
told you why I think that women should 
have a voice in the affairs of the nation. 
Perhaps what I have said has not carried 
conviction. But I ask only this of you: 
that you will think of woman henceforth 
as a comrade and not as a plaything or as 
a drudge. I ask you to believe in your wife 
as a soldier believes in the man who fights 
by his side. I ask you to believe that your 
daughter has an intelligence to match the 
intelligence of your son. To sum it all up, 
I ask you to believe in women, not in a 
woman. And I ask you to translate this 
belief into an ideal of manhood which shall 
hold womanhood to its best.” 

Such words have been heard in the past 
few years from every street-corner. But 
it happened that Cowley had never heard 
them before. No woman had ever placed 
any kind of ideal before this young man who 
was handsome, and who would inherit a 
fortune. His mother had not, and the girls 
whom he met in society had felt little con- 
cern as to his soul. Even now he could 
scarcely define the impulse which made 
him leave his car and saunter toward 
Beatrice. A group of fashionable women 
from the Port were begging her to come 
to them. Butshe shook her head. “My 
mission isn’t to the big resorts. I speak 
to the little villages.” 

When he had a moment alone with her, 
Cowley asked, “‘What makes you do this 
sort of thing?” 

She flamed, and he was conscious of a 
charming effect of vividness. “I like it. 
Did you see how the men listened? And I 
have converted Simon. You should have 
heard our arguments.” 

“T should like to hear them.” 

Her glance was radiant. ‘Really? I 
shall be at his house tomorrow. Will you 
come?” 


He went and was thrilled. No one who 





Such words as Beatrice had spoken have been heard in the past few years from every street-corner. 


Cowley had never heard them. 


No woman had ever placed any kind of ideal before 


this young man who was handsome, and who would inherit a fortune 


came under the influence of this ardent 
spirit could fail to be touched by its fire. 
He met her often after that. Sometimes 
they walked together on Simon’s porch, 
sometimes in the shelter of the great rocks, 
with the sea sweeping out in front of them; 
sometimes, as her ankle grew stronger, 
they walked together in the dimness of the 


fragrant forests. And because she was 
different, and because she touched in him 
depths which had never before been 
sounded, Cowley found himself quite sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in love with her. 
In the first heat of his knowledge of the 
fact, he wrote to his mother. He told her 
that he had found the One Girl. That she 
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was making speeches for suffrage on horse- 
back through the country. That she was 
absolutely unlike any that he had ever 
known, and that he intended to marry her. 

Cowley’s mother answered in haste. “I 
have asked Anastasia if I can have you 
here, and I wish you would come at once. 
Don’t be a fool, Cowley. You will need a 
wife who can take her place in society, not 
a freak who parades around the country—”’ 

Cowley tore the letter up—and continued 
to see Beatrice. She counted him her star 
convert. Naming no names, she wrote to 
Anastasia triumphantly about him, and 
Anastasia, smiling, read the letter one 
morning to a group of women who were 
sitting with her on the west terrace. 

“Tt is a miracle how she does it. She 
was such a repressed child. Her uncle 
was a miser and tyrant, but he left her a 
million in her own right. I am hoping she 
will arrive here in a week or two. At first 
she will seem such a little mouse, but 
when she lights up, she is wonderful.” 

Cowley’s mother dropped a dozen stitches 
in the scarf that she was knitting as she 
listened with all her ears while Anastasia 
sketched an outline of the girl’s life. 

Before luncheon was served, Cowley’s 
mother again wrote to him. She spoke of 
the girl on horseback. “I’ve been con- 
sidering the matter, my son. If you really 
care for her, I must not come between you.”’ 

Cowley was glad that his mother had 
withdrawn her opposition, but he felt that 
if she had not, it would have made little 
difference. He had never wanted to marry a 
woman before, but now he wanted to marry 
Beatrice. He followed her doggedly down 
the coast; not ostentatiously, but he turned 
up often at the end of her speeches, and 
carried her off to dine with him, or now and 
then they made a picnic of it, with lobsters 
bought fresh from some old fisherman, and 
crackers and pickles from a sailorman’s 
shop. 

It became, in fact, a sort of quaint pil- 
grimage in which this modern knight went 
questing in pursuit of a lady on horseback. 
There was in it the zest of adventure, and 
as he traveled, he swung back slowly to 
the boyish dreams which had preceded the 
murkiness of his later spiritual horizon. 
His mother had taught him to dance and 
to do other graceful things, she had not 
taught him to keep burning the sacred fire 
on the altar of his manhood. 

And because Beatrice Mills had again 
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lighted that fire, his love expanded into 
worship. He spoke of her to Emily Page. 
Emily was at Portsmouth with half of the 
Navy at her feet. 

“T’m in love with her, Emily.” 

Emily stared at him. 

“In love—with Beatrice Mills? 
you can’t mean it—you can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Surely you remember the Randall’s 
dance, Cowley—and the ten-dollar bill?” 

He had not remembered. His later 
knowledge of Beatrice had seemed to 
divorce her utterly from the dowdy girl. 
The red began to burn in his cheeks. ‘‘ Well, 
what of it? I know I was a cad. But if 
the gods are good to me, she shall never 
know it, Emily.” 

“She ought to be told.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t men ever have to pay?” 

“Pay what?” 

“For their sins). Why, Cowley Blake, 
fifty years ago you would have been shot 
for it—or horsewhipped. But here—money 
made the difference. And the other men 
laughed. It’s outrageous that a man should 
be forgiven such a thing, and no woman 
with any self-respect should forgive it.” 

He stiffened. ‘‘ You are making a great 
deal of it—” 

“Tf you think she would call it a little 
thing, why don’t you tell her? If you think 
she’d forgive it, let her have the whole 
story. But don’t marry her, and leave the 
learning of it until afterward. Women’s 
lives are wrecked by that sort of thing. If 
you’re not afraid, tell her yourself, Cowley.” 

But he did not tell her. He was afraid. 
He wanted her, and he meant to have her. 
Afterward? Well, he could fight for his 
own. 

They came at last to Anastasia’s. Bea- 
trice in evening clothes lacked the pictur- 
esque quality which had clung to her in the 
open. But Cowley did not care. For the 
first time in his life, he was held by a beauty 
which had nothing to do with form or 
feature. Beatrice was lighted by an inner 
radiance. And she never bored him. She 
brought out a side which had been hid- 
den even from himself. As he met her 
brilliant arguments, he was conscious of 
his own aroused mentality. ‘There was 
a zest in this wooing which had been 
utterly lacking in various affairs of moon- 
light and of starlight and of vapid senti- 
mentality. 


Oh, 








He was sorry when he found her possessed 
ot a fortune. “I wish she was poor,” he 
said to Emily, who was at Anastasia’s for 
the week-end. 

Emily flared. She was very tall and 
lovely in pale blue. They stood on the 
terrace with a moonlight sea before them. 
Beatrice had gone up-stairs to write an 
important letter. She was always being 
drawn away by things which had nothing 
to do with Cowley and his need of her. 

“Why do you want her poor?” Emily 
demanded. “So that you may give and 
give—play king to her beggar maid? Men 
are like that. It adds to their importance. 
Do you ever think of any one but your- 
self, Cowley?” 

“T am trying to think of her,’’ Cowley 
said, with unexpected humility, “she be- 
lieves in me, and she makes me believe in 
myself. Perhaps that’s why I care so 
much for her, Emily.” 

After Emily had gone in, Cowley sat for 
a long time on the terrace in the moonlight. 
The garden was full of late roses, and 
the scent of them came up to him. He 
sought out a bush whose buds were as 
white as the soul of the girl he loved. On 
the way to his room he passed Beatrice’s 
door. As he bent to twist about the knob 
the stem of the flower he had plucked, he 
caught the sound of Emily’s voice within. 
He went on with the rose still in his hand. 
It must not be Emily who would find the 
rose! 

The next morning, coming to the break- 
fast table, Cowley found Beatrice gone. 
Anastasia explained that, owing to certain 
calls for her, she had started once more on 
her quest down the coast. But it was after 
breakfast that Cowley learned from Emily 
the true reason of Beatrice’s departure. 

“T told her,” she spoke with defiance, 
“last night—about the Randall’s dance. 
You'll probably hate me forever. But you 
deserved it.” 

Cowley, white and shaken, did not de- 
fend himself. “I was a fool to hope,’’ he 
said. 

But he had hoped, and now that hope was 
dead, his world seemed to stop. There was 
no sun, no stars, no light upon his future. 

Then one day he found himself again 
following Beatrice. From town to town he 
went. But now there were no joyous 
meetings, no feasts. Indeed, on her part 
there was no knowledge of his nearness. 
From a distance he saw her making her 
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brave way, saw her always now as belong- 
ing to her cause and not to him. 

There came a night in September when 
he traced her to an old seaport town. 
Trouble with his car had delayed him, and 
the sun was setting and the wind rising 
when at last he rode in. Beatrice had 
arrived ahead of him, and had chosen to 
speak in an open space on one of the 
wharves. There was a fish-house to the 
left and a marine railway to the right. A 
dozen or more men lounged on the rude 
benches or swung their feet from the edge 
of the pier. The tide was coming in, and 
there was the swish of it.and the slap of it. 
There was the smell of drying fish in the air. 

As she stopped her little horse, Beatrice 
was aware that the dusk would soon be 
upon them, but when she began to speak 
there was no sign of hurry. She began con- 
fidently, leaning forward a little. At first 
the men stared, then they laughed. They 
had definite ideas, these seafaring folk, as 
to the place of woman. They left her 
when they went to sea or to town, and 
when they came back they expected, 
whether they had been gone two years or 
two hours, to find dinner waiting. And 
they expected to find her faithful. Their 
own marital obligations were less binding. 

And here was a woman telling them that 
they were wrong. That while women might 
cook dinners it was not the end and aim of 
feminine existence. She was telling them 
that men had no right to call themselves 
masters of the women who worked for 
them and suffered for their sakes and were 
the mothers of their children. Above and 
beyond this, however, it was Saturday 
night, and the conscience of more than one 
sailorman was pricked by the thought that 
he had spent an undue proportion of his 
wages for drink, and an uneasy conscience 
leads more often to recklessness than to 
reform. 

So with drink befuddling their brains 
and struggling conscience effervescing sud- 
denly into righteous indignation against 
this spoiler of homes, they broke into 
revolt. It began with cat-calls, and ended 
in a concerted plan to duck her. The blood 
of their ancestors was stirred. In old 


Salem women had been ducked for scolding 
tongues, and Salem was not far away. 
With a little rush they surrounded Beatrice. 
She was taken by surprise. It was the first 
time that she had met real danger. 

She tried to lift her voice above the mur- 
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mur of the mob. “If you'll only listen,” 
she pleaded. 

“We ain’t going to listen, lady,” said a 
man who seemed to be the leader. “We’re 
going to walk your horse off of a gangplank 
with you and let him swim ashore.” 

It was a mad prank, drunkenly con- 
ceived, but they were in earnest. Her eyes 
went to the right and to the left in hope 
of rescue, but the crooked streets seemed 
deserted. They had the plank in place 
with its other end upon a floating pier and 
were pushing the little horse. He resisted 
and they beat him. Beatrice cried out 
then. 

She heard an answering cry. Cowley 
had been hunting all through the town. 
Up and down the crooked streets he had 
tramped, with failing heart toward the end 
at the thought that he might have missed 
her. Then suddenly he turned a corner, 
and the scene was silhouetted against a 
background of darkening sky and of sullen 
sea. The men had forced the little horse 
to the top of the plank. Beatrice’s hat was 
off and her hair flying. 

Far back in Cowley’s mind was the mem- 
ory of Joan of Arc as she had appeared in 
his school-days in his history book. He 
had turned the pages many times to re- 
fresh himself with a glimpse of the radiant 
Maid in armor, the Maid with the same 
inspired look which now illumined Beatrice’s 
whiteness. He was only one against many, 
but he went at them with a cry which held 
them back. 

“You big bullies!” he raged as he struck 
to right and to left. For a moment they 
resisted, then gave way. It altered the 
case if this woman had a man to fight for 
her. They had no quarrel with him except 
that he would best have taught her her 
place, and have kept her at home. Cow- 
ley’s head was up, his eyes shining. In all 
his life there had been nothing like this— 
to deal with primeval passion arrayed 
against a woman who was unafraid. 

For she was not afraid. Her voice was 
steady as she asked, “How does it happen 
that you are here?” 

“T followed you. I heard you call. 
Beatrice, let me get you out of this.” 

So he led her away from danger, up the 
hill toward the town by a crooked way. 
Presently they stood on a height which 
overlooked the harbor. Then Cowley 
spoke. ‘‘Where shall I take you?” 

She pointed to the lights of an inn not 
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far from them. “It will be the best place. 
It is very quiet at this time of year. Will 
you dine with me, Cowley?” 

Commonplace words, but they set his 
pulses pounding! 

“Will I enter—paradise? Beatrice, I'll 
dine with you, if you’ll talk to me first. 
Let’s have it out right here.” 

“Ts there anything 

“You know there is.” 

“Yes. And—it seen 
couldn’t believe it—as if I couldn’t forgive 
it— It seemed as if you couldn’t be that 
kind of man, Cowley—” 

“T am not that kind of man. 
don’t expect you to believe it—”’ 

“Tt seemed awful, not that you did it to 
me, but that you could do it at all. And 
Emily said that men wouldn’t punish each 
other for such things—and that women 
ought to doit—and she said that I had my 
chance to show you—” 

“To show me what?” 

“That you must take your punishment.” 

“T have taken it,” grimly. “Do you 
think it is easy for a man to see himself 
through the clear eyes of a woman like you 
—to know that he loves her until it seems 
as if his soul would die if she scorned him? 
And to feel her scorn?” 

He broke syddenly into boyish appeal. 
“Can’t you see that since I’ve known you, 
I’ve been different? Beatrice, you’ve been 
a lamp—to light—the darkness—” The 
moon breasting the bank of clouds showed 
his face white with emotion. 

She bent down to him. 
boy—” 

As he met her illumined glance, his voice 
rang out exultantly. “Beatrice, you’ve 
made a man of me, don’t call me a boy—” 

And she had made a man of him. In 
that moment she knew it. It was as if she 
had seen his—resurrection! The man who 
stood beside her in the wind-swept night 
with garments torn and hair tumbled in 
her defense bore little likeness to the sleek 
youth who had danced with her at the 
Randall’s ball. She felt the strength of him 
as he lifted her from her horse and held 
her in his arms; and she knew that back of 
the physical strength was a force which 
would swing her into step with the universe. 
Henceforth they were to march side by 
side, and their cause would be not only that 
of woman but also that of man. For, after 
all, was it not the men who, chained by 
tradition, were needing to be free? 


But I 


“Vou blessed 
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The administration building in a good American reform- 
atory. There are no barred windows or cruel punish- 
ments here. Five hundred boys are given elementary 
school training and taught a number of useful trades 


A Model 
Reformatory 


By 
Madeleine Z.Doty 


AST summer I found a reform- 
atory that reforms, an 
institution that produces 
valuable citizens. Of 
course this is not the only institu- 
tion doing good work. Between 
the evils of the worst, and the 
virtues of the best lies a great gulf. Every 
state has at least one institution to be 
proud of, a place where the grim, gray, 
walled-in reformatory with barred windows 
and cruel punishments gives way to a 
stretch of open country, dotted with gay 
cottages, and where kindly treatment 
prevails. 

These model institutions have acres of 
rolling farm land, fresh green lawns, 
straight gravel paths, picturesque cottages, 
fluttering curtains, immaculate white table- 
cloths, and real china for the ‘‘kiddies.” 
The effect is magnificent, one’s heart swells 


From the streets of New York to a model reformatory may be 
only a few miles, but to the boy the journey means a chance to 
be a good citizen instead of a criminal. These are new arrivals; 
they will soon become assimilated into various cottage families 


with pride; this, we say, is America at its 
best. But even these model institutions 
usually have one grave defect. It exists 
in the best hospitals as well as the best in- 
stitutions. Doctors have long since dis- 
covered it; they know that shining, white 
sterile beds do not always cure curable 
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patients. Why? Because the soul as well 
as the body needs treatment. 

When your boy rescues a bird from a 
snake, fights for fair play, protects his little 
sister, tries to serve the community, is 
wild with excitement over a new discovery, 
or creeps into mother’s arms at night for 
love, these moments transform him and 
make him a man. Such moments the in- 
stitutional child rarely has. But I found a 
reformatory that had discovered the secret. 
It was by chance I stumbled uponit. I was 
in England, absorbed in the war. I had 
been talking democracy with a nephew of 
the Earl of Sandwich, when he said, “Visit 
our Little Commonwealth if you want to 
see a real democracy.” I opened my eyes 
wide. Earls and Earls’ sons and nephews 
don’t usually go in for democracy, but I 
accepted his invitation. He was chairman 
of the Executive Board. On the Board of 
Managers were Earl Grey, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, the Earl of Sandwich, and 
many other notables. 

I journeyed down to Dorchester. Mr. 
Homer T. Lane, the superintendent of the 
Little Commonwealth, met me at the quaint 
English station with his motor-car. Mr. 


Lane, by the way, is an American, which 
may account for some of the democracy 
When we reached the Commonwealth, 
I saw a big peaceful English farm dotted 


with cottages. Everywhere doors and 
windows were open. Now and then there 
were snatches of song and gay childish 
laughter, and everywhere the hum and 
buzz of voices. The place was alive; it 
had meaning. 

I stayed for three days, and lived among 
the children. I saw the “kiddies” in their 
every-day life; I figuratively looked under 
the beds, in all the cupboards, and searched 
the children’s hearts, but could find nothing 
wrong. 

Even yet each child stands out as an in- 
dividual. There was no herding together 
in a colorless institutional mass. The chil- 
dren ranged in age from thirteen to seven- 
teen. They were chiefly products of the 
London Children’s Courts. They had been 
convicted of theft, assault, or had been in 
danger of becoming morally depraved. 
Some records were bad. Mr. Lane has 
a preference for a boy or girl whom the 
ordinary reformatory rejects. He has a 
theory that children with great enterprise 
for evil have equal capacity for good. 

He pointed to his three oldest girls and 
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told their story. Each now occupies a 
position of honor as a cottage housekeeper. 
Their crimes had been shoplifting. At the 
time of arrest they were only fifteen, but 
were almost women in size and were con- 
sidered a menace. In court they had been 
closely guarded by a matron and policeman. 
Mr. Lane was present. His believing 
heart discovered possibilities no one else 
saw. He asked that the delinquents be 
sent to the Commonwealth. Then he went 
to the girls who were still closely guarded. 

“We won’t need you any more,” he 
said to the officials. ‘The girls are going 
with me.” The matron and policeman were 
astounded. Their apprehension changed 
to horror as he continued, turning to the 
girls: “Is there a taxi-stand near? We 
shall need a cab to go to the station.” 

Three pairs of eyes looked at him squarely. 
“Sure, sir, we know where to get one,” 
and they were off. In leisurely manner, 
Mr. Lane made his departure. When he 
reached the street corner, there were the 
three girls with the taxi. 

At the station weeping relatives met the 
little group. ‘‘May we say good-by to 
our mothers?” asked the trio. 

“Certainly,” was Mr. Lane’s prompt 
answer. “But five minutes ‘before train 
time, meet me on the station platform.” 

At the appointed hour the three sobbing 
maidens appeared. They didn’t want to 
go to a strange institution, but they had 
given their wo-d, and they kept it. Thus, 
the citizens of the Little Commonwealth 
are those whom society has dubbed “ mis- 
fits.” They are not a picked brand, unless 
those hardest to control are the best. 

The first thing that strikes one about the 
Commonwealth is its hominess. Many 
institutions have cottages, but not many are 
homelike. The Commonwealth cottages 
have all the earmarks of home. It was 
evident that boys had sprawled in chairs 
and tramped about on the rugs. The 
fireplaces were black with usage, the books 
battered with handling, the phonograph 
continually emitted a cheery sound, family 
life oozed from every corner of the buildings. 

Two things created this home atmosphere. 
First, the children owned the place. There 
was no routine or system beyond that of the 
well-regulated family. Second, there were 
big and little children, and both sexes 
in every cottage. 

The average cottage institution herds 
ten to twenty boys of the same age into one 





The ideal reformatory housing system—each 
boy in a room he can call his own and decorate 
to suit his taste. This young draftsman is 
a member of one of the Junior Republics 


building. Triplets is the ut- 
most a normal family can 
manage. Even a cottage can 
not make twenty boys, all 
fourteen, a normal family. 
There must be the big and the 
little, the girl and the boy, to 
create the relation of give and 
take, care and consideration, 
that exists in home life. 

The Little Commonwealth 
has met the need for tiny 
children by adopting eight 
orphans, all under seven, the 
youngest a baby of six months. 
These little creatures awaken 
the latent love of the older 
boys and girls. They satisfy 
the ache of hungry hearts. 
Babies are in demand in every 
cottage. It is a joyous sight 
when you step into the din- 
ing-room for dinner to see a 
cooing, friendly, curly-headed 
baby playing in its clothes- 
basket. Not a boy or girl 
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Give us this day our daily bread’ —the words are a mockery in most institutions. 
where poor food is served in coarse china on long bare tables. Here four boys sit 
at each table, and the service compares favorably with that in the average home 


passes the baby without some term of en- the love of their older brothers and sisters, 
dearment. These little creatures thrive on but they are not spoiled. Their destiny is 
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presided over by Mrs. Lane, who brings 
them up Montessori fashion. Moreover, 
each cottage has a grownup who acts as 
house father or mother. On all sides is 
the home atmosphere of love and under- 
standing. 

Next to the hominess the ability of the 
citizens is the most striking feature. The 
children are self-reliant, self-respecting, and 
full of initiative. This comes from eco- 
nomic independence. Each citizen earns 
his own living. As soon as he or she 
arrives, the first task is to secure em- 
ployment. There is the carpentry work, 
the building of houses, equipment, repairs, 
plumbing, the farming, planting, and raising 
of vegetables, the care of the cattle; all 
these things are done by the boys. The 
house-work, cooking, cleaning, sewing, 
laundering, caring for the little children, 
keeping accounts, buying household sup- 
plies, and making both ends meet; these 
are the tasks of the girls. The great novelty 
of it all is that the citizens not only do the 
work, but conceive and plan it as well. 

For all labor each child receives the cur- 
rent local wage of from six to seven cents 
anhour. Payment is made in token money, 
but when a citizen graduates, his savings 
are redeemed in regular currency. 

Out of their earnings the children pay 
for room, board, clothing, and every neces- 
sity and pleasure. There is no restriction 
on color, shape, or value of clothing. You 
may buy what you please at the com- 
munity store run by the citizens, provided 
you can afford it. There is equal latitude in 
the matter of accommodations. If dis- 
satisfied with board in one cottage, a citi- 
zen may move to another if there is room. 
This. is good for the housekeepers. It 
keeps up a standard. One day at lunch 
the cake was heavy. Criticisms came 
thick and fast. It was evident that the 
baking must improve, or the housekeeper 
would lose her boarders. 

The inevitable question of course is, 
Are there yno laggards? The answer is 
that constructive work that is paid for 
reduces that problem to a minimum. But 
once there was a little boy who rebelled. 
He flatly refused to lift his hand in any kind 
of labor. Day by day he grew more ragged 
and dirty. He was fed on the community 
leavings. At last his appearance became 
a disgrace, and the citizens held a meeting. 
It was decided to tax each member and 
buy the boy a suit of clothes. One night 
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the disreputable coat and trousers were 
burned, and new ones left in their place. 
In the morning the small lad had no alterna- 
tive but to wear what he found. Those 
clothes were like a red-hot brand on the flesh. 
The disgrace ate into the boy’s soul. He 
saw he was a pauper and a dependent. 
In a day he was hard at work. ‘The first 
money earned went. to reimburse the com- 
munity for his new suit. Today there are 
rarely any shirkers. 

Do not imagine the citizens are perfect. 
These children, like others, have their fits 
of passion, their tantrums, their days of 
bad behavior. But they are given .the 
opportunity to learn self-control through 
experience. It is a self-governing com- 
munity. From the first, the children have 
done their own thinking, made their own 
laws, and maintained discipline. When 
the Commonwealth started, the children 
assembled to draw up the laws. Mr. 
Lane saw that all looked to him for guid- 
ance. They voted as he voted. He de- 
termined to teach them a lesson. Deliber- 
ately he voted wrong on every question. 
The citizens followed suit. Soon they were 
in a frightful muddle. The citizens were 
in despair. They went to Mr. Lane. 

“Self-government. won’t work,” they 
declared. 

Mr. Lane looked at them quietly. ‘The 
trouble isn’t with self-government, but with 
you,” he said. Then he told them what 
he had done and why, and ended with, 
“Now go back, make your own laws, do 
your own thinking, never depend on any 
one else.” 

They went back, this time in a new spirit. 
Soon they had evolved wise rules of con- 
duct, children’s laws suited to children’s 
needs, not adult laws superimposed on 
children. That is the key-note—the great 
difference between the Commonwealth and 
all other Junior Republics. Other Repub- 
lics have adopted the bad as well as the 
good in society’s laws. They have copied 
the grown-up system of revenge, punish- 
ment, jails, and the attempt to create good 
behavior by fear. Not so the Common- 
wealth. Its laws are the result of experience. 
Mr. Lane has let his citizens go down a 
blind alley, find their mistake, and return. 

As an example, one day when Mr. Lane 
started for the city, the boys asked to 
make a bonfire. “Certainly,” said Mr. 
Lane, “only be careful to do no damage.” 
It was a gray day, and the wood was 
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damp. The~fire was a failure. Then a 
bright boy spoke up. “I know how to make 
it burn; put on some gasoline.” Down 
to the garage they trooped and returned 
with a bucket of gasoline, which was poured 
onto the wood. It proved a huge success. 
Bucket after bucket of gasoline disappeared 
in the flames. 

When Mr. Lane returned he asked about 
the bonfire. 

“‘Great,’’ was the answer in chorus. 

“How did you manageit?” asked Mr. Lane. 

These children know no fear. There is 
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There will be no reformation 
worthy of the name while boys 
are herded in forbidding dormito- 
ries; cottages must take the place of 
prisons. In this one twenty boys 
are housed. The picture in the oval 
shows a similar cottage being built 
by the boys. Besides getting very 
valuable training they saved the 
institution several thousand dollars 


no need for deception. 
Promptly they poured 
forth the story. 

Mr. Lane listened at- 
tentively. “Yes,” he 
said, “gasoline makes 
a fine fire, but an ex- 
pensive one.” Bit by 

bit he worked out the amount used, and 
what it would cost each boy. Moment 
by moment the faces grew more dejected. 
The lads saw the savings of months van- 
ishing. Then Mr. Lane ended with, “I 
want you boys to feel the place and every- 
thing on it is yours, but of course you must 
pay for what you use.” 

That principle was already citizen law. 
The boys accepted their fate without ques- 
tion and wrote this addition in the Statute 
Book: “If you use what you haven’t paid 
for, you must makerestitution with interest.” 
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Sometimes there is need of discipline. 
When there is, it is administered by the 
children through their court. Every Friday 
night court is held. In these proceedings 
the whole community takes part. Any 
one may give testimony. There is a sim- 
plicity that is lacking in an ordinary 
court. It results in greater justice. Fre- 
quently the judge is a girl. It was dis- 
covered that girls make better judges than 
boys, because they are more original. 
The verdict is, ‘Girls think up things to 
do to you, and boys only fine.” The first 
girl chosen objected. She said it was not 
the place fora woman. But the commu- 
nity knew better. They had listened to her 
wise remarks as a witness, and they in- 
sisted. Her success was instantaneous. 

A small girl of fourteen acted as judge the 
Friday night of my visit. A girl named 
Connie, aged fifteen, was brought before the 
court on the charge of swearing. After the 
indictment, there was a pause, then the 
judge asked, “‘How can I be sure what you 
said was swearing?” 

“Shall I tell you what it was?” volun- 
teered Connie. 

“No,” said the judge hurriedly. ‘Some 
children may never have heard the words.” 
Then after a moment of deep reflection and 
with utmost gravity, ‘‘I will appoint a com- 
mittee of experts on swearing to hear you.” 
Solemnly the two experts on swearing 
retired to listen to Connie. Gravely they 
returned and declared her language unfit 
for polite society. Again the judge paused, 
then passed sentence. 

“Connie, you must have your mouth 
washed with soap. You take care of the 
little children, and it’s bad of you to swear.” 

But from all parts of the room came 
murmurs of protest. It was evident 
the verdict was not satisfactory. These 
citizens do not hesitate to criticize the bench. 
“What’s the matter?” inquired the judge. 

Out flowed the following objections: “‘We 
don’t think the punishment a good one. 
Connie’s too big to have her mouth washed. 
It would take four of us to do it. 
It wouldn’t be dignified. It was all right 
in the early days of the Commonwealth, 
but we have passed that stage.” 

The judge listened reflectively. She had 
no arrogance or false pride. ‘‘You’re 
right,” she admitted, ‘“I’ll change my sen- 
tence. Connie must keep within the court- 
yard for three days.” 

When the trial was over, Connie came 
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to me to whisper, “I only swear in my own 
room, never before the babies.’”? Through 
her love for the little ones she was learning 
self-control. Fear had net purified her lips, 
but love was purifying both heart and lips. 
The children’s method of reformation is 
based on education, not on fear and pun- 
ishment. 

One great feature of the Commonwealth 
is its absolute democracy. The judge of 
Friday night may. Saturday morning be 
working under and taking orders from the 
delinquent she sentenced the day before. 
No one holds an elevated position. If there 
are complaints against Mr. Lane, they are 
brought before the court. When the Earl 
of Sandwich visited, he, too, became a cit- 
izen. All are treated alike. 

An important phase of the Common- 
wealth not yet touched on is coeducation. 
This experiment was roundly denounced 
and opposed. It was declared impossible 
to bring delinquent boys and girls together 
without dire results. But Mr. Lane in- 
sisted. ‘Only when both sexes are together 
is life normal. You can’t secure the family 
spirit without it,” was his contention. 
Especially was the plan essential, Mr. Lane 
felt, to the delinquent girl. Girls get into 
trouble through irregular relations. How 
can they learn right relations and behavior 
except by experience? To segregate boys 
and girls and expect good behavior in after 
life is like trying to teach piano-playing 
without a piano. So boys and girls were put 
together in a cottage. The first floor was 
made common to both. On the second 
the building was partitioned in the middle, 
on one side live the girls, on the other the 
boys. The citizens on their own initiative 
enacted the law that boys and girls should 
never trespass in one another’s quarters. 
From the beginning Mr. Lane says there 
has been no sex problem. The checks 
and balances of normal life have created 
friendly, natural, and wholesome relations. 

This does not mean that a particular girl 
has not cared for a particular boy. That 
has happened, but the romantic glamour has 
not lasted. Mary adoring John asks to sit 
next him at table. Now John unfortunately 
has atrocious table-manners. He gobbles his 
food and guzzles his soup and makes a fearful 
noise. In a few days the dream John 
vanishes. But with the departing thrill 
Mary learns a real lesson. She finds John, 
in spite of his bad manners, honest and 
generous. A new value arises. If any- 








thing beyond friendship ever develops, it 
will be love based on knowledge. One 
hindrance to romance in youth is that girls 
at maturity are older than boys the same 
age. Invariably the attitude of the older 
girls in the Commonwealth to the boys has 
been that of big sisters. 

It is the graduates who have clinched 
the success of the Commonwealth. It ex- 
pects more than mere making good. Its 
citizens have learned how to work, how to 
play, how to love. They have learned 
self-control. They are good not only under 
orders, but in the free open world. They 
are expected to compete with and equal or 
surpass their fellows in society. Reports 
from all quarters show that they do. The 
Commonwealth is turning out the best 
cooks, the best  sol- 
diers, the best carpen- 
ters, the most capable 
citizens. 

Said Lord Lytton 
one day while talking 
about the citizens: 
“My only difficulty is 
to know what to do 
with the children when 
they graduate. They 
are so fine it is diffi- 
cult to find places good 
enough for them.” 
And this was said of 
little waifs, strays, 
and pickpockets 
gathered up from the streets of London! 

If the Commonwealth can produce such 
results, let us steal its secret and multiply 
those results throughout the United States. 
It is for the women to do this. Long ago 
there would have been many reformatories 
that reform if the mother half of the human 
race had had a hand in their shaping. I 
say advisedly the mother half, for women 
have been engaged in the work. But too 
often these women have been trained in 
man-made schools. They have been 
taught to act according to routine, to 
be impersonal and abstract. The hu- 
maneness, mother love, mothercraft has 
been crushed out. Only in a few instances, 
where men like Mr. Lane or Thomas Mott 
Osborne have arisen, has the spirit of moth- 
erhood survived. And these men have 
been dubbed sentimentalists. But that 
mother point of view is important. Women 
haven’t spent generations in the nursery 
for naught. They have treasures to give 


izens. 
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This article ends Miss Doty’s series. 
She has shown what evil places 
most reformatories are: here she 
tells what influences for good most 
reformatories might be. 
that the result of this earnest re- 
former’s work will be that the 
American people will go out of the 
criminal-making business and will 
adopt the infinitely wiser 
money-saving course of training 
bad boys to be good men and cit- 
In every state in the Union 
bands of women are now being 
organized to carry on this work 
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as great as men’s. Every honest man 
knows it. He rejoices in a coworker when 
she expresses herself, her womanhood, in her 
work, and is not a poor imitation of him. 
Whether it be in law, medicine, politics, 
reformatories, or the home, woman is 
needed, needed because she is different from 
man. That is the great reason for suffrage. 

If children are taken out of the homes, 
women must follow them into the institu- 
tions and express their mothercraft there. 
Let man and woman work shoulder to 
shoulder. Let him build his buildings, 
install his new plumbing, invent his labor- 
saving machines, but when he attempts to 
raise children by the same business methods 
and make them merely cogs in a machine, 
it is time woman stepped in. She knows 
that girls are not 
taught cooking by 
steaming masses of 
food in unwieldy vats. 
That boys are not 
taught honesty and 
courage by a system 
of silence and suppres- 
sion. Therefore it is 
for her to see that no 
child goes unkissed or 
untucked to bed. That 
the spirit as well as the 
body is cared for—for 
only the kernel nour- 
ishes. She must go 
hammering at the 
doors of even the best institutions, and de- 
mand that the spiritual beauty be made to 
coordinate with the outer perfection. If the 
institutions bound by a system of routine 
and red tape refuse her admittance, there 
are other ways of winning the battle. Let 
men and women form small committees, rent 
a cottage, create a diminutive Common- 
wealth, and show to their city and state what 
can be done when man with his strength and 
woman with her mothercraft combine to 
make a reformatory that reforms. Not long 
will the old institutions stand such anattack. 
Their doors will soon sag on their hinges, 
their corridors be empty, for no judge or 
jury or public will consent to consign a 
child to their soul-warping halls 

My call is to women, for men will 
readily follow. Remember the world’s 
children are your children. Your mother- 
craft belongs to each tiny soul that with 
outstretched baby hands pleads to you for 
protection. 


We hope 


and 





Teddy bent across Desire’s shoulder, asking permission by his silence. “You may take a nice Christmas 
kiss,’ she said, “if that's what you're after—just one.” He brushed her cool cheeks, and 
then she repelled him. “Now,” she said, “let me finish fixing my hair™ 
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Slaves of 


Freedom 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Synopsis: In his boyhood, Theodore Gurney had had as 
achum a wonderful little girl named Desire. Her father was 
Hal, son of Mrs. Sheerug, who lived near Teddy’s home in 
Eden Row, a respectable London street, and her mother 
was Vashti, a singer. Many were the happy recollections 
which Teddy had of his childhood playmate. Then Hal and 
his wife had quarreled, and Vashti had spirited little Desire 
away to America with her. But the boy, now a young 
artist-author, whose book, “Life Till Twenty-one,” is a 
“best-seller,” has always kept her memory in his heart. 
She is his ideal, and he has p i himself some day to 
find her and offer himself to her‘as of old. This promise he 
has confided to no one save Madame Josephine, who runs 
a beauty-shop—Beauty Incorporated—in which Teddy 
holds several well-paying shares. The kindly motherly old 
lady has sympathized with him and given the only bit of 
advice about women he ever received: Don't try to judge, 
or you'll be unjust; try to understand. 

Then the long-hoped-for happens: while on an early- 
summer motor-trip Teddy finds Desire again. She is in 
England with Janice Audrey, ‘‘Fluffy,”’ an actress, and is 
playing a part in an Arthurean pageant. Teddy is over- 
joyed, but Desire is curiously and coldly unresponsive. 
Teddy finds that she is to sail for New York almost im- 
mediately with Fluffy, and in vain he tries to dissuade 
her. Fluffy has suddenly decided to leave in order to 
escape the too arduous suit of a Mr, Horace Overbridge, 
whom she really loves, but is too selfishly self-centered to 
marry. 

There follows an unhappy summer, in which Teddy 
writes regularly and arduously, but Desire deigns not a 
word in reply. At last, in desperation, he sails for New 
York, — his parents that he is going to see his American 
publishers, himself that he will find Desire and make her 
love him. Though he cables her of his coming, she does not 
meet him. This reception is typical of what follows. In 
vain, by words and deeds and a lavish expenditure of money, 
Teddy endeavors to break through her cold and apparently 
studied indifference. She sees him only at her convenience, 
putting him off for “Fluffy” or other of her gay theatrical 
friends. At times Teddy is encouraged by a spontaneous 
burst of affection—only to be rebuffed immediately. 
Vashti's touching interest in his “‘affair’’ gives him a gleam 
of hope, however. He and Desire spend an increasing 
amount of time together, and she is Specmety happy, 
although she warns him that he continues his suit at his own 
risk. One night he kisses her for the first time. She makes 
neither protest nor response. 

Some weeks previously Horace, Fluffy’s lover, has unex- 
nectedly come over from England to try again to win her. 
Fluffy is half resentful, half tolerant. One evening a night 
automobile-ride up the country from New York is proposed. 
Desire and Teddy, Fluffy and Horace, Vashti and a Mr. 
Dak, compose the party. They arrive in the morning at 
the country estate where Mr. Dak is known. 





EDDY sat with his mother’s letter 
in his hand, the same kind of 
letter that years ago Mrs. Sheerug 
must! have penned to Desire’s 

father when he had followed Vashti to 
America. How selfish lovers were in the 
price they made others pay! What dearly 
purchased happiness ! 

And he was becoming like Hal. 
sented the comparison, but he was. 


He re- 
Fame 


and opportunity were knocking at his door. 





Author of “‘The Garden Without Walls,” “The Raft,” etc 
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fallen, crystal-white snow blankets all the countryside. 
The ladies, however, are tired and disgruntled. Fluffy, 
who herself suggested the trip, is angry with Horace for 
bringing her on it. The three go to their rooms to sleep. 
Horace and Teddy fall to talking in the big living-room, 
while Mr. Dak doses in his chair. Horace begins a bitter 
denunciation of Fluffy and Desire and their kind. ‘‘There 
are women,” he says, ‘‘ who never take a holiday from them- 
selves. They're too timid—too selfish. They're afraid 
of marrying; they distrust men. They're afraid of having 
children; they worship their own bodies. All their stand- 
ards are ey They regard the sacredness of birth as 
defilement—think it drags them down to the level of the 
animals. They make love seem ugly. They've gota 
morbid streak that makes them fear everything that’s 
blustering and genuine. Their fear lest they should lose 
their liberty keeps them captives. They’re slaves of free- 
dom, starving their souls and living for externals."" Some- 
time later Desire appears, and she and Teddy take a never- 
to-be-forgotten walk through the “silver wood” on the 
estate, ye which they come nearer to an understandi 
than ever before. Meantime Fluffy and Horace quarrel an 
with Vashti and Mr. Dak return to the city. Teddy and 
Desire make the trip by train after “the happiest day ever”’ 
together. But when they reach the apartment, they find 
that Mr. Dak, there alone with Vashti, has “made a fool 
of himself,”’ and he is ordered out. Then Desire peremptor- 
ily sends Teddy away. with the accusation, “All men are 
beasts, I expect,’’ ringing in his ears. 

A sleepless night and a lonesome day follow. The un- 
toward incident seems to have cast an ugly shadow on his 
own pure love for Desire. Regret sweeps over him that she 
should have to undergo such an > hg oe He falls to 
musing, then, of his financial outlook; he realizes that he 
is living far beyond his means, and looks with foreboding to 
the time when he shall have frankly to tell Desire of his 
inability to continue his extravagance. en no word 
comes from her, he sends flowers, but not until noon of the 
second day does he hear from her. Then as usual she does 


the unusual and calls for him. They lunch together, and 
he learns that Horace, disgusted with cy? Hying and 
petulance, has sailed for England, and that Fluffy, repenting 


too tardily, is all broken up over it. : 

During the succeeding fortnight Teddy and Desire for- 
get the Mr. Dak incident and begin going about as of old. 

hristmas is at hand, and Teddy purchases a costly wrist- 
watch for Denies, evens it to her one evening shortly before 
Christmas and after much difficulty persuading her to 
keep it. Immediately she to Fluffy’s theater to show 
the F ap to her. ey 4 arrive between the acts and find 
Fluffy prostrated by the news which has just tome of Hor- 
ace’s marriage in England. With Teddy’s help Desire 
takes her home. Returning to his hotel, he finds a letter 
from his mother telling of the failure of Beauty Incorpor- 
ated, and begging him to come home. 


NOT KNOW HER HEART 





Instead of opening to them, he sat weakly 
waiting for a girl whg didn’t seem to care. 
One day fame and opportunity would go 
away; when they were gone, he would have 
lost his only chance of making the girl 
respond. If he became great, really great, 
she might appreciate him. 

For the first time in his dealings with 
Desire strategy suggested itself. Not until 
Fluffy had lost Horace had she discovered 
that she had a heart. If he were to leave 
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Desire— Fear gripped him lest while he 
was gone some one else might claim her. 
The loneliness of what he would have to face 
appalled him. It was a loneliness which she 
would share at least in part; the habits 
formed from having been loved, even though 
she had not loved in return, might lead her 
into another man’s arms. 

And yet, strategy or no strategy, he 
would have to leave New York; he couldn’t 
keep up the pace. The fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year which had come to him from 
Beauty Incorporated hadn’t been much, 
but while it lasted it had been certain. 
It had been something to fall back on. It 
had stood between him and poverty. His 
nerve was shaken. What if his vein of 
fancy should run dry? His habits of in- 
dustry were already lost. He would have to 
go into retreat to refind them, go some- 
where where people believed in him; then 
he might retrieve his confidence. The 
yearning to be mothered, which the strong- 
est men feel at times, swept over him. 

If he appealed to Desire one last time, 
would she understand; would she be kind to 
him as she had been to Fluffy? He won- 
dered—and he doubted. If he told her of 
the loss of the fifteen hundred dollars, his 
trouble would sound paltry. It might sound 
to her as though he were asking her to 
restore to him the watch-bracelet. It was 
in her company that he had spent so riot- 
ously; she might think that he was accusing 
her of having been mercenary. She had 
never been that; she had given him far 
more in happiness than the means of hap- 
piness had cost. But he couldn’t conceive 
of being in her company and refraining from 
extravagance. Her personality made reck- 
lessness contagious; it acted like strong 
wine, diminishing both the future and the 
past till the present became of total impor- 
tance. 

There was a phrase in his mother’s letter 
which brought an unreasonable warmth to 
his heart, ‘‘Come back to where we feel so 
proud of you.” It was a long while since 
any one had felt proud of him. But how 
had she guessed that? He had poured out 
his admiration. He had been so unselfish in 
his adoration that he had sometimes fancied 
that he had been despised for it. He had 
almost come to believe that there was an 
unpleasantness in his appearance, or a 
taint in his character, which the love-blind 
eyes of Eden Row had failed to discover. 
Desire seemed most conscious of it when he 
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stood in the light. It was only in the dusk 
of cabs and taxis that she almost forgot it. 
Sometimes she seemed morbidly aware of 
this defect; then she would say in a weary 
little voice, “I don’t feel like kissing tonight.” 

Humiliation was enervating his talent. 
He was losing faith in his own worth, the 
faith so necessary to an artist. Desire said 
that it was “soft” of him to want her to be 
proud of him. Perhaps it was. But if she 
ought not to be proud of him, who ought? 

It would be good to get back to people 
who frankly reciprocated his pride—to his 
artist-father with his lofty ideals, who went 
marching through life with all his bands 
playing, never halting for spurious success 
to overtake him. It would be good to get 
back, and yet— 

She had worked herself into his blood. 
She was a disease for which she herself was 
the only cure. Without the hope of seeing 
her, his future would lose its sight. Up till 
now the short nightly partings had been 
agonies which called for many kisses to dull 
their pain. When absent from her he had 
made haste to sleep, that oblivion might 
bridge the gulf of separation. To have to 
face interminable days which would bring no 
promise of her girlish presence seemed 
worse than death. If he returned to Eng- 
land, what certainty would he have that 
they would ever meet again? 

The wildness of his panic abated. He 
urged himself to be strong. If he went on as 
he was going now, he would bankrupt his 
life. Tomorrow he would plead with her. 
If she still procrastinated, then the only 
way to draw her nearer would be to go from 
her. The horror of parting confronted him 
again. He closed his eyes to shut it out. 
He would decide nothing tonight. 

Next morning he phoned her at the usual 
time. She was still sleeping; he left a re- 
quest that she should call him. He waited 
till twelve. At last he grew impatient and 
phoned her again. He was told that she 
had gone out with Fluffy, leaving word 
that he would hear from her later. By three 
o’clock he had not heard. All day he had 
been kept at high tension. The cavalierness 
of her conduct roused his indignation. Her 
punishment was out of all proportion to his 
offense, especially after the way in which 
she had received the watch-bracelet. A 
month ago he would have hurried out to 
send her a peace-offering of flowers. Today 
he hurried out on a different errand. 

Jumping on a bus, he rode up Fifth 





Avenue and alighted at The International 
Sleeping Car Company. Entering swiftly 
for fear his resolution should forsake him, 
he booked a berth on the ship sailing on 
Christmas Eve, the next night. He hesi- 
tated as to whether he should send his 
mother a cable; he determined to postpone 
that final step. He had booked and can- 
celed a berth before. He tried to believe 
that he was no more serious now than on 
that occasion. He was only proving to him- 
self and to her his supreme earnestness. If 
she gave him any encouragement, even 
though she didn’t definitely promise to 
marry him, he would postpone his sailing. 

He wandered out into the streets. Lights 
had sprung up, floating like gold and silver 
tulips on the dusk. Crowds surged by mer- 
rily; all their talk wasof Christmas. The look 
of Christmas was in their faces. Girls hung 
on the arms of men. Everywhere he saw 
lovers: they swayed along the pavement 
as though they were one; they snuggled in 
hansoms, sitting close together; they fled 
by in taxis, wraithlike in the darkness, 
fleeting as the emotion they expressed. 
How many lovers would meet in New 
York tonight! He felt stunned. His heart 
ached intolerably. 

In sheer aimlessness he strolled into the 
‘ Waldorf and hovered by the pillar from 
which he had so often watched to see her 
come. To see her approaching now he 
would give a year of his life. She would be 
wearing her white-fox furs and the little 
tweed suit he had given her. The fur 
rubbed off on his sleeves; it told many 
tales. His resolution was weakening every 
minute; soon it would be impossible to 
leave her, even to pretend he had ever 
thought of leaving her. 

He must keep his mind occupied; must go 
to some place which held no associations. 
Sauntering along Thirty-fourth Street, he 
passed by the Beauty Parlor where she 
went, as she said, “to be glorified.” He 
crossed Broadway beneath the crashing 
elevated. Gimbel’s at least would leave him 
unreminded; she refused to shop at any store 
which was not on Fifth Avenue. He had 
drifted through several departments, when 
he was startled by a voice. He turned as 
though he had been struck. A salesman 
demonstrating a phonograph had chosen the 
record “Absent” for the purpose. He 


stood tensely, listening to the tenor wail 
that came from the impersonal instrument: 
Thinking I see you—thinking I see you smile. 
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It was the last straw. His pride was 
broken. What did it matter whether she 
cared? The terrible reality was his need of 
her. He made a dash for the nearest tele- 
phone and rang her up. 

A man answered. “Who? Mr. Gurney? 
Hold the line. I'll call her. Little D., here’s 
your latest. Hurry.” 

He heard Desire’s tripping footsteps in 
the passage and her reproving whisper to her 
companion, “ You had no right to do that.” 
Then her clear voice, thrilling him even at 
that distance: “Hullo, Bright Eyes! I’ve 
just this minute got home. Did you get my 
wire? You didn’t? But you must have. 
I sent it after you left last night. Humph! 
You’d better ask the clerk at the desk. 
Oh, you’re not at the Brevoort? At Gim- 
bel’s? What are you doing there? Buying 
me another watch-bracelet? Never mind, 
tell me presently. No, I’m not going to tell 
you what was in the telegram. What’s 
that?” 

He had asked who was with her. 

“Naturally, I can’t answer,” she said, 
“not now—later. You understand why. 
Of course you cancome. Hurry. I’m dying 
to see you. By-by.” 

He had been conscious while she was 
speaking that her conversation was framed 
quite as much for the other man’s mystifi- 
cation as for his own. There had been a 
tantalizing remoteness in her tones. But 
what other man had the privilege to call 
her “Little D.’’? 

Life had become worth living again. The 
madness was on him to spend, to be gay, to 
atone. On his way up-town he went into 
Maillard’s to buy her a box of her favorite 
caramels. He stopped at Thorley’s and 
purchased a corsage of orchids. He was 
allowing her to twist him round her finger. 
He confessed it. But what did anything 
matter? He was going to her. Life had 
become radiantly happy. He no longer had 
to eye passing lovers with envy. He was 
of their company. 

When he had pressed the button of the 
apartment, he was kept waiting—kept 
waiting so long that he rang twice. On the 
other side Twinkles was barking furiously; 
then he heard the soft swish of approaching 
garments. The door opened. Through the 
crack he could just make out her face. 

“Don’t come in till I hide,” she warned 
him in a whisper. “Every one’s out, except 
me and Twinkles. I’m half-way through 
dressing.”’ She retreated, leaving the door 
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ajar. When she had fled across the hall into 
the passage, she called to him, “You may 
come in now.” 

He closed the door and listened in the 
discreet silence. She was in her bedroom. 
She had made a great secret of her little 
nest. It was a forbidden spot; though she 
deigned to describe it to him she left his 
imagination to do the rest. He had often 
begged her to let him peep across the 
threshold. She had invariably denied him, 
putting on her most shocked expression. 

He walked into the front room; it was 
littered with presents, received and to be 
given, and their torn wrappings. 

She heard him. “You mustn’t go in 
there,”’ she called. 

“Then where am I to go?” 

“Bother, I don’t know. You may stand 
in the passage and talk to me if you like.” 

For a quarter of an hour he leaned 
against the wall, facing her closed door. 
While they exchanged remarks, he judged 
her progress by sounds. Sometimes she in- 
formed him as to their meaning. “It’s my 
powder-box that I’m opening now. What 
you heard then was the stopper of my Mary 
Garden bottle. Shan’t be long.” 

Her voice reached him muffled; by the 
rustling she must be slipping on her skirt. 
“I’m keeping you an awfully long while, 
Meester Deek; you’re very patient. If you 
promise to be good, you may come inside.” 

She was seated at her dressing-table, 
putting a few final touches to her hair. 

“Hullo!” She did not turn, but let her 
reflection do the welcoming. 

He bent across her shoulder, asking per- 
mission by his silence. 

“You may take a nice Christmas kiss, if 
that’s what you’re after—just one.”’ 

He brushed her. cool cheek, the unre- 
sponsive cheek of an obedient child. Her 
arms curved up to her head like the fine 
handles of a fragile vase. His arms went 
about her. His action was unplanned. He 
was on his knee beside her, clutching her 
to him and kissing the hands which strove 
to push him from her. When his lips sought 
hers, she turned her face aside so that he 
could only reach the merest corner of her 
mouth. So she lay for some seconds, her 
face averted, till her motionlessness had 
quelled his emotion. 

She laughed, freeing herself from his 
embrace. “Now let me finish fixing my 
hair.” 

He filled in the awkward silence by plac- 





ing the corsage of orchids in her lap. Be- 
fore she thanked him, she tried them at 
various angles against her breast, studying 
their effect in the mirror. Then she whis- 
pered reproachfully: ‘“Aren’t you extrava- 
gant? Money does burn holes in your 
pockets. You ought to give it to some one 
to take care of for you.” 

He sat down and glanced about him. 
On the dressing-table in a silver frame was 
a photograph of Tom. On the wall, in a 
line above the bed, were more different 
poses of him. Vaguely he began to guess 
why she had made such a secret of her bed- 


room, and why she had let him see it at 


this stage in his courtship. Jealousy smol- 
dered like a sullen spark; it sprang into a 
flame which tortured and consumed him. It 
made him feel brutal. But it had burned 
long enough to harden his resolve. 

She rose and picked up her jacket. 
“D’you want to help me?”’ 

He took it from her without alacrity. 
As he guided her arms into the sleeves, she 
murmured: “‘ Why were you so naughty last 
night, Meester Deek? You almost made me 
cross. I was so upset and tired. You 
weren’t kind.”’ Then, with a flickering 
uplifting of her lashes, “But I’m not tired 
any longer.”’ 

She waited, expectant. Nothing hap- 


‘pened. She picked up a hand-mirror, sur- 


veying the back of her neck and giving her 
rebellious little curl a final pat as though 
bidding it be careful of its manners. In lay- 
ing it down she contrived to hold the glass 
so as to get a glimpse of his face across her 
shoulder. Her expression stiffened. As if 
he were not there, she swept over to the 
door, switched off the light, and left him to 
follow. 

He found her in the front room. She had 
unwrapped a pot of azaleas and was clearing 
a space to set it on the table. 

“Tom brought me this,” she explained in 
a preoccupied tone. “He was waiting for 
me when I got back. It was Tom who 
answered the ’phone when you called me. 
Kind of him to remember me, wasn’t it?” 

“Very kind.” 

“You don’t need to agree if you don’t 
really think so.” She spoke petulantly, 
with her back toward him. “Even a plant 
means a lot to some people. Tom’s only an 
actor. He’s not a rich author to whom 
money means nothing.” 

“And I’m not.” 

“‘Well, you act as if you were.” 











She had found that the bottom of the pot 
was wet and walked out of the room to 
fetch a plate before setting it on the table. 
While she was gone, he groped after the 
deep-down cause of her annoyance. 

“Did you really send me a telegram?” 
he asked the moment she reentered. 

“Vou’ve never caught me fibbing yet. 
I’ve been careful. Why do you doubt 
it?” 

“T thought you might have said it—well, 
just for something to say. Perhaps because 
you were embarrassed, or to make Tom 
jealous.” 

“Embarrassed! Why embarrassed? Tom’s 
an old friend. I must say you have a high 
opinion of me. It strikes me Mrs. Theodore 
Gurney’s going to have a rough time.” 

There was dead silence. She pivoted 
slowly and captured both his hands. Drag- 
ging him to the couch, she made him sit 
beside her. In the sudden transition of her 
mood her face had become as young and 
mischievous with smiles as before it had 
been elderly and cross. - 

“Well, Meester Deek, haven’t you any- 
thing to say? Don’t you like me better 
now?” She dived to within an inch of his 
face as though she were about to kiss him, 
and there stopped short, laughing into his 
eyes. When he made no response, she be- 
came tensely grave. “I can be a little cat 
sometimes, and yet you want to live with 
me all your life. I should think you’d get 
sick of me. I’m very honest to let you see 
what I really am.” She said this with a 
wise shake of her head and an air of self- 
congratulation. ‘But you're a beast, too, 
when you’re offended.” She stooped and 
kissed his hand. “The first time I’ve ever 
done that,” she murmured, ‘‘to you or any 
man. Haven’t we gone far enough with 
our quarreling?” 

“T think we have.” g 

“But you’ve not forgiven me? Well, I'll 
tell you, and then you’ll ask my pardon.” 
She moved away from him to the other end 
of the couch. “I’ve really been very sweet 
to you all the time, and you haven’t known 
it. Last night we were both stupid; I was 
upset. I don’t know which of us was the 
worse. But after you’d gone I was sorry, 
and I dressed and went out all alone at mid- 
night to send you a telegram so you’d know 
that I was sorry directly you woke in the 
morning. It wasn’t my fault that you didn’t 
get it. And then about today—you’re 
angry because I didn’t call you up. It was 
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because I was looking after your Christmas 
present. And when you came here all glum 
and sulky, I let you see my bedroom. And 
now I’ve kissed your hand. Isn’t that 
enough?” 

She was turning all the tables on him. 
“Let’s be friends,” he said. When he 
slipped his arm about her, she flinched. 
“Mind my flowers. Don’t crush them. 
You must first say that you’re sorry.” 

“Y’m sorry. Terribly sorry.” 

“All right, then. But you did hurt me 
last night when—when you went away like 
that.” 

“But you often let me go away like that.” 

She held up a finger. “You're starting 
again.” : 

She rose and walked over to a pile of par- 
cels which were lying on the piano. As he 
watched her, the thought of Tom came 
back. She hadn’t explained those photo- 
graphs; his pride wouldn’t permit him to 
ask her. 

“You're not very curious, Meester Deek. 
Why d’you think I kept you waiting in the 
passage and wouldn’t let you come in here? 
I was afraid you might see something. I[’ll 
let you see it now.” 

She was leaning against the piano. He 
went and stood beside her. She moved 
nearer so that her hair swept his cheek like 
a caress. ‘Do you like it?” She placed a 
miniature of herself done on ivory in his 
hand. 

“For me?” he asked incredulously. 

“Who else? No, listen, before you thank 
me. I thought they’d never get it done. 
They’ve been weeks over it. All day I’ve 
been hurrying them. Now won’t you own 
that you have been misunderstanding?” 

“T’ve been an unjust idiot.” 

“Not so bad as that. And I’m not so bad 
either, if you only knew. Now I'll put on 
your bracelet. Did you notice that I wasn’t 
wearing it?” 

‘““Why weren’t you?” 

The babies came into her eyes. “You’ve 
had a narrow escape. If you hadn’t been 
nice, I was going to give it to you to take 
back. Let’s fetch it. You can fasten it on 
for me.” 


From the steps of the apartment-house 
they hailed a hansom, and drove through 
the winking night to the Claremont. ‘“‘So, 
honey, just play in your own backyard,’” 
she sang. When she found that she couldn’t 
intimidate him, she started on another frag- 
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“Aren't you extravagant?” reproved Desire, as she laid the orchids down and went on fixing her 
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Teddy did not reply, but, sat down and glanced about 
smoldered like a sullen spark; then it sprang 


for you. 
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ment, filling in the gaps with humming 
when she forgot the words: 


“Oh, you beautiful girl, 
What a beautiful girl you are! 
You’ve made my dreams come true to me—’ 


“Sounds as though I were praising myself, 
doesn’t it? Don’t come so near, Meester 
Deek; every time you hug me you carry 
away so much of my little white foxes. 
Soon there won’t be any fur left.” 

While she went to the ladies’ room to see 
whether her appearance had suffered under 
his kisses, he engaged a table in a corner 
overlooking the Hudson. 

Toward the end of the meal a silence fell 
between them. She sat back with her eyes 
- partly closed and her body relaxed. Up to 
that moment she had been daringly viva- 
cious. He had learned to fear her high 
spirits and fits of niceness. They came in 
gusts; they always had to be paid for with 
periods of languor. 

“What are you thinking?” he asked. 
“Something sad, I’ll warrant.” 

“Fluffy.” She glanced across at him, 
appealing for his patience. 

“How is she?” He tried to humor her 
with a display of interest. 

“She’s broken up. She’s been speaking 
to Simon Freelevy. She absolutely refuses 
to go on playing in New York; it’s too full 
of memories. So it’s all arranged; she’s 
going to California in the New Year with a 
road company.” 

He understood her depression now. If 
Fluffy was leaving New York, this was his 
chance. Somehow or other he must manage 
to hang on. He was glad he had not sent 
that cable to his mother. 

“That’s hard lines for you.” He sank his 
voice sympathetically. “You'll miss her 
awfully.” 

Desire woke up and became busy with 
what remained of her.ice. ‘I shan’t. She 
wants me to go with her. It’ll do me good.” 
Then, coaxingly, as though she were asking 
his permission, “I’ve never been to Cali- 
fornia.” 

The heat drained from him. He paused, 
giving himself time to grow steady. If he 
counted for so little, she shouldn’t guess his 
bitter disappointment. ‘ But will you leave 
your mother? I should think she would be 
frightfully lonely.” 

“My beautiful mother’s so unselfish.” 

iti But—” 


“Well?” She shot the question at him. 
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They gazed at each other. He wondered 
whether she was only playing with him— 
whether she had said it only that he might 
amuse her with a storm of protests. 

“You were going to ask about yourself?’’ 
she suggested. “I’ve thought all that out. 
You and mother can come and join us 
somewhere. There’s splendid riding out 
West. I’ve always wanted to ride. It 
would be fine to go flying along together if— 
if you were there.” 

He didn’t understand this girl who could 
give him ivory miniatures one minute and 
propose to go away for months the next; 
who, while she refused to become anything 
to him, undertook to arrange his life. 

He laughed tolerantly. “I’m afraid that 
can’t be. I shouldn’t accomplish much by 
tagging after a road company all across a 
continent. You don’t seem to realize that 
I have a living to earn.” 

“That was a nasty laugh,” 
“T didn’t like it one little bit.” 

She played with his fingers idly, lifting 
them up and letting them fall, like soldiers 
marking time. ‘Your living to earn!” She 
smiled. “It seems to come easily enough. 
I hear you talk about it, but I never see you 
working.” 

Here was the opening for which he had 
been waiting. “You're right. I’ve hardly 
done a stroke since I landed. Winning you 
has taken all my time.” 

“Has it?’”’ She glanced round the room 
dreamily, making confidences impossible 
by her lack of enthusiasm. 

He got up. “Shall we go back to the 
apartment? We can talk better there.” 

She lounged to her feet.- “If you'll prom- 
ise not to worry me. I’ve gone through too 
much today already.” 

He knew the meaning of her fatigue; 
once more she was barricading herself. He 
was doubly sure of it when he saw her open 
her vanity-case and produce a veil. A veil 
was a means of protection which, above all 
others, he detested. 

On the drive back she sat rigid with her 
hand before her eyes, as though. she slept. 
It seemed to him that he had not advanced 
a pace since the ride to Long Beach; the 
only difference was that his arm encircled 
her. She paid so little heed to it that he 
withdrew it. She gave no sign that she 
noticed its withdrawal. It was only when 
they were halting that she came to herself 
with a drowsy yawn. Leaning against his 
shoulder for a second she peered up at him 


she pouted. 





with mock regret. “And to think that my 
head might have been resting there all the 
time!” 

After the elévator had left them, she 
stood outside the door and carefully re- 
moved her veil. It was a frank invitation 
to him to kiss her and say good-by. 
He did neither. She drew the palms of 
her hands across her eyes. “I ought to 
go to bed. You are a sticker. Well, if 
you won’t go, just for a little while.” 

She produced the key from her vanity- 
case. He took it from her and slipped it 
into the latch. Only Twinkles was at home. 
For Twinkles she mustered the energy for a 
display of fun-making. Romping with the 
dog revived her. 

“Take the nice gentleman in there,” she 
said, ‘‘while mistress makes herself beauti- 
ful. Mistress can’t allow the same gentle- 
man, however pleasant, to come into her 
bedroom twice.” 

He didn’t feel flippant. He was quiver- 
ing with earnestness. While he waited 
among the litter of presents and paper he 
tried to master his emotions. He knew that 
if he once got to touching and kissing her, 
he would go out of the door with matters as 
undecided as when he had entered. 

She drifted into the room rubbing her 
hands. “Been putting scent on them,” she 
explained, holding out to him her smooth 
little palms. ‘Don’t they smell nice?”’ 

He didn’t kiss them. He didn’t dare. 
She gave him a puzzled look of inquiry; 
then turned her back upon him and became 
absorbed in gathering up the scattered 
papers. When several minutes of silence 
had elapsed, she turned. 

“I’m not going to quarrel with you, if 
that’s what you want. You’d have been 
wise if you had said good-night to me down- 
stairs. If you’ve really got something on 
your mind, for heaven’s sake get it off.” 

“Tt’s difficult, and you don’t help me.” 

She tossed her head impatiently. “You 
make me tired. It isn’ta girl’s place to help.” 

Seating herself on the floor, with her legs 
crossed under her and her ankles peeping 
out from under her skirt, she began to wrap 
up presents. ‘Please be nice,” she im- 


plored him in a little voice, “because I 
really do like you. Sit down here beside me 
and put your finger on the knots, so that 
I can tie them.” 

He sat down a little removed from her. 
That wasn’t quite what she had intended. 
She made a mischievous face at him. 
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“Tt isn’t a question of being nice,” he 
said quietly, “it’s a question of being hon- 
est. I’ve booked my berth for tomorrow 
night.” 

She gave a scarcely perceptible start. 
When she spoke, it was without raising her 
eyes. “You did that once before. You 
can’t play the same trick twice.” 

“Tt isn’t a trick this time.” 

She eyed him cloudily, still persuaded 
that it was. ‘Are you saying that because 
of what I told- you about going to Califor- 
nia? I thought you were too big and 
splendid to return tit for tat.” 

“Tt isn’t tit for tat. I booked it this 
afternoon, before I knew about California.” 

She gave her shoulders a shrug of annoy- 
ance. ‘Well, you know your own business 
best.” 

“T don’t; that’s why I’m telling you. 
I’m not being unkind. My business may be 
yours.” 

At last she took him seriously. “I don’t 
see how it can be; you’d better explain. 
But first tell me: are you trying to imitate 


Horace? Because if you are, it won’t 
work.” 
“T’m not.” 


“Then let’s be honest and sensible.” 

Seated on the floor in the dim-lit room, 
with the Christmas presents strewn around, 
he told her. The first part was the old 
story of how he had dreamed about her 
from a child. 

“You know that’s true, Princess.” 

“And I’ve dreamed about you,” she 
nodded. ‘You were my fairy-story.” 

“Then why — ” 

“You tell me first.” 

So he told her: told her how she had 
pained him in England by her silence; told 
her what her words ‘Come to America” 
had implied; described to her the expecta- 
tions with which he had set sail; the disap- 
pointment when on landing he had found 
that she was absent; and then the growing 
heartache that had come to him while she 
had trifled with him. He spared her noth- 
ing. ‘And you act as if my loving you 
bored you,” he said, “and yet, if I take you 
at your word, you’re petulant. May I 
speak about money now? I know how you 
hate me to talk of it. And you won’t mis- 
understand?” 

She gave her silent consent. 

“T can’t afford to live in New York any 
longer. Last night there was a letter waiting 
for me. It told me that my only certain 
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source of income was lost. It told me a 
whole lot besides; they’re lonely and prom- 
ise to postpone Christmas if I’ll cable them 
that I’m coming.” 

“Have you cabled?” 

He shook his head. 

“You must. Your poor little mother,” 
she murmured. 

.* You’d love my mother,” he said eagerly, 
“and my father, too. The moment he 
clapped eyes on you, he’d want to paint you.” 

“Would he? And after I’d taken you 
from him?” She screwed up her mouth in 
denial. “You were telling me about the 
letter. What else?” 

_ “That’sall. But you see I’ve got nothing 

now except what I earn. And when my 
mind’s distracted— It’s— you don’t 
mind my saying it, do you?—it’s waiting for 
you that’s done it. My power seems gone. 
If-only I were sure of you and that you’d 
be to me always as you are now, I’d be 
strong to do anything.” 

She had been fidgeting with her bracelet. 
When he had ended, she commenced to slip 
it off. “And it was the day ‘that you lost 
everything that you were most generous. 
And I didn’t thank you properly, like the 
little pig I am. Teddy, please don’t be 
offended, but I’d so much rather you—”’ 

He pressed his lips against the slim wrist 
that she held out. “Please don’t. It would 
hurt me most awfully.” 

“And it makes me feel guilty to keep it,” 
she pouted. 

They sat holding hands, gazing at each 
other. In the silence, without the fever of 
caresses, he had come nearer to her than at 
any previous moment. They had experi- 
mented with things they did not understand 
and were a little frightened at what had 
happened, and a little glad. 

“You called me Teddy just now,” he 
whispered. “It’s the third time.” 

She smiled at him with a flicker of her old 
wickedness. “I didn’t intend to. It slipped 
out because—because I was unhappy.” 

“But you needn’t be unhappy. Neither 
of us need be unhappy. Everything’s in our 
hands. I’d work for you, Desire. I’d be- 
come famous for you. We'd live life 
splendidly. The way we’ve been living is 
stupid and wasteful; it doesn’t lead any- 
where. If you’d marry me and go back 
with me—” 

“Tomorrow?” she questioned. ‘Meester 
Deek, you didn’t go and book two berths? 
You weren’t as foolish as that?” 
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He sought her lips. She turned her face 
ever so slightly, as though apologizing for a 
necessary unkindness. His look of disap- 
pointment brought tears to her eyes. She 
stroked his cheek gently in atonement. 

“You weren’t as foolish as that?” 

He hung his head. “No, I wasn’t. I 
wish I had been, and I would be if you—” 

She stared beyond him, watching pic- 
tures form and dissolve before her inward 
eyes. 

“We could sail tomorrow,” he urged her, 
“or wait till after Christmas. I’d wait for 
you for years if you’d only say that some 
day— Can’t we at least be engaged?” 

“Don’t wait,” she whispered. 

“But I shall wait always—always. I 
shall never love any one but you.” 

“They all say that.” 

A key grated in the latch. She didn’t 
snatch away her hand the way she would 
have done formerly. She sat motionless, 
courting discovery. They heard Vashti’s 
voice, bidding some man good night. The 
door shut. Glancing in on them in passing, 
she pretended to be unaware of what was 
happening. “I’m going straight to bed. 
You don’t mind if I don’t stay to talk with 
you? I’m tired.” 

The quiet settled down. Desire crept 
closer. They had been sitting facing. “I 
guess you’re badly hurt. You thought that 
all girls wanted to get married and to have 
little babies and a kind man to take care of 
them.” 

When he tried to answer her, she placed 
her hand upon his mouth. He held it 
there with his own, as though it had been a 
flower. 

“T’m glad we got mad,” she whispered. 
“Tt’s made us real. It’s nice to be real some- 
times. But I don’t know what to say to you 
—what to do to you. I haven’t played fair. 
At first I thought you were like all the rest. 
I know I’m responsible.” 

She snuggled up to him like a weary child. 
“T’m at the crossroads. Don’t kiss me; you 
put me out when you do that. Just put 
your arms about me so that I feel safe. I 
want to tell you.” 

“Then tell me, Princess.” 

“T’m two persons. There’s the me that 
I am now, and the other me that’s horrid.” 

“T love them both.” 

“You don’t. The me that’s horrid is a 
spiteful little cat, and I may become the 
horrid me at any moment. Meester Deek, 
you’d have to marry us both. I’m not a 











restful person at the best. I can never say 
the kind things that I feel. Most of the 
time I ought to be whipped and shaken. 
| suppose if I fell really in love, it might be 
different.” 

‘Then fall really in love.” 

She seemed to ponder his advice. ‘My 
love’s such a feeble little trickle. Yours is 
so deep and wide; mine would be lost in it. 
And yet I do like you. I speak to you the 
way I speak to no other man. I could go on 
speaking to you forever. If I’d seen as 
much of any other man, he’d have bored 
me long ago.” 

“And isn’t that just saying that you do 
love me?” 

“Perhaps.” Her head stirred against 
his shoulder. Then: “No, that’s only 
saying that you’ve not found fault with me 
and that you’ve let me be selfish. You need 
some one who'll be to you what your 
mother has been to vour father. I'll hate 
her when you find her, but, oh, Meester 
Deek, there are heaps of better girls in the 
world. I can’t cook, can’t sew, can’t even 
be agreeable very often. I want to live, 
and make mistakes, and then experiment 
afresh. Perhaps I don’t know what I want. 
I feel more than friendship for you, but 
much less than love, because if it were love, 


~ it would stop at nothing. Oh, I know, 


though you don’t think it. Perhaps one 
day, when I’m older and wiser, I’ll look 
back and regret tonight. But I’m not going 
to let vou spoil your life.” 

“You’d make it.” 

“Spoil it.” 

She released herself from him. He helped 
her to rise. 

“T’ve at least been an education for your 
soul. Do say it. I haven’t done you noth- 
ing but harm, have I?” 

His emotion choked him. 

She came and leaned her forehead against 
his shoulder. ‘ Do say it. Have ag 

“You darling kiddy, you’ve been, the best 
thing that ever happened to me.’ 

“T have my own little religion,” she whis- 
pered. “I shall say a prayer for you 
tonight.” 

“Will you pray that one day you may 
be my wife?” 

She was silent. 

They moved together as in a trance to- 
ward the door. He was remembering what 
she had said it would mean if she kissed him 
without his asking. He was hoping. She 
accompanied him to the head of the stairs. 
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Suddenly his will-power gave way. “I’m 
not going. You don’t think I’m going after 
tonight? You’ve shown me so much that— 
Desire, I can’t live without you.” 

She took his face between her ‘hands. 
“You must go. If you don’t, it’ll be all the 
same. You've told me things, too. I’m 
hindering your work. After what you’ve 
told me, I would refuse to see you if you 
stayed. Perhaps it’s only for a little while. 
I may marry you some day. Who knows? 
And I wouldn’t want your mother to hate 
me.” 

They clung together in silence. 

“We'll write often?” 

“Yes, often.” 

“And tomorrow?” 

“Phone me in the morning.” 

He thought she had repeated the phrase 
from habit. ‘My last day,” he pleaded. 

“Phone me in the morning,” she reiter- 
ated. 

He had begun to descend. At the last 
moment she stooped. Her lips fluttered 
against his own; they neither kissed nor 
returned his pressure. She fled from him, 
trembling, across the threshold. The door 
shut with a bang. He waited to see her 
come stealing out. He was left alone with 
her memory. 

On returning to the Brevoort he inquired 
for her telegram. At first he was told that 
none had arrived. He insisted. After a 
search it was discovered tucked away in the 
wrong pigeonhole. Paying no heed to the 
clerk’s apologies, he slit the envelop and 
read: “Forgive me. I’m sorry. Desire.” 

If only he had received it earlier! If only 
it had been brought to his bedside in the 
morning, what a difference it would have 
made! She would never have Known that 
he had thought of going. She would have 
heard nothing about her hindering his work. 
She would have been ignorant of his money 
embarrassments. He couldn’t unsay any- 
thing now. It was as though a force 
stronger than himself had conspired to 
drive him to this crisis. He saw her in his 
mind’s eye, slipping out at midnight to send 
him that message. He forgot all her omis- 
sions, remembering only her periods of gra- 
ciousness. 

He didn’t send the cable to his mother. 
He went up-stairs and commenced packing. 
It was only a precaution, he told himself; 
he wasn’t really going. Tomorrow they 
would cease to be serious and would laugh 
about tonight. 
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“Please be nice,” she said, “because 


Seating herself on the floor. Desire began to wrap up presents. 
“It isn't a question of being nice,’ Teddy replied, “it's a question 
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I really do like you. Sit down here beside me and put your finger on the knots, so that I can tie them.” 
of being honest. I've booked my berth for tomorrow night™ 
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When tomorrow came, he ’phoned her. 
Vashti answered. “She didn’t sleep here, 
Teddy. She left half an hour after you 
left; she made me promise not to tell you 
where she was going. She was crying. She 
said she was sure you hated her, or that you 
would hate her one day. What’s that? No. 
I think you’re doing right. I should advise 
you to sail. It’ll do her good to miss you. 
Yes, if she comes in, I’ll tell her. that you 
*phoned.” 

When he had seen his boxes put on the 
express-wagon, it began to dawn on him 
that he was doing things for the last time. 
He still told himself that he wasn’t going. 
He still procrastinated over sending the 
cable. Yet he proceeded mechanically with 
preparations for departure. He saw his 
publisher. He interviewed magazine edi- 
tors. He promised to execute work in the 
near future. He lunched at the Astor by 
himself, at a table across which he had often 
faced her. Every sight and sound was a 
reminder. 

After lunch he had an inspiration: of 
course she was at Fluffy’s. He felt certain 
that he had only to talk with her to put 
matters right. Fluffy was out. It was her 
maid’s voice that answered; she professed 
to know nothing of the movements of Miss 
Desire. 

Night gathered—the night before Christ- 
mas, with its intangible atmosphere of 
legendary excitements. All the world over, 
stockings were being hung at the ends of 
beds, and children were listening for Santa 
Claus’s reindeer. Cafés and restaurants 
were thronged with men and women in 
evening dress. Taxis purred up before 
flashing doorways, and girls stepped out 
daintily. Orchestras were crashing out 
syncopated music. In cleared spaces be- 
tween tables dancers glided. If he hadn’t 
been so wise, he might have been one of 
them. 

The pain of his loneliness was more than 
he could bear. There was no use in tele- 
phoning. Perhaps she had been at home 
all the time and had given orders that peo- 
ple should say she was out. Quite likely! 
But why? Why should she avoid him? She 
seemed to have been so near to loving him 
last night. What had she meant by telling 
her mother that he hated her or would hate 
her one day? He had said and done nothing 
that would hint at that. The idea that he 
should ever hate her was absurd. Perhaps 
the “horrid me” had got the upper hand; 
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that would account for this treatment of 
him. : 

Eight o’clock! Four more hours! At 
midnight the ship sailed. 

He hurried to the apartment in Riverside 
Drive. The elevator-boy told him that the 
ladies were out. He refused to believe him 
and insisted on being taken up. He knocked 
at the door and pressed the button. Dead 
silence. Even Twinkles refused to pay any 
attention. ; 

He was seized with sudden panic. They 
might have gone to the Brevoort, expecting 
to say good-by to him there. He went 
rushing back. No one had inquired for 
him. The laughter of merrymakers in the 
white-mirrored dining-room was a mockery. 
He hid himself in his room up-stairs— 
his room which would be a stranger’s 
tomorrow. 

Nine! Ten! He sat with his head be- 
tween his hands. He kept counting from 
one to a hundred, encouraging himself that 
the telephone would tinkle before he had 
completed the century. It did once—a 
wrong number. He attempted to get both 
her apartment and Fluffy’s a score of times. 
“They’re out—out—out.” The answer 
came back with maddening regularity. The 
telephone-operators recognized his anxious 
voice; they cut him off as though he were 
a troublesome child before he had com- 
pleted his question. He felt completely 
baffled. 

He grew ashamed. At last he grew angry. 
It wasn’t decent of Desire. Certainly he 
had given her no excuse for the way she 
was acting. 

He pulled out his watch. Nearly eleven! 
Slipping into his coat and picking up his 
bag, he glanced round the room for the 
last time. What interminable hours he had 
wasted there! With a sigh that was almost 
of relief he opened the door and switched off 
the light. 

While his bill was being receipted at the 
desk, he wrote out a cable to his mother, 
“Sailing Christmas Eve. Teddy.” It 
would reach them as they were sitting down 
to breakfast tomorrow—a kind of Christmas 
present. At last, he reflected, he had made 
the step final. 

On arriving at the dock he inquired for 
letters. He was informed that he would 
find them on board at the purser’s office. 
A long queue of people was drawn up. He 
took his place impatiently. He told him- 
self that this episode was ended; that from 
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first to last his share had been undignified. 
Doubtless he would marry her some day, 
but until she was ready he would not 
think about her. He thought of nothing 
else. Each time the line moved up his 
heart gave a thump. There might be one 
from her.. He became sure there was one 
from her. A man named Godfrey, two 
places ahead, was being served. As the 
G’s were sorted, he watched sharply; he 
was certain he had seen a letter in her hand. 

At last it was his turn. ‘You have a 
letter for me, Theodore Gurney?” 

A minute’s silence. “‘ Nothing, sir.”’ 

“But are you sure? I thought I saw one.” 

“T’ll look again if you like. Nothing.” 

As he walked away, his face was set and 
white. An old lady touched him gently. 
“Ts the news so bad?” 

He shook off her kindness and laughed 
throatily. ‘‘News? No, it’s nothing.” 

He felt ill and unmanned. Tears tingled 
behind his eyes. He refused to shed them. 
He didn’t care whether he lived or died. 
He’d given so much; he’d planned such 
kindness; he’d dreamed with such persis- 
tent courage. The thanks he had received 
was “ Nothing.” 

He found his way out on deck and leaned 
across the rail. A gang-plank had been 
lowered to his right. Passengers came 
swarming up it, laughing with their friends; 
diners from Broadway who were speeding 
the parting guest. Some of them seemed to 
be dancing; the rhythm: of ragtime was in 
their steps. For the most part they were in 
evening dress. The opera-cloaks and 
wraps of women flew back, exposing their 
throats and breasts. He twisted his 
mouth into a bitter smile. Moths and 
butterflies! All women were alike. 

He had lost count of time while standing 
there. His eyes brooded sullenly through 
the drifting snow on the sullen water and 
the broken lights. Shouted warnings that 
the ship was about to sail were growing rare. 
The tardiest of the visitors were being hur- 
ried down the gang-plank. Sailors stood 
ready to cast away and put up the rail. 

There was a commotion. Hazily he be- 
came aware of it. A girl had become 
hysterical. She seemed alone, which was 
odd, for she was in evening dress. She was 
explaining, almost crying, and wringing her 
hands. She was doing her best to force her 
way on deck; a steward and a man in uni- 
form were turning her back. 
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Suddenly he realized. He was fighting 
toward her through the crowd. He had his 
hand on the steward’s shoulder. “Don’t 
touch her.” 

The ship’s eyes were on them. His arms 
went about her. 

“T couldn’t stay away,” she whispered. 
“T had to come at the last moment. I was 
almost too late. I’ve been a little beast all 
day. I want to hear you say you forgive 
me, Teddy.” : 

“You’ve come by yourself?” 

“T slipped away from a party. Nobody 
knows.” 

“You can’t go back alone. I'll come with 
you. I’m not sailing.” 

She laughed breathlessly. 
luggage!” 

“Hang my luggage.” 

She took his face between her hands as 
though no one were watching. ‘Meester 
Deek, I shouldn’t have come if I’d thought 
it would make you a coward.” 

“A coward, but—” 

She rested her cheek against his face. 


’ 


“But your 


’ “Your mother’s expecting you. And—and 


we'll meet so very soon.” 

“Give me something,” he implored her; 
“something for remembrance.” 

She looked down at herself. What could 
she give him? 

“Your little curl.” 

“But it’s false.” 

“But it’s dear,” he murmured. 

An officer touched him. He glanced 
across his shoulder and nodded. This, then, 
was the end. 

He drew her closer. “I can’t tell you. 
I never have told you. In all these months 
I’ve told you nothing. I love you. Really 
kiss me just once, Princess.” 

Her obedient mouth lay against his 
own. Her lips were motionless. She 
slipped from him. Waving and waving, 
he watched her from the deck. Now he 
lost her, again he saw her where raised 
screens in the sheds made golden port- 
holes. She raced along the dock as, with 
bands playing, the Christmas ship stole 
out. Now that it was too late, she hoarded 
every moment. Beneath a lamp, leaning 
out through the drift of snow-flakes, she 
fluttered a scarf that she had torn from 
her throat. It was the last glimpse he 
had of her. A goddess of liberty she 
seemed to him; a slave of freedom, Horace 
would have said. 


The next instalment of Slaves of Freedom will appear in the September issue. 
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“Why should you throw away 47$ to servants while leaving wealthy house?” Hon. Mrs ask out 


in cat speech. 


“Ah!” adopt Hon. Mr, “that are fashionable way of pay- 


ing board-bill in house where you stop 


Togo and the Tipping Evil 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who recognize all forms of dishonesty because 
used to it. 


EAREST SIR:— 
Hon. Mrs & Mr Marmaduke 
Bliss, honeyspoon couple of new 
marriage characteristic, still keep 
me employed for labor of work in their 
home. If this keep up, I shall be there 
forever, which will be too long. I shall tell 
you how it happen last time. 

Quite recently of yore my Boss Lady 
and husband demand me help pack hand- 
bag & other trunks by which they intend 
make weak-end visit to home of Mrs & Mr 
Napoleon Stockwater, Cutaway Park, N. 
Y. When all was prepare to get ready for 
start-away, Hon. Mr say with deceptive 
voice peculiar to fashion: “Those Stock- 
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water family are very 400 in social ap- 
pearance. ‘Therefore, I shall take Togo 
along to be valet.” 

“What are a valet?” I ask off. 

“A valet are a traveling butler who takes 
care of shoes, pants, & hats,” Hon. Boss 
report. 

“T understand what I can not compre- 
hend,” are slight reprove from me, while 
we eloped to hack and got there to 2.22 
train, which encroached with rapid steam 
toward Cutaway Park. 


That Stockwater family reside in middle 
of expensive green landescapes where there 
house is standing, resembling Carnegie 
library. Everywheres I walked I could see 
cansiderable servants standing there in 
hotty prides containing cansiderable brass 
buttons. They welcome me with snubbed 
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expression of nose and make disagreeable 
conversation about my peculiarious yellow 
nationality. 

Gentleman with English-speaking whis- 
ker approach up to me by kitchen where I 
set there eating lunching for lonesome 
company. “Name, if any?” he ask out. 

“Togo,” I report back. 

“T am 2nd assistant footman to Hon. 
Stockwater’s valet,” report that hotty 
personality, while eleven (11) aristocratic 
chambermaidens surround me for see how 
I would look in a circus. 

“T am chief valet to Hon. Miamiduhe 
Bliss & hat,” I renig with stick-up expres- 
sion. 

“Tf Hon. Mr Bliss bring valet, why do 
Hon. Mrs Bliss no bring maid?’ narrate 
Irish lady of red-haired intelligence. 


“T am valet for both,” I pacify. To. 


that retork all Stockwater servants make 
walk-away resembling small-pox. 

During three (3) days society residence 
among them Stockwater servants, I did 
not get very dearly acquainted with none 
of them. They treat me like elephants 
walking on worms. Also they was filled with 
scorns about Hon. Mrs & Mr Marmaduke 
Bliss who they thought was very common 


people because they did not have baggage 
like Duchess of Rottenbroke who was there 


last Xmas. They looked at Mrs & Mr 
Boss like nothing was there, and when any 
servant-labor was required by Hon. Mr, 
poor Togo must do so, thank you. There- 
fore I enjoy great peev from what was. 

My soul stood up and sang comic opera 
at end of weak-end when Hon. Mrs & Mr 
say to Mrs & Mr Stockwater, ““How much 
we enjoyed it!” and elope in ottomobile for 
3.33 train going to homeward. While wait- 
ing by platform I could hear Hon. Mrs 
distinctually say something to Hon. Mr. 

“Hun-bun,” she commence with bride-lan- 
guage, “how muchly did you tip servants?”’ 

““47$,” he renig baffably. 

“a7$i!!” she holla with voice full of 
stings. “To who did you give such re- 
ward of bribes?” 

“Following was it,” he navagate: 
3 Asist Butlers 
House Maidens 
Cooks & Bootblackers. .. 10$ 

Total of price 47$” 

“That are very nice arithmatick,’’ she 

snuggest with bursted sob peculiar to bank- 
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ruptcy, “but what in heavenly earth did 
those servants do that they should be paid 
large cash-money like doctors?” 

“Duv-luv,” negotiate Hon. Bliss, ‘“be- 
cause you are sweet & foolish like ginger- 
snaps, I shail tell you some society intelli- 
gence so you shall know it when next we 
are stylish. In visiting fashionable house- 
parties, folks is not sipposed ‘to tip servants 
merely because they are useful.” 

“Why, then, should you threw away 
47$ to servants while leaving wealthy 
house?” she ask out in cat speech. 

“Ah!” he adopt, “that are fashionable 
way of paying board-bill in house where 
you stop.” 

“T know Japanese boarding-house where 
you can obtain more amusing fun for 
$6.98,” I repose cordialty, but nobody 
listened while getting on 3.33 train. 


Two weeks collapsed after this. One 
a.m. of morning Hon. Mrs approach up to 
me and report: ‘Hon Rameses J. Winter- 
green, who are Old Family Friend, expex to 
arrive by 4.44 train and stay weak-end. 
Make everything very grand for him resem- 
bling Mikado hotel.” 

I thank her to do so, and by 4.44, 
punctiliously, I observe one thin-up old 
gentleman with cotton-color whisker-beard 
making drive-up in wagon. As soonly 
as he arrive there to door, he fling 2 
valises at my face and decrop: ‘Servant! 
Fetch those to my room with immediate 
quickness. Unpack contentsof brown bag 
and put him in black bag. Do vice versa 
with black bag. Before dinner I wish you 
give me haircut, black my bootware, go 
down to village and buy me copies of all 
N. Y. evening papers, and send telegram to 
Pittsburg saying that lam not there. After 
dinner I shall tell you what else to do.” 

After he gave those gen. orders to me, 
he stood clasping hands with Hon. Mrs 
and telling her how she look like her 
mother, only less beautiful. I depart 
away thinking considerable arithmatic 
about tips. 

Hon. Wintergreen remain there like 
Old Family Friend for four (4) continuous 
days. He say that old age give him plenty 
of time, so he in no hurry to depart away. - 
In meantimes I get quite slim in legs by 
trotting back & forward making him feel 
comfortable in home. By 5 a.m. I must 
arise upward and give him cough-medicine 
for his disease. By 6 I must ade him put 
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on shoes over his rheumatism. By 6.30 
I must fetch forth coffee for him, which are 
too cold, therefore must be changed. I 
must do similar with toast and eggs, which 
are disgusting to that dignitary because too 
earnestly boiled. And so onward. 

While I enslave day and night for Hon. 
Wintergreen, I think considerable book- 
keeping with slyness peculiar to snakes. 
When Hon. Marmaduke Bliss was at val- 
uable Stockwater home, he tip Hon. 
Servants 47$ at time of departing off. 
Therefore. If it were polite to donate 
that much cash-money to butler, valet, 
housemaiden, cook, shoepolish, and other & 
etc., then all that wealth must be coming 
to me, because I was all them servants 
together in Bliss home. Also, I done can- 
siderable more than Stockwater servants. 
By arithmatic, I should get 1o$ more, which 
make 57$ complete earnings. “If this keep 
up, I shall be enriched before many weak- 
ends,” I deploy with eye-wink peculiar to 
bankers. 

Pretty soonly came date when Hon. 
Wintergreen take his depart-off. That day 
I had exhausted my knees hunting collar- 
button, packing grip, brushing dust, and 
performing other tasks for that grandy 
gentleman. Also I change his shoes twice 
and fetch him warm milk so he not get too 
enfeebled to go away. At lastly, with 
beloved care I throw all his lug-bags aboard 
station wagon and help hisaffectionate elbow 
to get aboard. 

He shook 
hand with Hon. 
Mrs & Mr and 
say how he had 
nice time, ex- 
cept eggs was 
not intelligently 
boiled. 

I stood there 
shyly resem- 
bling cats smell- 
ing eels. I 
should willingly [ 
accept 40$, be- - 
cause of my 
bargain dispo- 
sition. When 
all good-by said, Hon. Wintergreen turn 
to driver with git-ap expression. 

“Come visit me sometime in China,” 
he corrode to Mrs & Mr. “I go now!” 

“Oh Mr Sir!!” I holla like mad eagles, 


While I enslave day and night for Hon. Wintergreen. I think considerable 
bookkeeping with slyness like snakes. 
riched before many weak-ends.” I deploy with eye-wink peculiar to bankers 
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while Hon. Driver cluck to horse. “Be- 
fore departure you have forgot some im- 
portance!” 

“What I forgot, please?” he asks by 
alarm. “My Rainbow Cough Mixture or 
red flannel shirtings or brownish valise or 
pink sox?” 

“None of those, Hon. Mr,” I relate. 

“What then have I forgot?” he ask to 
know. 

“You forgot to pay 47$ U O.” 

“2?” he require. 

“1!” T report. 

“For what I O 47$?” he gollup. 

“For board,” I manipulate while Mrs 
& Mr Bliss stood amidst gasps and Hon. 
Wintergreen shot me full of hat-pins with 
his eyes. 

“T am too insulted to return such friend- 
ship,” hesnarrel & growell. “Git ap!” he holla 

to Hon. Horse who ran away. 

When I walk back to porch, 
Hon. Mrs & Mr surround me 
with tangled faces. ‘How 
you got nerve to say such a 
request?” require Hon. Mrs. 

‘Japanese Samurai are used 

to death,’’ I 

amputate. 

“Why you 
ask that cash 
payment?” ma- 
nipulate Hon. 
Mr Bliss. 

“Tf Stock- 
water servants 
are worth 47$,” 
I denounce, 
“then Bliss ser- 
vants are priced 
similar!” 

“Here are 5$ 
advance on 
what you didn’t 

HW get,’’ snuggest 

Hon. Bliss. “I 

shall save that 

much on Hon. 

Wintergreen’s 

next visit, which 

shall not oc- 
cur.” 

We all three (3) stood there smiling back- 
ward. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HAsHIMURA ToGo. 


“If this keep up. I shall be en- 


The best Togo ever comes next month. Mrs. Marmaduke Bliss had invited eleven guests to dinner. 
Thirteen at table? No! What todo? Togo saved the day. 





The Eternal Infantile 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


tion and having a wide vogue. 

Mothers from all parts of the 
country are writing to the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health for advice in re- 
gard to feeding their infants. Women are 
beginning to take some interest in the funda- 
mental problem of child life. They are be- 
ginning to realize that there is nothing so 
perfectly vegetative as the human infant. It 
has one function, namely: to live. It is born 
without intelligence, without conscience, 
without reason. The weed which grows on 
the bosom of the sea is not more perfectly 
vegetative than the newborn child. There 
is no other problem presented to the Bureau 
more important than that of advising re- 
specting infants’ diet. Each mother ex- 
pects a complete scheme of dietetics which 
will be the best for her particular child. She 
forgets that every child is a problem unto 
itself. She forgets that one can not pre- 
scribe a diet for every infant. She forgets 
that the infant, while vegetative, is also dis- 
tinctly idiosyncratic. What is the adviser 
to do in such cases? 

There is only one course. The average 
child is ascertained by studies of hundreds 
of individual cases. It is possible to devise 
a scheme of feeding for the average child. 
This is the safest one which can be recom- 
mended to the mother. It is by no means 
necessarily the one which will be best for the 
individual case. The problem is compli- 
cated by another factor, the idiosyncrasy of 
the persoh who gives the advice. The prob- 
lem of feeding the child may be approached 
from a purely theoretical point of view. 
The child needs so much heat, so much 
building material for its tissues, so much 
waste to promote the welfare of the ali- 
mentary canal. It is possible to figure out 
these needs in terms of heat, energy, and 
growth. It is then possible to formulate 
this problem in terms of milk, water, cereal, 
fruit-juices, and other elements of infantile 
diet. The problem may also be approached 
from the experimental side. Infants have 
been fed this and that and have thrived; 
therefore this and that are the proper foods 


HERE is one continuing problem 
which is commanding great atten- 


for all infants. This is the view of the prac- 
tical mother who has brought up a number 
of children. It is the view of the manufac- 
turer of an infant food, who produces in- 
numerable testimonials to the excellence of 
his preparation. The problem from both 
points of view presents serious difficulties 
which ought not to be ignored. Broadly 
speaking, the intelligent and sympathetic 
physician, collaborating with an intelligent 
and not too sympathetic mother, may reach 
the golden mean. Not always, howev r, is 
this attained. Mothers who are intelligent 
and not too sympathetic are rare. Physi- 
cians who understand the needs of an infant 
as to diet and are properly sympathetic 
are also rare. Hence the combination is 
rarer still. 

In undertaking to write another article on 
this eternal subject I want to put myself in 
the proper light. What I am about to say 
I believe to be fundamentally correct, but to 


claim that my scheme of feeding infants is 
the only correct one would be inexcusable 


egotism. I listen with patience to the 
opinions of others, however much they may 
differ from my own. I do this because I 
know the limits of information and the 
boundaries of experience. My fundamental 
principle is as follows: The proper food for 
an infant is the milk of a healthy mother. 
I assume that a healthy mother gives 
healthful milk, but she does not always give 
a milk of uniform composition. -There are 
important variations in the milk of healthy 
mothers. Some are rich in fat and protein, 
and others are poor in these same ingredi- 
ents. In two constituents they are more 
nearly constant: the content of sugar and 
of mineral substances varies little in the 
milk of different mothers. The chiid is a 
slow grower. This seems to be a statement 
contrary to truth when we remember how 
soon a healthy infant, fed properly, will 
double its weight. But I am looking at it 
from another angle. The young of the cow 
is fully grown in three years. The human 
infant is not fully grown for twenty-one 
years. Thus we should expect, theoretic- 
ally, that the tissue-building materials of the 
infant’s food would be in relatively small 
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proportions. This is exactly the case in 
mother’s milk. 

A simple illustration will show this point. 
Cow’s milk contains 3.5 percent of protein 
and 027 percent of minerals (lime, phos- 
phoric acid, and so forth). The milk of a 
healthy mother contains 1.5 percent of pro- 
tein and o.3 percent of minerals. In other 
words, the proportion of tissue-building 
material in cow’s milk is, in round numbers, 
two and one half times more than it is in 
mother’s milk. The following complete 
comparison of human milk and cow’s milk 
shows the quantities of each important in- 
gredient: 
CONSTITUENT 
Fat 4% 4% 
Milk-sugar 7% 4.5% 
Proteins 1.5% 3-5% 
Mineral salts 0.3% 0.7% 


HUMAN MILK COW’S MILK 
r ay 


It is evident from this composition that 
mother’s milk is in a high degree heat- 
forming. In other words, the young child 
must, above ali, be kept warm. Of course 
the young of all animals must be kept warm, 
but it is especially important with the 
young of the human animal. If a chiid gets 
enough mother’s milk to produce one hun- 
dred calories, it is interesting to know what 
proportion of this heat comes from the vari- 
ous ingredients. It requires 140 grams of the 
average mother’s milk to provide one hun- 
dred calories.. This amount of milk contains 
two grams of protein (8 calories), ten grams 
of sugar (40 calories), and five and one-half 
grams of fat (52 calories). 

It is interesting to note in this connection 


that only eight calories out of one hundred | 


come from the protein, and that the fat 
furnishes more heat than the protein and 
the sugar combined. 

How would you modify an average 
cow’s milk to feed a new-born infant as 
nearly as possible what a healthy mother 
should give it? The top half of a bottle of 
milk which has stood on ice for six hours 
contains the following ingredients: fat, 
nearly 8 percent; protein, 3 percent; sugar, 
3.5 percent; and mineral substances, 0.6 per- 
cent. If we dilute this mixture by adding 
an equal volume of distilled water, the com- 
position of the resulting mixture will be: 
fat, 4 percent; protein, 1.5 percent; sugar, 
1.75 percent; and minerals, 0.3 percent. We 
bring this back to the composition of the 
average mother’s milk by adding milk-sugar. 
To each one hundred cubic centimeters 
(nearly 4 ounces) it is necessary to add 5.25 


grams of milk-sugar (lactose). This makes 
a mixture of the following composition: fat, 
4 percent; protein, 1.5 percent; sugar, 7 per- 
cent; minerals, 0.3: percent. We have thus 
reached by this modification, in so far as the 
chemical equivalents are concerned, an ex- 
act reproduction of the mother’s milk. Do 
not understand me to claim that it is the 
same as mother’s milk, but it is approxi- 
mately the same, and could take the place of 
the mother’s milk without threatening the 
child’s health or life. Inasmuch as cow’s 
milk soon acquires a slight acidity, it is ad- 
visable to add to this mixture a teaspoonful 
of clear limewater. 

The weak point about this process is 
guessing at the composition of the top milk, 
but in the absence of a chemical laboratory 
in the home this is the best we can do. I 
should say that a bottle of milk which has 
stood six hours, and is then separated into 
two equal portions without mixing, would 
give for the top milk approximately the 
composition above stated. In other words, 
nearly all the fat would be in the upper half 
of the bottle. In practise such an exact sep- 
aration is never obtained. For-older chil- 
dren, six to nine months, more milk and less 
water and sugar are to be used. 

With simple measuring apparatus—grad- 
uated cylinders or feeding bottles, a ther- 
mometer, a few nickels (each one weighs 
five grams), an alcohol- or gas-burner to heat 
the milk to blood-heat, and a creamometer 
—the mother or nurse can weigh and meas- 
ure quite accurately. If you desire to know 
the volume of a cup or other liquid measure, 
make a simple balance by suspending a 
new lead-pencil from its center; tie the cup 
at one end, and from the other suspend by 
a string a small bag into which five-cent 
pieces can be put. Balance the empty cup 
by putting shot or sand into the bag. Fill 
the cup with water and add nickels to the 
bag until balanced. Count the nickels, and 
multiply by five. The product is the num- 
ber of cubic centimeters (grams) of water 
which the cup will hold. 

Little by little the light is breaking in to 
show why the heating of an infant’s food is 
not desirable. Since Funk published his in- 
vestigations relating to the presence of an 
activating body in foods, which he called 
somewhat incorrectly vitamin, extensive in- 
vestigations have been conducted along this 
line. One of the most important of the 
results of these researches is the discovery 
that this activating body is rendered more 
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or less inert by heat. If bodies are heated 
in a moist state, the destruction of the vita- 
min is more complete than if they are heated 
to the same degree with dry heat. Among 
the foods which rank high in the presence of 
this very important activating substance, 
milk and cereals are particularly to be men- 
tioned. These are the first foods of the in- 
fant, because, when we come to the transi- 
tion stage, we begin by administering small 
quantities of cereals to the infant passing 
into the stage of earliest childhood. 

It has long been known that heated milk 
does not possess the same nourishing prop- 
erties for children that raw milk possesses. 
Because grownups depend so little upon 
milk for a part of their diet, this difference 
is not so marked in regard to them, but with 
infantsand children boiled milk, scalded milk, 
or milk pasteurized at a high temperature 
loses a certain proportion of its nourishing 
power. (Milk pasteurized not above 140° F. 
retains practically all its vital elements un- 
harmed.) This loss is not in the food constit- 
uents themselves, nor in the protein, the fat, 
the sugar, or the minerals, because the quan- 
tities of these remain unchanged. The dam- 
age which is done to the food is therefore 
confined to the destruction, more or less com- 


pletely, of the activating principle or vitamin. 
In the case of cereals the vitalizing prin- 
ciple is found only in the bran and the germ, 


especially in the former. These vitamins 
are more resistant to heat than those in 
milk. Nevertheless, cereals are impaired 
by cooking at a high temperature. For-this 
reason the cereal which is to be used for an 
infant or young child should be cooked at a 
lower temperature and for a longer period. 
The activating principle is not destroyed at 
once by a high temperature. Thus the rais- 
ing of a cereal to the boiling-point, as in 
making graham mush, and then placing it 
in a fireless cooker overnight secures a com- 
plete rupture of the starch particles with- 
out injuring the activating principle of the 
bran. This is an especial reason for be- 
ginning to feed children with cereals pre- 
pared in the fireless cooker. 

When for any reason a child is denied his 
mother’s breast, and hand-feeding becomes 
necessary, the mother should consider, first 
of all, the source of the milk which she is to 
substitute for nature’s food. How little at- 
tention is given by our city fathers to this 
fundamental point, so intimately related to 
the health and life of the infant! Many 
large cities and many more small cities and 


‘milk without adequate inspection. 


The Eternal Infantile 


towns in this country are still supplying 
This 
milk, it is urged, should always be pas- 
teurized. In very few localities is this 
pasteurization supervised by the health 
authorities of the city. It is left largely to 
commercial interests. They are not so par- 
ticular respecting the degree of heating, and 
to hurry matters are likely to use a higher 
temperature and a shorter period. Thus the 
supply which comes to the mother is either 
from uninspected herds, carrying possible 
tuberculosis or other contagious and infec- 
tious diseases, or has been pasteurized to a 
degree which interferes seriously with its 
nourishing properties. 

I am aware that where pasteurization has 
been carefully conducted, and the tempera- 
ture raised not much above 140° F., compar- 
atively good results have followed feeding 
with this product. But it is too uncertain 
in its action to claim unconditional ap- 
proval. I still maintain that the supply of 
milk for infants and young children at least 
should be above suspicion, should not re- 
quire pasteurization, should be fresh, clean, 
promptly delivered for consumption, and 
kept in the refrigerator during the day. The 
supply of this milk should be a daily one. It 
does not require a very large quantity of 
milk for this purpose. It is not necessary 
to wait until irreproachable milk may be 
supplied to. the whole community. The life 
of the child is in the balance. The hope of 
the future is at stake. The happiness and 
welfare of the family are on trial. The 
country now is blessed with laboratories 
entirely capable of handling milk which is 
to be substituted for that of the mother. 
It is not safe to leave the modification of 
milk to the family. The mother has no 
means of measuring the content of fat in the 
top milk. She goes by guesswork when she 
modifies the milk at home. She may guess 
right, and she may guess wrong. The milk 
she has may be right, but it is likely to be 
wrong. The modifying or milk should be in 
the hands of an expert. This expert should 
be an official of the city or community. 
His sole care and purpose should be the wel- 
fare of the infant and the child. He could 
supply, through these laboratories, the milk 
best suited to the age and condition of the 
infant. He could fill the prescription of the 
physician for milk as the druggist does that 
for medicine. There is this difference, how- 
ever, between the two: the milk is an abso- 
lute necessity, the medicine may often be 





harmful. If the milk is right, the medicine 
will not be needed. 

I have had the good fortune to see a few 
of these laboratories. I have inspected the 
herds from which the milk has been taken. 
I have noted the cleanliness and sanitary 
conditions which obtain, and I have seen 
this milk modified, and in fact have super- 
vised its modification for large numbers of 
artificially fed children. There is no service 
which equals this in value to a commu- 
nity. I am encouraged by the continued 
interest in this matter, but I am discoutaged 
because so few cities or municipalities have 
really taken up the matter in a purposeful 
and scientific way. In some of the great 
cities of this country milk has been classified 
not in regard to its degree of excellence, but 
to its degree of badness. Even Grade A 
milk is not the kind that an infant should 
have. It must bea supergrade. There must 
be no doubt regarding its origin or quality. 

I have already had my say in regard to 
so-called infants’ foods. I can only repeat 
a few things here, in order that this great 
subject may not be lost sight of. Most of 
these so-called infants’ foodsare composed of 
malted cereals in which the starch has been 
changed into sugar. Probably it is a mercy 
to the child that it has been converted into 
maltose, or dextrin, before its administra- 
tion. These malted cereals are often the 
malted starch products of the cereals from 
which large quantities of the minerals and 
protein substances have been removed. I 
can say of them, as a rule, that they are 
excellent food for the hard-working man in 
cutting the cane in Louisiana or the logs in 
Canada, mining gold in Colorado or granite 
in Massachusetts, building roads in Illinois 
or stoking furnaces in Pittsburg. But they 
have no place in the dietary of an infant. 
I am quite aware that each proprietor ofa 
food of this kind displays unlimited testi- 
monials praising his particular product. I 
have been told that as many as twenty-one 
thousand physicians have approved a food 
for grown people which contains five per- 
cent of a drug. In proportion to the num- 
ber of testimonials my doubts of the product 
grow. “They do protest too much.” No 


kind of testimonials, however numerous 
or from what eminent authorities they may 
proceed, can change the eternal law of 
human nature, and that law requires that 
the infant should have milk, and if it is 
modified milk, as nearly the composition of 
that of the mother as can be. 
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In this country the chief source of milk is 
the cow. It would be advisable, in my 
opinion, to introduce the cultivation of the 
milk goat in the United States. The milk 
of the goat does not differ very greatly from 
that of the cow. The goat has this ad- 
vantage over the cow: it rarely suffers 
from tuberculosis. Hence one of the most 
threatening aspects of careless infant-feed- 
ing would be eliminated if goat’s milk were 
used generally instead of cow’s milk. Re- 
cent investigations have shown that the 
presence of tuberculosis germs in children 
is much more genera] than has ever been 
thought. Autopsies on the bodies of chil- 
dren that have died of other diseases have 
shown a very large percentage of them in- 
fected with the bacillus of tuberculosis. 
Fortunately for humanity these bacilli do 
not generally develop. Otherwise tubercu- 
losis would be many times more effective in 
killing humanity than it is at the present. 
Nevertheless we should not be willing to 
take chances. Your child may be one of the 
many who succumb. Your child is entitled 
to protection against this widely distributed 
danger. Instead of building mills to grind 
cereals and sprouting barley to form malt 
to convert these cereals into so-called infant 
foods, it would be far wiser to introduce a 
good type of milch goat into every commu- 
nity. Our dairymen may protest against 
this form of competition, but the man who 
milks a goat is as much a dairyman as he 
who milks a cow. “To get the goat,” in 
case this condition of affairs may be estab- 
lished, would be a slogan of protection in- 
tead of an index of defeat. 

If I were asked today what factor would 
be most effective in increasing the virility 
and endurance of the American citizen dur- 
ing the next generation, I would answer 
unhesitatingly, a strict governmental, state, 
and municipal control of infant-feeding. If 
this could be secured, the death, before the 
age of one year, of a hundred and twenty- 
seven infants out of each thousand born 
would be largely prevented. We would have 
immense numbers of strong young men and 
women growing up to serve their country 
and their state instead of lying in little 
graves, not forgotten, but wasted. Better 
than more powder and shot, better than 
heavier and harder armor-plate for the pro- 
tection of our beloved country, would be the 
growth of a strong and virile race. The pro- 
tection of the infant is the first and the most 
important step toward this end. 
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Balancing the Account 


By Harvey W. 


T is advisable in all kinds of business 
to stop the wheels from time to time 
and find out where one stands. The 
business man who never takes stock 

and hence never knows whether he is mak- 
ing or losing money is not up to date. In 
fact, he would not be trusted by anybody. 
Great moral and ethical movements may 
also take stock. The fight for pure food 
and pure drugs is no exception to the rule. 
It is a natural question to ask, “Are we 
going forward or backward, or are we 
standing still?” 

It would be difficult to survey this con- 
flict as a whole, but we can scrutinize certain 
parts of it and see what is being done. It 
is quite common now for the writer on these 
subjects to become “Fourth of Julyish.” 
What has been accomplished is made a 
theme of boasting and congratulation, 
what is yet to be done is passed over 
lightly. As I look over the pure-food battle- 
field, I am not unmindful of the victories 
that have been won. But I am also not 
unmindful of the battles that have been 
lost, and I am still less unmindful of the 
sacrifices yet to be made before we can 
justly celebrate a Food and Drug Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

I fall into this reminiscent mood by 
having accidentally learned that the Referee 
Board of Consulting Scientific Experts is 
no more. No one has ever denied the ability 
and high authority of the members of this 
board, but we have not been so lost in ad- 
miration as to fail to see in its creation a 
symptom of reaction and a desire to return 
to the former deplorable conditions of food 
and drug adulteration. This body of ex- 
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perts was not appointed to do constructive 
work, to make the arms of the pure-food 
administrators stronger, to help move 
difficulties out of the way. Its object was 
to go back over the ground that had been 
conquered and see if it would not be best 
for the country to retreat and refight its 
battles. In other words, the great problems 
which had confronted the country in the 
adulteration and misbranding of foods and 
drugs, and which to a certain extent had 
been solved, were to be restated and redis- 
cussed. 

The Referee Board of Consulting Scien- 
tific Experts was appointed by order of 
President Roosevelt, February 20, 1908. 
Immediately there was referred to it for 
consideration the question of the harmful- 
ness of certain coloring matters and preserva- 
tives which it had been the custom of 
manufacturers to add to food-products. 
Extensive and conclusive experiments in 
the Bureau of Chemistry had already been 
conducted to determine the effects of most 
of the articles which were referred to the 
board. I had also decided that alum was 
an injurious substance in all foods, and that 
saccharin was both injurious and deceptive 
when added to foods. Among the articles 
which I had examined experimentally and 
had found injurious were borax and boric 
acid, salicylic acid and silicates, benzoic 
acid and benzoates, sulfurous acid and 
sulfites, formaldehyde, and sulfate of cop- 
per. These bodies, therefore, together with 
alum and saccharin, were in the index ex- 
purgatorius of the Bureau of Chemistry. All 
of these questions except that relating to 
borax, salicylic acid, and formaldehyde 
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(my decisions in regard to these matters 
were accepted, and the use of these bodies 
in human foods is now a thing of history) 
were reopened for discussion, and all activi- 
ties in regard to the enforcement of the 
Food and Drugs Act involving these bodies 
were arrested by executive order. I was 
also directed by executive order to make 
no public statement upon the rostrum or 
in any public print of my own views con- 
cerning the harmfulness of these bodies 
when added to foods. 

The brain-storm of the food-adulterators 
was centered around the subject of benzoate 
of soda. The insistent demand of the users 
of this drug that the inhibition against it 
should be raised was undoubtedly the prime 
motive for the appointment of the board. 
It was, therefore, the first subject which 
was taken under consideration. The emi- 
nent board of chemists reopened the ex- 
perimental investigations which I had previ- 
ously conducted, in New York, New Haven, 
and Chicago. Money which had been ap- 
propriated by Congress to enforce the food 
law was turned in vast quantities to con- 
duct a work which had for its virtual ob- 
ject the prevention of the enforcement of 
that law. 

The total expenses of the Referee Board 
of Consulting Scientific Experts during the 
fiscal years 1908 to 1911, inclusive, was 
$175,527.92. From the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1g11, until the resig- 
nation of the members of the board at the 
end of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915, the expenditures for the 
salaries and expenses of the mem- 
bers of the Board were $76,924.87. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, the date 
of death of the 
Remsen Board, 
it does not ap- 
pear that any 
expenditures 
were incurred. 
The total ex- 
penses were 
therefore $252,- - 
452.79. Inaddi-. 
tion to this, the 
expense of print- 
ing the volumin- 
ous details of the 
experimental 
work must have 
amounted to y 
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many thousands of dollars. We must™ add 
to this also the fact that the work done pre- 
viously by the Bureau of Chemistry was set 
aside and paralyzed by reason of the ap- 
pointment of the Referee Board, and as a 
result the whole expense of this work was a 
dead loss to the country. It is difficult, in 
fact impossible, to make even an estimate 
of this factor, but we do know that it 
amounts to many thousands of dollars. In 
round numbers, therefore, we may say that 
the Referee Board of Consulting Scientific 
Experts has cost the country not less than 
four hundred thousand dollars without tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that it nega- 
tived and rendered of no avail very exten- 
sive scientific work which preceded it. 

An illustration of this last fact that is 
much to the point is the following: Pains- 
taking experiments to determine the effect 
of sulfate of copper in foods had been 
carried on with my famous “poison squad.” 
Now, sulfate of copper was used extensively 
in Belgium and France to give a deep- 
green color to peas, beans, spinach, and 
other green foods, but it was not- used to 
any extent in this country for such purposes. 
However, the restriction on the importa- 
tion of food-products containing sulfate of 
copper was set aside when the Referee 
Board was appointed. After three or four 
years of investigation, the Referee Board 
brought in a report confirming in every 
particular the results of my own investi- 
gations. Had my suggestions been allowed 






When the Referee Board of Con- 
sulting Scientific Experts came in 
at the door. adulterations flew out 
at the window and found a place 
again on the market, while the man 
who had worked for years to pro- 
tect the public from them was 
forced to sit by with arms bound 
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to stand, not only would the total cost of 
this additional investigation have been 
saved, but the stomachs of our people 
would have been protected during all this 
time from the ravages of this injurious 
ingredient. The manuscript containing 
the data secured in my investigation was 
prepared at great expense and submitted 
for publication. It contained not only the 
methods and data of the analytical work, 
but also the conclusions arising therefrom, 
showing, I think, with convincing force 
the deleterious character of sulfate of copper 
in foods. But the publication of this bulle- 
tin was suppressed, and the manuscript 
still lies in innocuous desuetude in the 
archives of the Department of Agriculture. 

The most interesting series of observa- 
tions conducted by the Referee Board 
were those connected with the study of the 
influence on health of sulfurous acid and 
sulfites. It has long been the practise 
among wine-makers to burn sulfur in the 
casks in which the wine is kept for ripen- 
ing. The burning of the sulfur destroys 
the organisms which are attached to the 
wood of the cask and at the same time 
bleaches the wine and makes it whiter. 
Large quantities of the fumes of burning 
sulfur are absorbed by the moist sides of 
the cask, penetrate the porous substance 
of the wood, and thus are in a condition to 
enter the wine which is thereafter placed 
in the cask to ripen. Inasmuch as the 
racking of these casks occurs many times, 
and the sulfuring of the casks is repeated 
each time they are used, the total quantity 
of sulfurous acid which is absorbed by the 
wine reaches in some cases very large pro- 
portions. The wines of commerce, especially 


the white wines, often contain from three ~ 


hundred to one thousand milligrams per 
liter of dissolved sulfurous acid. 

In the manufacture of dried fruits it is 
customary, after the fruits are pared and 
sliced, to subjéct them to the fumes of 
burning sulfur. This process kills the oxi- 
dase on the surface of the fruits, a ferment 
which rapidly turns the fresh-cut surface 
of the fruits brown. This browning of the 
external surface, while of no consequence 
as regards quality, not affecting the flavor 
one way or the other, is objectionable be- 
cause of the deep color which is produced 
on drying. Thus the sulfuring of the fruits 
causes a finished product of much lighter 
tint, more presentable, and more attrac- 
tive to the eye. The danger lies in the fact 


that large quantities of sulfur dioxid are 
absorbed in the process. 

In the manufacture of sugar and molasses 
from the sugar-cane, especially in Louisiana, 
it is customary in expressing the sap to 
submit it also to a sulfuring process, which 
makes both the sugar and the molasses of 
a lighter color. The quantity of sulfur 
which may accumulate in molasses in this 
way is extremely large, equaling if not 
exceeding that present in the dried fruits. 

The question under investigation was: 
Do these quantities of sulfurous acid have 
any deleterious effect when eaten in foods? 
I conducted an extensive experiment on 
twelve young men to determine the facts 
in the case. I found many indications of 
injury attending the consumption of even 
moderate quantities of sulfurous acid. 
Chief among these was the tendency to the 
development of albumin in the urine. The 
presence of albumin in the urine is a sign of 


very grave disturbance of health, the. 


function of the kidneys being particularly 
affected. When the presence of albumin is 
chronic, the physician will diagnose a case 
of very severe illness, commonly known as 
Bright’s disease. It seems reasonable to 
infer that a substance added to our foods 
which has the power of producing albu- 
minuria is to be regarded as of great danger, 
and the advisability of its exclusion from 
food-products follows as a logical deduction. 

I was informed by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson about a year before I left the 
department (sometime during the latter 
part of the year ro1r), that the Referee 
Board had submitted its report upon the 
effects of sulfurous acid and sulfites upon 
health. He did not tell me, however, the 
nature of this report, nor was it shown to 
me. I naturally anticipated a publication 
of the synopsis of the conclusions which had 
been reached. In this anticipation I was 
disappointed. It is now five years since 
the Referee Board submitted its report, 
and no publication of these results has been 
made. In so far as I know, the conclusions 
may have been submitted to the Bureau of 
Chemistry after I resigned. They cer- 
tainly were not before that time. Informa- 
tion of an apparently reliable character 
leads me to believe that the conclusions of 
the Referee Board respecting the use of 
sulfurous acid were not satisfactory to the 
officials of the department. In other words, 
the Referee Board seems to have been 
given a dose of the same medicine that was 
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“The Referee Board seems to have been given a dose of the same medicine that was administered 
to me, and possibly for the same reason—that its report was not in harmony with the wishes 
of the manufacturing interests who had protested against my original decision” 


administered to me, and possibly for the 
same reason—that its report was not in 


harmony with the wishes of the manu- 


facturing interests who had _ protested 
against my original decision. If the Referee 
Board had reported that sulfur dioxid was 
a harmless substance, it seems unlikely that 
such a report would have been suppressed. 

Apparently the dissatisfaction resulting 
from the conclusions reached by the Referee 
Board led to a withdrawal from it of any 
further problems. In any event, the re- 
lations of the Referee Board of Consulting 
Scientific Experts to the enforcement of the 
pure-food law was made the subject of 
searching investigation by a committee of 
Congress. This committee reported unan- 
imously that the existence of such a board 
was an anomaly which was most striking. 
Its decisions on all cases were followed in- 
stead of those of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the body which the law authorized to reach 
conclusions. All the activities in the exe- 
cution of the law were based upon the find- 
ings of this board when they differed from 
the findings of the Bureau of Chemistry. 
The committee therefore recommended that 
its further maintenance under its present 
status was undesirable, and that the exist- 
ence of such a board should depend upon 
congressional action and not upon executive 
order. If such a board was deemed to be 


necessary, its authority should be especially 
conferred, its scope and jurisdiction espe- 
cially defined, and the effect of its decisions 
declared by act of Congress. 

It is in evidence that on June 14, 1915, 
Dr. Remsen, chairman of the board and 
acting for it, submitted the resignation of 
the various members. The reasons for 
this resignation evidently were found in 
the fact that the board was out of a job, 
and that for at least a year no work of 
any kind had been submitted to it. Having 
outlived its usefulness, it died a peaceful 
death. There was no public funeral. The 
chorus of manufacturers using food adulter- 
ants which greeted its creation with loud 
acclaims has not been called upon to intone 
a funereal dirge. 

There were two important functions of 
the Referee Board which were not directly 
connected with investigations of food- 
products. One was the attendance of the 
Remsen Board at the Denver meeting of 
the State and National Food and Dairy 
Departments in 1910. Up to this time the 
state dairy and food officials had with prac- 
tical unanimity supported my policy of 
strict enforcement of the pure-food law. 
They had gone on record as approving the 
exclusion of preservatives and coloring 
matters from human foods. The Remsen 
Board having declared that benzoic acid 
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was harmless and the Department of Agri- 
culture having permitted its use in unlim- 
ited quantities, it was important for the 
success of this reactionary movement that 


‘the approbation of the state authorities be 


secured. Every effort was made on the part 
of the officials of the department of Agricul- 
ture to secure an indorsement at the Den- 
ver meeting. The members of the Referee 
Board were in attendance. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Solicitor McCabe, Associate 
Chemist Dunlap, and the members of the 
Referee Board constituted the rallying 
point of the reactionary movement. Poli- 
tics of the most approved character mani- 
fested itself at every turn. On the final 
vote on the subject of approving the use 
of benzoate of soda in foods the convention 
was a tie.. The vote of the Department of 
Agriculture carried the day for benzoate! 
The next most important outside func- 
tion performed by the Referee Board was 
the part taken by them against the state 
of Indiana, which had made a ruling ex- 
cluding benzoate of soda from the foods of 
the Hoosiers. These eminent men gave 
their testimony in favor of overthrowing 
this ruling. Fortunately Judge Anderson, 
presiding in the federal court, refused to 


endorse this attempt to injure the health 
of the people of Indiana. He gave a de- 
cision against the contentions of the Ref- 
eree Board and upheld in every particular 
my conclusions on the subject. Appealing 
this case to the circuit court, the Referee 
Board was again defeated, and a decision 
was given which went even further than 
that of Judge Anderson in upholding my 
contentions. 

I am not a sufficiently accurate account- 
ant to express in any tangible quantities 
or measutements the total damage which 
has been done to the pure-food cause and 
to the people of the United States by the 
activities of the Referee Board. We know 
in part the cash cost to the country—over 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
This was money appropriated by the Con- 
gress to enforce the pure-food act. It was 
given in trust to the Bureau of Chemistry 
specifically for that purpose. It was used 
by executive direction for a diametrically 
opposite purpose. Such a breach of trust 
happily is rare in the annals of nations. It 
typifies the surrender of the sacred rights 
of the citizen to the conscienceless de- 
mands of mercenary greed. I have set out 
these depressing facts ‘“‘lest we forget.” 


Dehyphenated Coca Cola 


N previous articles in Goop HovuseE- 

KEEPING, the issues for September, 

1912, and October, 1914, I have called 

attention to what I believe are the 
real dangers that lurk in the drink Coca 
Cola. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, with Justice Hughes writing the 
opinion, has dealt a body-blow to this 
monopoly. In the case brought against 
Coca Cola in the celebrated Chattanooga 
trial the main points were lost sight of by 
the ruling of the court; first, that caffein 
was not an added substance in Coca Cola, 
but belonged to its original formula, and, 
second, that Coca Cola was itself a distinc- 
tive name and therefore entitled to certain 
immunities provided under the act. In at- 
tempting to prove that Coca Cola was a 
distinctive name great emphasis was laid 
upon the fact that the two words were 
connected by a hyphen. Unfortunately, 
hyphens are not popular at the present time, 
and the Supreme Court, Justice Hughes de- 
livering the opinion, has accentuated this 
point by deliberately leaving the hyphen out 


of Coca Cola by the decision just rendered, 
overturning the decisions of the District 
Court at Chattanooga and the Circuit 
Court validating the contentions of the 
Coca Cola Company, and broadly intimat- 
ing that a very grave miscarriage of justice 
has taken place. The supreme court says, 
““We see no escape from the conclusion that 
it [caffein] is an added ingredient within the 
meaning of the statute.” 

Again, in regard to the contention that 
Coca Cola is a distinctive name, the court 
says: 


To call the compound by a name descriptive of 
ingredients which are not present is not to give it 
“its own distinctive name’”—which distinguishes 
it from other compounds—but to give it the name of 
a different compound. 

In the present case we are of opinion that it could 
not be said as matter of law that the name was not 
primarily descriptive of a compound with coca 
and cola ingredients, as charged. . . . We conclude 
that the court erred in directing a verdict on the 
second count. 

The judgment is reversed, and the cause is re- 
manded for further proceedings in conformity with 
this opinion. 





Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Please do not ask what medicine you should take; under no circumstances will Dr. Wiley give 
prescriptional advice in illness. A local doctor alone can do this. Letters and samples in- 
tended for Dr. Wiley should be addressed to him at the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


DIET FOR THE SPLEENLESS 


Will you be good enough to outline a diet for my husband 
whose spleen was removed two years ago by a wonderfully 
successful operation and whose trouble is in not forming 
the red corpuscles quickly enough. There are no restrictions 
of any kind placed on his food by his physicians. 

Mrs. A. T. R., New York. 


In regard to the particular influence of the spleen 
on the red blood-cells—and it is regarded by high 
medical authorities as important—I can only say 
that it must necessarily be entirely suspended when 
the spleen has been removed. I would not know 
what modification should be made in a wholesome 
diet to compensate for the loss of the internal secre- 
tions of the spleen. Evidently the spleen is one of 
the organs of the body which is least essential to our 
well-being. There are many cases on record where 
reasonably good health and long life have been en- 
joyed after the spleen has been removed. I can 
only suggest that a diet somewhat rich in iron, as is 
provided particularly by such vegetables as spinach, 
might be helpful in a case of this kind. I suggest, 
for reference to your physician and for his approval, 
that you put your husband on a diet of whole-wheat 
bread, occasionally interspersed with whole-corn or 
whole-rye bread, plenty of succulent vegetables, 
mildly acid fruits, and red meat in moderation. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE 


I have been troubled for the past three years with what 
the doctors told me was nervous indigestion. I was treated 
by two doctors, and while they both agreed as to what I 
had, their treatment of it was not at all the same. One put 
me on an egg-and-milk diet, which I followed for about six 
months without any improvement in my condition; the 
other told me to eat whatever I thought agreed with me. 
I am now eating whatever seems to agree with me, but still 
am troubled a great deal with gas, especially after eating 
anything at all sweet. Can I do anything to cure this 


trouble? W. P.G., Connecticut. 

You are doubtless afflicted with inability to 
digest carbohydrates, especially the soluble form 
represented by sugar. I hesitate to advise you after 
two physicians have given you such diamet- 
rically opposite dietaries. I do believe the eating of 
all kinds of candies, confections, sweets, preserves, 
and the like is harmful in your case. There are 
certain broad principles which should be followed 
in finding out what agrees with you. If we can not 
get the yeasts out of the stomach, we can at least 
keep out the substances on which they act. 


NOT PATENT BUT SECRET 


_ What is the true significance of the term ‘‘patent medi- 
cine’? Do all patent medicines and the majority of pre- 
scribed medicines contain strychnin, morphin, or both? 
Does the law require the manufacturer to state (on the 
label) the amount of strychnin or morphin used? 


Miss I. V.T., New Jersey. 


The word patent means manifest or apparent to 
everybody, that is: there is no secrecy about it. 
So-called patent medicines are practically all of 
secret composition. A better name for them is 
nostrums or quack medicines. The term patent medi- 
cine is correctly applied only to proprietaries pro- 
tected by trade-mark or letters patent, the constitu- 
ents of which are made public. Not all patent medi- 
cines nor the majority of prescribed medicines con- 
tain strychin and morphin. They rarely contain 
both. Strychnin is recognized as a valuable nerve 


tonic, while morphin is a sedative. They are antag- 
onistic in their effects, and therefore are rarely given 
together. It is a good sign when people begin to 
ask about so-called patent medicines. The more 
publicity we get for them the less the evil will be. 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL ON THE ALOPECIOUS 
SCALP 


I have received from time to time advertisements from 
a firm, the Koskott Laboratory, advertising a hair-grower. 
Can you tell me if these preparations are reliable? Have 
they any effect on the nerves and brain? 

Mrs. M. J. B., Iowa. 

I am not acquainted with the_virtues of the Kos- 
kott method of growing hair. I only know that hair 
will not grow where there is no seed. When the 
hair-follicles are killed, all preparations which pro- 
fess to make hair grow are false and deceptive. 
Even when there are still lingering evidences of vi- 
tality in the hair, I know of no preparation which is 
capable of stimulating growth except that which 
promotes the general welfare of the scalp. Some 
merit has been ascribed to jaborandi and its alka- 
loidal derivative, pilocarpin, in the supposed stimu- 
lation they give to hair-growth, but in spite of all 
these applications the bald spot grows gradually 
baldez as we grow old. The crop of hair-restorers is 
legion. Meanwhile alopecia continues to increase. 
There is only one way to keep our hair, and that is 
to treat it decently when it is young. Stop wearing 
tight bands, keep the scalp clean and well-massaged, 
go out occasionally and let the sun shine on the top 
of your head. 


CALORIES AND COAL-HODS 


I have never succeeded in conquering my feeling of talki 
about a myth whenever the subject of calories is mentioned. 
To the average person the term is absolutely void of mean- 
ing. and yet the less one knows the more glibly one rattles 
off the definition of calories to an open-mouthed audience. 
I have no respect for calories as water-heaters! I am im- 
patient with you and the research workers along dietary 
lines that you have not long ago told us what calories are 
in terms of energy. What I want to know is this: How 
many pounds or ounces or grams can one lift on one 


calory of heat? Miss W. A. W., Montreal, Canada. 


I am not surprised that you are impatient with the 
too generous use of the word calory in speaking of 
diet. The amount of energy which one calory repre- 
sents is expressed by stating the weight which can 
be lifted in a given unit of time through a given 
distance. It is a term which is measured either in 
foot-pounds, gram-centimeters, or meter-kilograms. 
Scientific men express the mechanical equivalent 
of heat by the term Erg. But when we try to explain 
calories in ergs, we usually kick up a bigger dust 
than there was before. Yet one may conceive of the 
energy which is expended in lifting a kilogram dur- 
ing the course of a second through a distance of one 
meter. If we could visualize all the activities of a 
day’s work, we would have a better idea of the energy 
represented by twenty-five hundred calories, the 
number that a normal adult requires each day. If 
you carry a coal-hod to the furnace twice a day, 
walk four miles, do the chores about the house or the 
light work about a farm, milk cows, and keep breath- 
ing all day and digesting all day, you will have the 
sum-total of energy expended which required twenty- 
five hundred calories to generate. 
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UWersesand Pictures 


by. 
Rose ONeill 


“Oh, gracious me!" cried little Annabel. 

“What if the Kewps should meet a cannibal?” 
“They shall,” said 1 accommodatingly 

And told this tale unhesitatingly. 


A gay young cannibal of Caraway 

Was trying hard to keep despair away: 
For though the summer sea was glittering, 

And cockatoos and monkeys chittering, 
He didn't have a soul to babble with. 

To pass the time of day or gabble with. 
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His character was quaint and comical; 
His love was true, but gastronomical. 
Shy and affectionate when greeting you, 
He always said, “So pleased at meeting you. 
But in a jiffy he'd be eating you! 
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This showed a lack of perspica- 
city. ; 
He should have known that 
such audacity, 
Combined with such pecu- 
liarity, 
Was bound to bring 


unpopularity. 
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You can't have friends if you keep eating them 


In stews—or otherwise maltreating them! 


To speak plain truth and not embellish it, 
The folks he dined on didn't relish .it; 

And nice folks, when they deigned to glance at him, 
Were careful, dears, to look askance at him. 


When some unlucky ship was stranded there, 
And sopping-wet survivors landed there, 

They'd swim like mad from that locality, 
Suspicious of his hospitality. 


In time these pointed incivilities 
Wounded his finer sensibilities. 
Then, too, his food-supply was lessening, 
Nor could he go delicatessening, He S 
B 1 1 eat k hurt when. = 
ecause on lovely tropic isles, you know, ship wrecked SS 


Mariners 


There's not a shop for miles and miles, you caer straight 
“ack fe an: 


With none to love and none to 
Fletcherize, 
No sadder sight than he ere 
met your eyes. 
And so beside the sea deject- 
edly 
He sat and sobbed most 
unaffectedly. 





affectionate, To cheer that heathen in his blindness, dears. 


poses, Srectegs Said Cook to him: “This is incredible! 
5) 5 What makes you think that folks are edible?” 


% : The Kewpies came, brimful of kindness, dears, 


And Wag, as cool and brave as Hanni- 
bal, 
Remarked, “You dear, delightful can- 
nibal, 
Perk up, for you our hearts are mellow- 
ing; 
So wipe your eyes and stop your bel- 
lowing!" 


and. no one, C™ 
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Now. since he had a merry way with 
him, 
Soon Ducky Daddles loved to play 
with him. 
“Do you eat boys?” he asked sub- 
rosily. 
“Not now,” that cannibal said coz- 
ily. 
Paddles as 
him if he ote. 
boys. he drop 
hes ees Bookman observed, “The prospect pleases \ 
shyly. Yost che leak' 
our paim-leat tans grow on the treeses 
here, 
But I should think you'd get the 


a 
sneezes here! 


Kewps, then, by dint of talk agrarian, 
Induced that innocent barbarian 
To plan to be a centenarian. 
Transformed into a vegetarian, 
He lives on turnips, yams, and squashes 
now, 
And when it’s damp, puts on galoshes 
now. 
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“Dey tells me dat widowers totes a conjure bag an’ a rabbit's foot. an’ when one makes a pass at a 
gal, she’s jest got to git up an’ follow him” 


Muirandy on Widowers 


By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


E reason dat I is lookin’ so grand, 
all dolled up in my new high- 
water skirt an’ white shoes, is 
becaze I’s just been to de 

weddin’ of Maud Gladys Jones an’ Br’er 
Simon Johnsing. Yassum, hit sholy was a 
scrumptious ’casion, wid de mourners’ 
bench all roped off wid white ribbons for 
de bridegroom’s fambly, an’ de hallelujah 
corner set aside for de bride’s folks, jest lak 
dey always does hit at white folks’ weddings. 

‘‘An’ whilst we waited for de bridal couple, 
Elviry Hopkins pawed de ivory off de keys 
of de melodjum a-playin’ ‘De Voice dat 
Breathed o’er Eden,’ an’ de congregation 
passed remarks betwixt deirselves a-specu- 
latin’ on how Maud Gladys’ pa was gwine 
to git de money to pay for all dese heah 
doins, an’ wonderin’ whut made her want to 
tie up wid Br’er Simon, anyway. 

““Becaze Maud Gladys is a mighty pert, 
spry young gal dat de men has des been a- 
swarmin’ aroun’ like bees aroun’ a honey- 
pot, an’ hit sholy did look lak she done 
gone through de woods an’ picked up de 
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crooked stick at de end when she segasuated 
up de chu’ch-aisle wid Br’er Simon, whut is 
bald-haided, an’ bowled-legged, an’ runty, 
an’ measley-lookin’, an’ ain’t got no worldly 
goods to endow a wife wid except a ready- 
made fambly. 

“* “Cou’se nobody can tell whar yo’ love is 
gwine to fall,’”’ says Sis Tempy to me wid a 
sniff behind her hymn-book, ‘but hit looks 
mighty funny to me dat Maud Gladys’s 
chice should have been Br’er Simon, whut 
is mighty nigh ole enough to be her pa, 
instid of one of dem fine upstanding young 
bucks dat’s been a hangin’ aroun’ her.’ 

““*Hit’s becaze he’s a widower,’’ spons 
Sis Peruna. ‘Dey tells me dat widowers 
totes a conjure bag an’ a rabbit’s foot, an’ 
dat when one makes a pass at a gal dat she’s 
jest got to git up an’ follow him.’ 

“*T)at’s de true word,’ says Sis Tempy in 
a hollow voice. ‘I done seed hit myself. I 
done seed gals done pass up all de fine- 
lookin’ young men in de neighborhood an’ 
den cast in deir lot wid de fust po’, onery- 
lookin’ widower wid a houseful of chillun 





Dorothy Dix 


dat come deir way. Yassum, all dat a 
widower has got to do is des to take his pick 
of de women.’ 

‘““Tjat’s so,’ spons Sis Peruna, ‘dat’s de 
reason dat dere ain’t no word of comfort in 
de Scriptures for widowers lak dere is for 
widows. De good Gawd knowed dat dere 
weren’t no call for ’em, ’caze a widower can 
comfort hisself any day dat he has a mind to.’ 

‘‘“Widowers sho’ is de boss marriers,’ put 
in Sis Hannah Jane, ‘de highfalutin’ gals an’ 
de rich widows is des marked for ’em. A 
woman will marry de kind of a man ef he’s 
a widower dat she wouldn’t look at ef he 
was a ole bachelor.’ 

““Hit’s de conjure,’ says Sis Peruna wid 
a groan. 

‘“‘But I knows dat hit’s becaze ev’y now 
an’ den dere’s a woman whut knows a good 
thing when she sees hit, an’ dat’s de reason 
dat she ties up wid a widower whut some 
odder woman is done wuked herself to death 
breakin’ into matermony. For, you see, a 
man is lak a horse—he des natcherally shies 
at de halter, an’ you have to gentle him an’ 
conquer him befo’ you can git him bridal- 
wise. Dat’s whut makes marryin’ a man 
whut ain’t never been married befo’, an’ 
marryin’ a widower, de difference betwixt 
hitchin’ yo’self ‘longside of a fractious, 
balky, kickin’ colt, an’ a good, quiet ole 
horse dat is broke to double harness, an’ 
dat is used to pullin’ mo’ dan half of de load. 

“One of ’em is full of thrills an’ trouble, 
an’ de odder is full of rest an’ peace, an’ 
havin’ yo’ own way, an’ dat is why ev’y 
woman dat has cut her wisdom-teeth jumps 
down a widower’s throat de minnit he opens 
his mouth to ax her to be No. 2. 

“T disremembers ef I ever heard of a 
widower landin’ in a divorsch co’t. Hit’s 
always de fust wife dat has to ax for aler- 
mony. De second wife gits all de money 
widout axin’ for hit. Yousee, when a 
man marries de fust time, he thinks dat a 
woman is a angel widout no nerves nor 
temper, an’ dat she don’t need no money for 
clothes, becaze shirt-waists grows on her 
back lak de pin-feathers in a sheriff’s wings, 
an’ dat all de fun she wants is to spend her 
time cookin’ him up something good to eat, 
an’ waitin’ at de do’ to welcome him home 
wid a glad sweet smile. 

“‘Dat’s de flatform dat a man marries on, 
an’ by de time dat he gits off of hit, he an’ 
his wife have fit over ev’y inch of hit, an’ 
de po’ woman is dat wore out dat she turns 
up her toes an’ dies. 
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“An’ dar is whar de smart woman steps 
into her shoes. De man is sorter had his 
sperit broke, too, by de warfare, an’ he’s 
humble an’ meek, an’ don’t know near so 
much ’bout how to manage a wife as he did 
when he got married de fust time. But de 
main pint is dat he knows women. He 
knows dat a woman can’t keep house, an’ 
feed de fambly, an’ buy clothes widout 
money, an’ you don’t heah no widower 
husband a-axin’ his second wife whut she 
did wid dat quarter dat he give her week 
befo’ last. 

“An de widower knows dat when a woman 
gits out of bed in de mornin’ on de wrong 
foot, wid her jaw grumblin’ wid de neuralgy, 
an’ de misery in her back, an’ she kicks de 
cat, an’ slaps de baby befo’ breakfast, dat 
hit ain’t no time to pint her to de joys of 
religion, nor make remarks ’bout folks’s 
temper. Hit’s a time for a man to sneak, 
an’ he beats hit, an’ dat’s de reason dat folks 
always says how much better a man treats 
de second wife dan he did his fust. 

““An’ de widower has done learnt by 
’sperience how to soft-soap a woman, an’ 
how to git "foun her angles, an’ dodge de 
corners of her temper, an’ not answer back 
when he sees dat she is got hay on her 
horns, an’ dat’s why things gits along wid 
dem lak dey was runnin’ on greased skids. 

“Furdermo’, a widower has done found 
out dat matermony ain’t no place for a 
man dat wants to play crap an’ come home 
along toward mornin’ all tanked up wid 
red-eye, an’ den spend de balance of de 
night in peaceful sleep. Nawm, he’s done 
been dere, an’ dat’s de reason dat you don’t 
heah of no No. 2 wife havin’ to set up of a 
night waitin’ for her husban’ wid a flat-iron 
in one hand an’ de rollin’-pin in de odder, 
an’ all de things whut she lays out to say to 
him jes a-bubblin’ an’ a-sizzlin’ in her mind. 

“Dat’s how widowers can marry any 
woman dey want, whedder dey is ugly an’ 
po’, ornot. Dey’s whut dese heah insurance 
folks calls de preferred risk in matermony. 
Cou’se dere’s some gals dat is huntin’ for 
trouble, an’ dey picks out de young men, 
but de smart women takes de widower whut 
anodder woman is done killed herself edu- 
catin’ so dat he’ll stand widout bein’ tied. 

“My lan’, when I thinks ’bout whut a 
gran’ catch my ole man Ike would be for 
some gal after all de trainin’ I’s done give 
him, an’ how well he could marry agin ef 
he was a widower, I feels dat hit’s as mean 
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as a dog for me to keep on livin’. 
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For the formal suits of autumn, velours and 
velvets; for the tailored suits, Oxford cloths 
and striped suitings; and for dresses, serge 
and satin combined, satin, and charmeuse. 
Samples of materials from Haas Brothers 


The 


New Autumn Mode and 


Materials 


Pile Fabrics Take First Place, with Cheviots Second— 
The Silhouette Is Changed by Longer Coats and Skirts 


HE first of the winter mate- 

7 rials are now an established 

fact. Rodier Fréres, like 
many of the woolen and silk 
manufacturers of France whose 
plants happen to be in the war 
zone, have secured mills in the 
south, and already their new ma- 
terials are forming the suits and 
the gowns of the winter. Haas 
Brothers of New York, who im- 
port all that is best, speak enthusi- 
astically of the soft, suéde-like ma- 
terials, and confirm the rumor that 
the pile fabrics—such as the plain 
stuff illustrated at the left above 
—velours de laines, duvtines, and 
broadcloths—will be in the fore- 
most ranks, as well as velvets and 
velveteens for formal wear. 

For strictly tailored wear the 
Oxford cloths will share honors 
with the  soft-finished — striped 
suiting shown at the top of the 
page, for early autumn, and will 
replace the velours, checks, and 
plaids of the spring. For young 
girls’ suits worsted plaids in dull 
coloring, such as illustrated, will 
be worn. Separate coats will be 
smartest of the heavier stuffs, 
such as “Glacé Suéde,” and 
Rodier’s new material ‘ Rurella,”’ 
which comes in plain dark colors 
and in vivid royal blue and emerald 
green. Tailored dresses will be 
paiticularly attractive in ‘Trico 
Serge,” the plain twilled fabric 
shown second at the top. For 
sports wear, the plaid at the right 
above, in navy blue lightened by 
yellow, is a new material suggested 
for skirts, with a coat of solid 
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colored yellow velveteen. This 
mode was glimpsed last season, 
but is likely to grow in popularity. 
Frocks of serge and satin combined, 
of which an example is shown on 
this page, will be very much worn. 

Of the silk family, satin and 
charmeuse will take precedence 
over the faille and corded weaves. 
In colors, the browns, blue with a 
tinge of green, taupe, plum, and 
the wine shades will be used; the 
latter bids fair to be particularly 
smart for this season. 

As to the silhouette, the changes 
indicated for autumn are that 
coats will be somewhat longer than 
those of the spring—that is, be- 
tween the hip and the knee—and 
that skirts also will be a trifle 
longer. The flounced skirt, and 
the skirt in triple effect, will give 
precedence to the skirt of more 
moderate fulness. There is a dis- 
tinct tendency toward a_ longer 
line, and somewhat heavier mate- 
rials, and the latest French arri- 
vals in gowns show trains again. 
The semifitted lines of the moyen 
Age and the tighter models of the 
Louis XV period are conflicting 
tendencies which will be modified to 
practical purposes. Sleeves for tai- 
lored suits and dresses are long, el- 
bow length for afternoon frocks and, 
half, and even full length, in trans- 
parent stuffs for evening gowns. 


An excellently made frock in the 
new mode and new materials of 
autumn is this model, with a collar 
of white Georgette crépe. In black 
or navy blue serge and satin; $19.75 





The mid-season hat of 
changeable blue and silver 
taffeta above spreads out 
as far as it can to catch 
the last rays of the sum- 
mer sun. Over the sum- 
mer dress is worn a smart 
autumn stole of ermine 


AUTUMN HATS ARE 


CERTAIN OF BRIMS, 
That velours hats will be CERTAIN OF VELOURS, Copied from a French tur- 


popular is announced by ban is this hat with rakish 
the early autumn messen- VARIED IN SIZES AND side-shortened brim and 
ger above, a purple velours crown. The top of the 


sailor. Purple and yellow SHAPES OF CROWNS crown and the underbrim 
worsted, like that on the are blue velvet, the rest, 
white and purple jersey plaited blue taffeta. The 


cloth scarf, bands the crown velvet stole rivals fur 


Higher up in the world 
than most of its kind is 
the brown velvet tam-o’- 
shanter crown of this 
new autumn hat. The 
sweeping turned-up 
brim is brown velours, 
the trimming black and 
brown variegated quills 


That brims, having 
come with late summer 
hats, intend to remain 
for the winter, is indi- 
cated in the tailored hat 
at the right. The brim is 
gold velours, the crown 
blue hatter’s plush, 
the trimming fringe 
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SPORTS CLOTHES AS PRACTICAL AS SMART 


Novelty is combined with 
practicality, and a reasonable 
price, too, in this coat of auto- 
soie—transparent oil silk. It 
is just right for sailing or mo- 
toring, or to slip on when it 
showers. In purple, rose, cham- 
pagne, porcelain blue, dark 
green, or Nile green, for $16.50. 
The hat to match is $2.95 


Below is an exceptionally good 
sweater of imported angora. 
It is excellent in style and wear- 
ing qualities, and may be had 
in rose, blue, white, tan, apri- 
cot, emerald green, or dark 
green, for $9.75. The velours 
hat, a first autumn model with 
a little round mushroom brim, 
may be had in any color $4.75 





Nowadays, when outdoor life is 
the summer rule, it is difficult 
to find sports clothes both smart 
and reasonable. _ But Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has found them. 
On receipt of check or money- 
order, we will buy, without extra 
charge, models shown. Address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 W. go St.,N. Y. City 


The felt hat below, one of the 
smartest of the autumn sports 
models, may be had in any 
color for $5. Ina lovely heavy 
quality is the all-silk sweater, 
with collar and belt knitted 
in a crosswise stitch. In rose, 
blue, Copenhagen blue, yellow, 
maple green, black, purple, or 
black and white, for $27.50 





DESIRABLE WAISTS AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Well-made simply-tailored waists of 
fine material are what the tasteful 
woman wants, and the most fastid- 
ious shopper of them all will be de- 
lighted with the blouse above. It 
may be had in almost any colors of 
striped voile, with white voile collar 
and cuffs edged with color. Price, $4.75 


A white voile waist frilled with white 
organdy ruffles edged with rose, blue, 
or black is pretty and _ serviceable, 
too, and is priced at only $3.75. In 
gabardine, the white skirt, with real 
pockets and attached belt, may be 
had for $3, and in piqué at the re- 
markably reasonable price of $2.25 


The plaited jabot, which 
is becoming to almost 
every one, is particu- 
larly so when combined 
with a color, as in the 
waist above. The waist 
is in a lovely quality of 
white voile with blue, 
black, or rose dots, and 
the plain white voile 
collar, jabot, and flar- 
ing cuffs are edged with 
Valenciennes lace; $5.75 


A search of the shops has 
disclosed these models 
at reasonable prices, and 
upon receipt of check or 
money-order, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will buy 
them for you, without 
ettra charge, or will fur- 
nish addresses where they 
may be bought. Address 
Goop HOovusEKEEFING 
Shopping Service, 119 
W. goth St., N. Y. City 
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The girl who goes a-camping 
will be delighted with the “ wood- 
craft suit” at the right, which 
will stand the most strenuous of 
tramps, and affords a comfort no 
other woods costume approxi- 
mates. With extra skirt, $6. 
The bloomers and blouse of khaki, 
trimmed with brown linen, $3.50 


TENNIS AND WOODS 
SUITS, AND A DRESS 
FOR THE YOUNG 
GIRL ON VACATION 


A simple serviceable dress for 
the young girl is shown at the 
left. It is of fine white voile with 
figures in almost any color; the 
collar, cuffs, and vest are white 
organdy, and colored fancy 
stitching is the trimming; $5.75 


Because the “coat blouse’ of 
the suit at the right does not 
“pull up” at the waist-line, the 
suit is excellent for tennis, golf, 
rowing, or any sport which re- 
quires freedom. White, blue, 
or khaki-colored galatea, $4.75 


In summer the young girl is inter- 
ested chiefly in simple things for 
sports. Upon receipt of check or 
money-order, GoOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING will buy for you any costume on 
this page, or will furnish addresses 
where they may be purchased. Ad- 
dress Good Housekeeping Shop ping 
Service, 119 W. go St., N. Y. City 





A MATERNITY 
WARDROBE TO 
MEET EACH OC- 
CASION OF A DAY 


The greatest care has 
been taken in the se- 
lection of the mater- 
nity models shown. 
Upon receipt of check 
or money-order GOOD 
HousEKEEPING will 
buy for you without 
any extra charge any 
garment on this or 
the opposite page, or 
will furnish addresses 
of shops at which they 
may be purchased. 
Address Good House- 
keeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West 
goth Street, N. Y.City 


Decided flare and a good length make 
this coat excellent for maternity 
wear. It is of wool poplin and taffeta, 
silk lined. In all black or all blue, 
34 to 44 bust measure; $16.95 


The skirt of the attractive Russian 
blouse dress hangs from the shoulders 
on a net lining. In black, green, blue, 
or rose figured white voile with pearl 
buttons and black moire ribbon; $9.85 


A pretty taffeta dress has flounces 
shaped to give length to the figure. 
The waist is outlined with Georgette 
crépe to match the sleeves and vest. 
In black or navy blue it is $14.85 


The one-piece house dress of striped 
percale hangs straight. Galatea in a 
color to contrast with the stripes is the 
trimming. With black, green, or biue 
stripes; this morning dress is $1.65 
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INFANTS’ GAR- 
MENTS, OF HAND- 
EMBROIDERED, 
FINE MATERIALS 
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The long cream cashmere coat, 
hand-embroidered and sateen- 
lined, is $5; the slip, finished 
with feather-stitching and lace, 
$1. The hand-made bishop 
slip on the figure is shirred and 
finished with Valenciennes lace. 
It is reasonably priced at $1.85 











The hand-made feather- 
stitched Barrow coat above 
of flannel, with shoulder- 
straps, is $2.75; the silk and 
wool, shoulder-strap band 
8 to 12 in., is 55 cents, 
14 in., 60 cents; and the 
cotton stockinet nightgown 
is priced at only 65 cents 
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Upon receipt of check or money- 
order GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
will buy for you, without extra 
charge, any article on this page, 
or will furnish addresses where 
they may be purchased. Address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 W. goth St., N.Y. 


ITEMIZED PRICE LIST OF 
$15.00 LAYETTE 


3 flannel bands, I5c. . $0.45 
3 wool shirts, 50c. . 1.50 
3 flannel barrows, 50c 1.50 
2 flannel skirts, 75c 1.50 
1 flannel skirt. . 1.00 
1 nainsook skirt ae 
1 nainsvok skirt : scene 
3 night slips, 35c. . 1.05 
1 nainsook dress 50 
1 nainsook dress 75 
1 nainsook dress ‘ 1.00 
2 outing flannel wrappers. 50c 1.00 
1 worsted sack . 50 
24 hemmed sterilized diapers 2.00 
2 bootees, 25c : 50 
4 papers safety pins -25 
1 can Best's powder. . he 18 
1 can Best's castile soap gan ae 


Total 55 pieces, $15.09 


Itemized price lists of 39 piece layette, 
$10; 74 piece layette, $25: and 74 piece 
hand-made layette, $48, will be fur- 
nished promptly upon your request. 





ESPECIALLY 
GOOD VALUES IN 
GARMENTS FOR 
THE LAYETTE 







The infant’s hand-made Ger- 
trude petticoat of white flannel, 
with silk feather-stitching and 
scalloping, is $2.75. The long 
French lawn Princess petticoat 
is hand-made, for $1.50, and 
the cashmere sack with pink 
or blue embroidery is $1.25 












The cap above is of white 
grosgrain silk bound with 
colored ribbon. Ribbon 
rosettes with sprays of for- 
get-me-nots are the trim- 
ming. The baby shoes are 
of white silk bound with 
ribbon, and trimmed with 
rosettes and fancy stitching 





The little girl at the right wears 
the prettiest of play frocks, pretty 
enough to wear a-calling, as well 
as at home. The top and bottom 
are rose colored lawn, and the in- 
between part is white lawn with 
rose coin dots scattered over it 


Patterns of these dresses, sizes ‘4 to 
Io years; to cents each. - Patterns 
of other models in Fashion Depart- 
ment, 25 cents for waist, short coat, 
long coat or skirl; 50 cents for 
dress. Order by bust measure, 
description, and page number 


PLAY AND PARTY FROCKS 


THAT MADE IN AFEW HOURS 
WILL LAST ALL SUMMER 


Puffed up with pride is 
the little frock of flow- 
ered voile above, with 
lavender ruffles crisped 
out at the edges, and a 
smart little black velvet 
bow for the French of 
it. The whole affair is 
simple as can be to make 


Where coolness is de- 
sired, the sleeveless frock 
at the right is excellent. 
Made of green linen or 
gingham, with a striped 
up and down  under- 
dress, it is not only un- 
usually pretty, but ser- 
viceable enough to tub 


Quaint as an old-fash- 
ioned picture is the little 
girl’s party frock above, 
of coin-dotted foulard 
with almost nothing of a 
yoke and a great deal of 
sleeves. The guimpe is 
white organdy drawn 
in primly under a cord 


For the occasional cool 
day of summer, the dress 
at the left is just right 
made of blue serge, with 
white organdy collar 
and cuffs to lighten it. 
It is the simplest of 
models, yet it has a de- 
cided note of smartness 
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Typical Adam style pieces illustrating the extremely delicate type of carving and motifs of the eigh- 
teenth century period. Up to this time, a certain heaviness of outline and ornament had char- 
acterized English furniture and interiors, but under the inspiration of the new masters this 
gave way to work marked by grace and lightness and permeated by the classical ideals 


Period Furnishings 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


III—Heppelwhite, Sheraton, and Brothers Adam 


HEN Thomas Chippendale was 
at the height of his career, the 
work of George Heppelwhite, 
the next great cabinetmaker of 

the eighteenth century, began to be ac- 
claimed; and to him falls the distinction of 
being the most original of them all. Yet 
we can not consider the Heppelwhite style 
as a thing separate and entirely distinct 
from the work of his contemporaries; we 
can not even briefly discuss his designs apart 
from those of the other shining lights in 
this second division of the Georgian Period 
—by which general term is meant all of 
that brilliant epoch which was ushered in 
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by Chippendale, as we saw last month, and 
was made more famous still by his suc- 
cessors, but which had its bright beginning 
in the preceding period of Queen Anne. 
Rather we must consider now an eighteenth- 
century renaissance, permeated by the 
purest of classic ideals and dominated by 
Robert Adam, architect to His Majesty 
George III, while Chippendale in his clos- 
ing years, Heppelwhite in his prime, and 
Sheraton—who was destined to be the last 
of the cabinetmakers of “the Golden Age”’ 
—were all at work along their own individ- 
ual lines of production, but all under the 
influence of the one idea for which the late 





Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Georgian period stands: “a return to the 
classic taste.” 

The high-water mark of extravagant 
decoration in France had been reached in 
the excessive rococo style (rococo from 
the French indicating curves and shells) 
which marked the decadent phase of the 
Louis XV period, while in England the 
turning-point of the tide came when Chip- 
pendale threw restraint to the winds and 
indulged his inordinate love of fancy carv- 
ing, scrolls, dripping-water effects, and other 
things Chinese and French to a point often 
beyond the limits of good taste. Naturally 
the pendulum swung clear to the other 
extreme—just as it always does. On both 
sides of the Channel there came about a 
new awakening to beauty, a renaissance, 
full of the promise of individual expressions 
of art, but born of the best traditions of 
the past. 

Straight lines replaced curved ones, 
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cupids and garlands gave way to classic 
emblems, the Greek band took the prom- 
inence previously allotted to the shell as a 
motif of decoration, and fluted columns were 
made a constructive part of nearly every 
piece of furniture. The excavations at 
Pompeii, which held the interest of all the 
cultured world just at this time, of course 
had an immeasurable effect in furthering 
this revival of classic art. And just beyond 
the English horizon the transition from the 
overelaboration of the Louis Quinze style 
was well under way even when Louis XVI 
and Antoinette were only dauphin and 
dauphine of France. .Their later influence 
as king and queen, with their great love 
of simplicity, brought to perfection that 
chastity of line and restraint of ornamen- 
tation which became essentials of the beau- 
tiful mode which we call, after this monarch, 
Louis Seize. 

Then at precisely this time in England— 


Here eighteenth century styles in furniture are charmingly combined in a harmonious setting. The 
Adam mantelpiece is flanked by an original Heppelwhite chair and a pole-screen. 
The decorative motifs employed by these two masters had much in common 
and are capable of delightful effect when used together 
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just at the psychological moment—Robert 
Adam returned to London after years of 
study and travel in Italy, whither he had 
gone as a promising young architect to 
foster his talents. To this single incident 
in one man’s life we are indebted, more 
than to any other one cause, for the later 
establishment of the classical taste in Eng- 
lish furniture design. Heretofore what 
classic influences we have traced in the 
English periods had been filtered through 
the interpretation of French, Flemish, and 
Dutch ideas. Now the situation had al- 
tered. Robert Adam had gone direct to 
the well-spring of classic inspiration; 
straight from the masterpieces of Italian 
arts and architecture he brought his Greek 
and Roman motifs and his lofty ideals and, 
with the authority that was his upon his 
appointment in 1786 as architect to the king, 
and with the public sickened and weary of 
flowing curves and exaggerated decoration, 
there was swiftly brought about a revolu- 
tionary change in all furniture styles. 

Yet with all the tremendous influence 
they exerted over the cabinetmakers of 
their day, the firm of the four Adam 
brothers—Robert and James being the 
only two of note—did not themselves make 
a single ‘“‘stick of furniture.” By profession 
and training they were architects; inci- 
dentally they were furniture-designers, be- 
cause they believed and insisted upon that 
principle of good interior decoration which 
was laid down in an earlier article: that 
either the house must be made to fit the 
furniture, or the furniture must be made to 
fit the house. With this principle they could 
see no compromise. So, when Robert and 
James Adam planned an interior, they left 
no stone unturned; the proportions of it 
having been determined, the doors and 
window-openings and the fireplace having 
been located exactly where each should be 
in a well-balanced architectural scheme, 
and the treatment of walls and ceiling de- 
cided upon, these master decorators then 
turned their attention to the matter of its 
furnishing, designing not only the kind of 
furniture suitable for that particular room, 
but also the upholsteries to meet the spe- 
cial requirements of both room and furni- 
ture. To carry out their ideas they em- 
ployed the best skill and talent of their 
day, even Chippendale having received 
many of their commissions. 

Whether the Adam style owes more to the 
Louis XVI period than the latter does to 


the former is a question of dispute; what- 
ever the answer, the two have so much in 
common that the furniture of both these 
French and English modes may be used 
together in the same room with perfect 
accord—which is more than can be said of 
some of the conflicting styles of that ver- 
satile genius, Chippendale. Until this time 
a certain heaviness of outline and orna- 
ment had been characteristic of English 
furniture and interiors, but the new ten- 
dency was toward extreme lightness and 
delicacy of effect. One of the most striking 
details to mark this radical change was the 
difference in chair-legs, which under the 
new régime were invariably slender and 
tapering, usually straight of line, or rec- 
tangular, sometimes round, but no longer 
“cabriole’—the bent-knee effect which 
was so generally needed to give proper sup- 
port to the heavier forms of the preceding 
period. 

Characteristic, too, of this age of delicate, 
graceful construction was the universal use 
of satinwood; not merely for inlay, of which 
more will be said in a moment, but for 
whole pieces of furniture. Adam was es- 
pecially fond of this richly colored wood 
and also had many of his designs carried 
out in light enameled woods, with not only 
small painted panels, but also with porce- 
lain, ivory, and Wedgwood miniatures, 
sometimes inset on chair-backs and tables 
with consummate skill. 

Mahogany continued to be a favorite 
wood and was never more wonderfully used. 
Chair backs during this so-called “ Age of 
Satinwood” were either delicately carved, 
upholstered, or caned. Perhaps the most 
characteristic motifs of Adam decoration 
were classical urns, wreaths, rams’ heads, 
the husk, the bay-leaf, honeysuckle, bell- 
flowers, and delicate flutings, with many 
other architectural, floral, and animal orna- 
ments of Greek inspiration. Before even the 
simplest example of their finished art one is 
made to feel the ripe knowledge, the pure 
ideals, the wealth of culture that lies behind 
it all, just as in the presence of a woman of 
birth and breeding one is conscious of her 
ancestry, be she ever so plainly gowned. 

But to return to Heppelwhite, the real 
pioneer, even before the coming of Robert 
Adam, of lighter types of English furni- 
ture. With the new influences all at work 
and the time hungry for individual talents, 
his consummate mastery of delicate, grace- 
ful construction brought quick success to 
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his door. Work- 
ing in satinwood 
and the light en- 
ameled woods as 
well as in mahog- 
any, he also re- 
sorted to hand- 
painting as a 
means of embel- 
lishment onmany 
of his finer pieces, 
and, while he ex- 
celled in carving, 
he never used it 
in the lavish man- 
ner of Chippen- 
dale, but always 
with fine re- 
straint. His 


motifs of decora- 
tion were much 
the same as those 
in favor with 
Robert Adam, 
but to them he 
added the three 
Prince of Wales 
feathers and the 
graceful festoon 
drapery so often 
found on his 
chairs. Both of 
these men were 
fond of oval backs 
for chairs and sus cusss, 
settees—which, ""“™ 
incidentally, were often 
fashioned to give an ap- 
pearance of three or more 
chairs in a row—but one 
way by which Heppel- 
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A corner in a modern drawing-room which is done 
in eighteenth century style with the Adam influence 
dominating in the light wood arm-chair, the half- 
circle console-table, and even the lighting fixture 
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A quaint writing-desk is this one by 
Sheraton. The small tambour doors are 
distinctive, and the chair by the same 
master designer is in perfect keeping 
with the slender grace of the desk 


Sheraton perfected the side-board and 
achieved the beauty of form and sim- 
plicity shown in this model. The 
ornamentation consists of cross-band- 
ing of darker wood and ebony inlay 


white achieved an 
unusual effect of 
lightness was with 
his shield- and 
heart-shaped 
backs, and from the 
fact that he de- 
signed all backs so 
that they did not 
touch the seats of 
his pieces at any 
point except where 
connected by the 
short upright sup- 
ports at the sides. 
In the hands of the 
average furniture- 
maker such a method 
would be a dangerous 
weakness of construc- 
tion, yet so wonderful 
was Heppelwhite’s skill 
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that many of his most fragile-looking pieces 
have come down to us in faultless condition. 

The legs of a typical Heppelwhite chair 
or table will be found slender, tapering, and 
straight, as distinguished from the round 
leg frequently met with in Adam and 
Sheraton designs. His strong love for 
using the half-circle is shown in his console- 
tables and sideboards, while his table- 
tops were usually of round or oval shape. 
With inlay of rosewood, tulipwood, holly, 
and satinwood, he achieved most beautiful 
effects. Whereas Chippendale had shown a 
special fondness for uniting utility with com- 
mercial advantage, his successor in popular 
favor strove to his dying day to combine 
with the use to which an article should be 
put, some esthetic quality which would 
make it, above all else, an expression of art. 

Finally we come to that particular nitch 
in the hall of fame which belongs to Thomas 
Sheraton, a man so gifted that his many 
talents and ambitions seemed almost his 
misfortune. According to trustworthy au- 
thorities of his day, his efforts were divided 
between being “‘an author, a book-seller, 
a teacher of drawing, and a preacher be- 
sides’’—and all this in addition to the one 
supreme gift which placed his name among 
the immortals. Next to Chippendale, 
Sheraton left a greater impress upon Eng- 
lish furniture than any man of his own or 
of any other time. In sheer beauty of line, 
eloquence of form, and in grace and refine- 
ment of ornament not even Heppelwhite or 
Adam could equal his best work. 

Sheraton was, to the tips of his fingers, a 
‘born artist, and his love of color led him to 
produce the most marvelously delicate and 
beautiful effects with inlay of different 
woods on satinwood and mahogany. But 
those who look for inlaid lines and bands 
as the distinguishing mark of a true Sher- 
aton piece look only at a surface detail and 
overlook the real stamp of his genius. 
This was the structural beauty of simple 
shapes clearly defined and with an exqui- 
site sense of proportion. Moreover, his 
sensitive feeling for the fitness of ornament 
prompted him always to use exactly the 
right decoration and just enough of it, so 
that whatever embellishment he employed 
was never an afterthought, but a true and 
harmonious part of the whole. 

The backs of Sheraton’s chairs differed 
from those of his contemporaries in that 
they were usually rectangular in shape and 
while, like Heppelwhite’s, the splat never 


ran into the seat, there was always the sup- 
port of a cross-rail stretching from side to 
side a few inches above it. His chair-legs 
when straight, like others of the period, 
usually tapered down to the “spade”’ foot, 
which gives a comfortable feeling of support, 
but frequently he made use of the round leg, 
either fluted or carved. In short, as we have 
seen that Chippendale in his early career 
was strongly influenced by the rich magnifi- 
cence of the court of Louis XIV, and later 
by the more picturesque manner of Louis 
XV, and as Heppelwhite was quick to ap- 
preciate the finer beauties of the Louis 
Quinze style at its best, and openly acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to that of the fol- 
lowing period, so it was Sheraton who seized 
upon the most refined and classic elements in 
the style of Louis XVI and developed them 
with simplicity, temperance, and consis- 
tency to an extent never surpassed. 

His work also plainly showed the influ- 
ence of Heppelwhite and Adam, though he 
stubbornly refused to admit it. Indeed, 
it was not so much his “versatile resources 
and abilities” which, as many writers would 
have us think, were the man’s undoing, 
but rather his petty faults, his unfortunate 
disposition, and the jealousy and conceit 
which blinded him to the merits in the work 
of his great competitors and made them, 
in turn, loath to admit the greatness of 
his own. Toward the end of his life he 
was cast up by the tide of fashion and for- 
gotten, or else in sheer desperation fore- 
swore his pure ideals in order to draw his 
version of the blatant Empire styles which 
were then the rage in France. But this last 
phase of his work is best forgotten. Let us 
rather remember his endless beautiful 
designs, his desks and tables, his charming 
low chests of drawers with separate dressing- 
glass, his graceful and ingenious “ powdering 
tables;’’ let us give him credit for bringing 
to its perfection that useful piece of furni- 
ture, the sideboard, which was the final out- 
come of the fashion for using together a 
side-table flanked by two pedestals with the 
cellarette and water-urns, or knife-cases, as 
important and picturesque details. His 
passing, at the age of but fifty-six, marks 
the close of the most brilliant chapter in 
the long history of English furniture design. 

As pointed out at the beginning of these 
articles, it takes long, patient, and per- 
sistent study to learn to distinguish readily 
between the various furniture types which 
mark the exact division of each period. 
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A graceful satinwood table of 
Adam design with typical round 
legs and delicate carving. The 
oval top decorated with hand- 
painting is shown below in relief 


An unusually fine reproduction of 
an old chair of Adam design uphol- 
stered in needlework; marked by 
fluted carving and rosettes and 
characteristically spade-footed 


Heppelwhite side-table with sepa- 
rate pedestal and knife-urns. The 
keynote of Heppelwhite’s work is 
found in his declaration of faith 
in the preface to his book of de- 
sign. He says: To unite elegance 
with utility, and to blend the use- 
ful with the agreeable has ever 
been considered a difficult but an 
honorable task.” This is perhaps 
one of the most interesting ex- 
amples of skill in realizing his ideal 





This it is unnecessary for any but the  transfuse it with novelty and variety ” 


student to do. If, however, you will 
remember the dominating idea for which 
each great furniture period stands, and learn 
to recognize the qualities in its applied arts 
which express that idea, you can then doas 
Robert Adam counseled his followers: “‘ Seize 
upon the beautiful spirit of antiquity and 


throughout all your home, in your owi 
individual way, or, at-least, more intelli- 
gently select and assemble the furniture 
for your various rooms. For if they and 
their furniture are of good design, they will 
almost certainly owe their inspiration to 
these traditions of the past. 


Mrs. Fairman’s next article, on Curtains, will appear in the September issue. 231 





August is the month of furniture sales, and upon 
receipt of check or money-order to cover the price 
given, GooD HousEKEEPING will buy for you at 
the sale prices, and without extra charge, any of the 
articles shown on this and the two following pages, 
or will furnish addresses of the shops at which they 
may be purchased. Address Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West goth St., N. Y. City 


Seldom duplicated in price 
is this ladder-backed chair, 
quaint in design and of 
solid mahogany. From seat 
to posts, 31 inches. Price, $9 


This low mahogany rocker, 
with hair and cretonne up- 
holstery, is excellent for the 
odd piece of furniture one 
buys now and then; $18 


Trustworthy Furniture from August Sales 


may be able to spend on furnishing 
her home, she wishes to get the 
maximum of charm and tastefulness for the 
minimum of expense, and picking up excel- 
lent values at furniture sales is one of her 
chief means of attaining thisend. Late sum- 
mer is the time to make these purchases, 
as it is the season when the big depart- 
ment stores hold their 
annual furniture-sales, 
and Goop HoUSEKEEP- 
ING has been given ad- 
vance information about 
just what pieces of fur- 
niture and_ household 
linens will be put on 
sale. From these have 
been selected the articles 
photographed on this 
and the two following 
pages, any of which will 
be bought and shipped 
to Goop HovusEKEEPING 
readers without any ex- 
tra charge whatever. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING 
shoppers will be on hand 
as soon as the sales are 
open, and will be able to 
make the first choice. 
For instance, at no or- 


N: matter how much money a woman 
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Of solid selected mahogany, and an un- 
usually good piece of wood, is this Martha 
Washington table. One of the drawers is 
fitted up for sewing implements; 29 
inches high and 28 inches wide; $13.50 


dinary time could the chairs on this page 
be bought at the prices given here. The 
one at the upper left with a ladder back and 
rush-bottomed seat is of solid mahogany, 
and is in a design characteristic of much 
more expensive chairs. The workmanship 
in the way it is put together and in the 
rush or flag seat is as good as can be 
bought at any price, and the chair is excep- 
tionally comfortable to 
sit in. Particularly ex- 
cellent to fill in the gap 
left by the wearing out of 
a favorite chair is the 
woman’s low rocker at 
the upper right. It is 
gratefully comfortable, 
and the generous down- 
filled cushion adds the 
last touch of luxury. 
Few single pieces of 
furniture combine such 
decorative charm and 
practical utility as the 
floor lamp, but, as every 
woman knows from ex- 
perience, it is almost im- 
possible to find such a 
lamp at a less than pro- 
hibitive cost. Therefore, 
the one shown at the 
top of the opposite page 




















is a real boon, as it is not 
only reasonable in price, but 
most effective in appearance. 
It may be had in solid ma- 
hogany or in a gold or old 
ivory finish. The shade, 
which may be had in old 
rose, old gold, blue, red, or 
green silk, is in a design both 
simple and tasteful. Nowa- 
days, when economy of space 
is as important, if not more so, 


than economy in money, the 
value of a “tip table” like 
that shown at the right on 
this page is quickly recog- 
nized. It is of solid mahogany 
and is 24 inches across. For 
a card- or tea-table, or for a 
sewing-table to be tipped up 
against the wall when not in 
use, or for use on the porch 
in summer and before the fire 
in winter, this is excellent. 



























Few women but have wanted a 
floor lamp—and found it too ex- 
pensive. This 534 foot high, two- 
light electric lamp in solid mahog- 
any or in gold or ivory finish, with 
22-inch silk shade in any color; $12 















Nowadays when economy of 
space is almost as important as 
economy in money, this tip-up 
table is sure to find friends. It 
is excellent to set up on the 
veranda in summer, and draw 
up before the fire in the winter; 
solid mahogany, 24 inches 
across. The pricé is $12.75 






Entirely novel is a mirror 
topped by colored tiles; the 
swan is of tiny cream-colored 
tiles, the water is blue tiles, 
and’ the foliage the freshest 
green imaginable. This is 
charming in a room with a 
tiled fireplace; 944 by 17 
inches in size. The price is $5 


Upon receipt of check or money- 
order Good HOUSEKEEPING will 
buy for you, without extra charge, 
any article on this page, or will fur- 
nish addresses where they may be 








purchased. Address Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 119 
West goth Street, New York City 


































Scurrying about at the last 
moment before a camping 
party will not secure a camp 
blanket like this gray one, 75 
percent wool, $3.50; or leather 
moccasins like this for only $3 
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Serving things out-of-doors has 
become such a fad that new 
trays are much sought after. 
This one of black painted metal 
with a bright-colored flower- 
basket is 14 by 114 in.; $1.50 















Muslin pillow-case, 
45 X 38% inches; 26¢ 
each; muslin sheet, 
63x99 in.; goc each 


White blanket, go 
percent woolin filling, 
cotton warp, 60 x 84, 
414 Ibs.; $5.50 a pair 


Comforter, cotton 
filled and covered 
with Persian or floral 
cretonne, 72x 78; $2 


Itemized Price List of 
School Liren Outfit 


Twelve towels, 

Six bath-towels, 50c each 
Six wash-rags, 10c each. . 
One comforter... . 

One pair blankets 

Six sheets, 90¢ each. 

Six pillow-cases. 26c each. . 


Two bureau-scarfs 


Total $24.56 


ARTICLES WHICH THE BOY 
OR GIRL WILL NEED AT COL- 
LEGE OR BOARDING-SCHOOL 


U pon receipt of check 
or money-order GOOD 
HovusEKEEPING will 
buy for you without 
extra charge any arti- 
cle on this page, or 
will furnish addresses 
where they may be 
purchased. Address 
Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 
W. goth St., N.Y. City 


Every school outfit requires two or more bureau- Huckaback hemstitched towel at left above, 
scarfs. The one shown with a linen center and cream tinted, washes white; $4 a dozen: initial 
Cluny edge is $1, and the one below it, of hand- athlete towel, 35c each; bath towel with colored 
embroidered linen with hemstitched hem, is $1.50 initial, 50c each; initial wash-rag to match, 10c 
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Three Meals a Day 


EDITED BY 
IDA COGSWELL 


BAILEY ALLEN 


Frozen Fruit Mayonnaise—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 243 


Let the Fireless Do It 


By Mrs. Allen 


T a lecture I delivered recently, a 
great number of questions were 
asked regarding the use of the 
fireless cooker. Most of the 

women present said that they used their 
cookers only for cereals, and some confessed 
that after a few discouraging first attempts 
they had quit using them entirely. Others 
said that the cooker was worth its price if 
only for its economy in making beef-juice 
and cooking cereals. “But is it practical for 
long baking, as in making bread, fruit cake, 
or Indian pudding?” asked one. ‘Can it 
be used for casseroles, and will they have a 
‘baked taste’?”’ questioned a second. ‘‘Can 
several dishes be cooked in it at once without 
each absorbing the odors of the others?” 
inquired a third. “What utensils give the 
best results?” was still another query. 
Whatever the type of cooker, there are 
several underlying principles which must 
always be heeded if the fireless cookery is 
to be successful. All utensils to be used for 
boiling, pot-roasting, or stewing must be 
equipped with tightly fitting covers; any 
food to be boiled must be cooked at 
least ten minutes before being put into the 
cooker; if radiators are not used, foods must 
be placed in the cooker while still boiling; 
the cooker must be thoroughly cleaned with 
soap and water, dried, and aired between 
each cooking-process, as otherwise the odors 


of stale food will affect the cooking product; 
when two radiators are used, the length of 
time to be allowed is practically the same 
for baking as in a coal range, for pot-roasting 
or braizing a trifle longer; without the radi- 
tors, the time for boiling, stewing, or sim- 
mering is doubled; foods to be cooked with- 
out radiators should be in quantities of at 
least two quarts, to make possible the reten- 
tion of heat; otherwise a vessel of boiling 
water should be put in the cooker at the 
same time to supply the necessary addi- 
tional heat. 

The question is often asked whether or 
not the fireless cooker is really practical. If 
intelligently used there can be no doubt 
about it. From the standpoint of economy 
in money, the saving is considerable, espe- 
cially when used to supplement a gas- or 
oil-range. When gas is eighty cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet, for instance, the maximum 
costs an hour for operating the burners are 
as follows: a large top burner, one and one- 
half cents; a small top burner, one and one- 
third cents; the oven, three cents a burner or 
six cents when both are used. A good-sized 
pot-roast should be cooked on the range 
from five to six hours. The cost with the 
burner reduced almost half would be from 
three to four cents. If prepared in the 
cooker the cost is reduced to the length of 
time it takes to heat the radiators. It takes 
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about three cents’ worth of gas tu bake 
medium-sized loaves of bread, yet they can 
be done in the cooker with no further ex- 
penditure than the heating of the radiators. 
Boiled cabbage with salt pork is a cheap 
dish when the cost of the ingredients is con- 
sidered, but it becomes decidedly more ex- 
pensive when the cost of the oil or gas that 
cooks it is added. The same is true of cas- 
serole dishes, baked beans, coddled apples, 
old-fashioned baked peaches, apple sauce, 
or stewed dried fruits and vegetables. 

The cost, then, of cooking by the fireless 
simmers down to the length of time needed 
to heat the radiators and to carry on any 
preliminary preparation. The following 
table is adapted to gas-range heat. The 
most accurate method for testing the heat 
of radiators is by a thermometer, but if one 
is not at hand, a little flour sprinkled on the 
stones will give the approximate heat. 


TIME-TABLE FOR HEATING RADIATORS 


Botinc: Twelve minutes, flour pale tan color, 
thermometer 250° F. Radiators at this temperature 
should be used for boiling cereals, meats, fish, vege- 
tables, and fruits. 

Stow Baxrinc or Fast Borzinc: Fifteen minutes, 
flour light brown, thermometer 325° to 350° F. 
Suitable for casseroles, macaroni and cheese, scal- 
loped cabbage, sponge cake, 

fruit cake, steamed pud- 

dings, etc. 

Quick Baxinc: Eighteen 

minutes, flour brown, ther- 

mometer 375° to 400° F. 

Suitable for bread, loaf 

cakes, baked potatoes, and 

other baked vegetables, bis- 

cuits, fish, meat loaves, etc. 

Roastinc: Twenty min- 

utes, flour dark brown, ther- 

mometer 425° to 450° F. 

Suitable for roasting all 

kinds of meats. 


When two radiators 
are to be used, the 
most economical way 
to heat them is to 
place one on top of the 
other, reversing their 
positions twice during 
the heating-process. It 
takes half as long again 
as is necessary to heat 
one stone. In case the 
article to be cooked is 
to be brought to the 
boiling-point, the best way to do it is to 
place it on top of a radiator so that it can 
’ be brought to the boiling-point as the ra- 


FROM MARK CROSS Cu. 


This compact wicker picnic hamper contains a full 
equipment for two persons who are hungry, including a 
sandwich box, which may be used for salad as well, and 
a thermos bottle for either hot or cold drinks. This style 
is particularly well adapted to the needs of the motorist 


Let the Fireless Do It 


diator heats. The stones while heating 
may be used to keep things warm for dinner 
when a warming oven is not available, 
and many an article which must be re- 
heated to insure keeping, as soup-stock, 
may be done at this time. In camps and 
summer cottages the fuel used in heating 
the stones may do double duty in heating 
water for dishes, for a bit of washing, or 
for the baby’s bath. 

As in all types of cooking, the choice of 
utensils has much to do with success. I get 
the best results with aluminum and glass. 
In all cases where boiling is carried on, the 
covers must fit tightly; the triple utensil 
is indispensable, for it makes possible the 
cookery of three things at one time with one 
radiator. For baked beans, scallops, and 
casserole dishes the covered glass casseroles 
are invaluable, and also save dish-washing. 

If the saving of money is no object, econ- 
omy of time appeals to most women, 
while to others a cool kitchen is of para- 
mount importance. All of these are pos- 
sible with a fireless cooker. It is possible 
to control the heat in the cooker abso- 
lutely, so that when anything is put in, 
one need not fear that it will burn, pro- 
vided it is left the right length of time. 

Foods that are boiled, stewed, 
or braized will not be harmed by 
a little overcooking, but foods 
that are baked, as bread, cake, 
and the like, must be removed at 
the end of the necessary time or 
they will burn, for the fireless 
cooker, when used with the 
heated radiators, is merely the 
old Dutch oven brought up to 
‘date. If the general principles 
of range-cookery are 
understood, a few at- 
tempts will suffice to 
give the actual time 
needed in cooking vari- 
ous articles in the 
fireless. 

The following points 
may prove helpful to 
the inexperienced. Ob- 
viously the wisest way 
to cook cereals is over- 
night. They should be 
brought to the boiling- 
point, boiled fifteen 
minutes, and put into the cooker, to- 
gether with a vessel of boiling water, or 
boiling prunes, figs, apple sauce, or any 








In one fireless-cooker compartment several dishes may be cooked without fear of one absorbing 
the odors of another. In this instance, with three radiators, apple pie, baked potatoes, and 
boiled fish were prepared in one hour at a worth-while saving of gas and labor 


other food which demands all-night 
cookery. No radiators are needed. In 
cooking tough meats, as fowl, rolled flank, 
and the like, better results are obtained by 
using one radiator at 250° and cooking over- 
night. For day cooking allow six to seven 
hours with the radiator heated to 375°. 
Allow four hours for boiling steamed pud- 
dings or breads in quart-sized molds, two 
hours for pint molds. In this case the pud- 
ding-molds should be set into the utensil 
half-filled with cold water, brought slowly 
to the boiling-point, and boiled for ten min- 
utes before putting them into the cooker. 
Allow one hour with two radiators for bak- 
ing potatoes, an hour and a half for cooking 
onions, turnips, or cabbage, fifteen minutes 
to the pound with two radiators for roasting 
beef or lamb, and twenty minutes to the 
pound for pork or veal. For soup-stock, 
stews, corned beef, and pot-roasts of any 
desired meat, allow from five to six hours. 
One hour is sufficient to bake three-quarter- 
pound loaves of bread, twenty-five minutes 
for biscuits, from fifty minutes to an hour 
for a medium-sized loaf of cake, and the 
same length of time as allowed in the oven 
should be given to pies. 

If a very large loaf of cake is to be baked, 
better results will be obtained if the second 
stone is not put in place for fifteen minutes 
after the cake is started. All articles to be 
baked or boiled must be set upon a wire 


trivet rather than upon the stone itself to 
prevent scorching. 

One of the advantages of the fireless 
cooker is that it is just as capable of 
retaining cold as it is heat. It is invaluable 
for freezing mousses or parfaits — ices 
which can be prepared without stirring. 
To a quart mold of mousse four pounds of 
cracked ice and an equal measure of salt 
should be allowed. Once packed in a fireless 
utensil and put in the cooker, it may be left 
until serving-time, as there will be no neces- 
sity for repacking. This is a good method 
to use in freezing the Frozen Fruit Mayon- 
naise on page 243 of the tested. recipes. 
About four pounds less ice is needed when 
the fireless is used. It may also be used to 
equal advantage for packing cream that is 
to be molded or kept overnight. 

There is no doubt that too much magic 
has been ascribed to the fireless cooker, for 
there are times when it is much more con- 
venient and quite as-inexpensive to cook 
by the ordinary methods. It is often said, 
for instance, that the whole meal can be 
put in to cook and that the housewife can 
then leave for an afternoon of shopping or 
pleasure and will find her dinner ready on 
her return. This can be done only if foods 
suited to this kind of cookery are used, and 
care must be taken to group them accord- 
ing to the length of time it takes the 
“longest”’ one to cook. 
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Balanced Menus for August 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


DINNER 


A Week of Economical Vegetable and Fruit Menus 


Farina Top Milk 
Boiled Eggs 
Broiled Tomatoes 


Coffee Toast 


Milk 
hitefish 


Blackberries To 
Oven-broiled Smoked 
Creamed Potatoes 
Sliced Cucumbers 


Reheated Rolls Coffee 


Cantalou 
Broiled Cooked Ham 
Cream Gravy 
Blueberry Pancakes 
Coffee 


Sirup 


Late Raspberries 
Green Pepper Omelet 
Toast Coffee 


Stewed Oxheart Cherries 
Creamed Chicken or Eggs 
Fried Eggplant 
Toast Coffee 


Scrambled Eggs on Toast 
Popovers with Crushed and 
Sweetened Raspberries 
Coffee 


Cantaloup 
Baked Tomatoes with Shirred 


Eggs 
Reheated Rye Rolls 
Coffee 


Monday 


Lettuce and Salmon Sandwiches 
Steamed Corn 
Blueberry Corn-starch Mold 
Light Cream 
ced Tea 


Tuesday 


Carrot Loaf with Nuts 
Peanut Sauce 
Watercress French Dressin 
Warm Blueberry Gingerbread an 
Butter 
Iced Tea 


Wednesday 


Vegetable Club Sandwiches of 
Whole-wheat Bread, Lettuce, 
Tomatoes, Cream Cheese, and 
Fried Green Peppers 
Rhubarb Foam 
Iced Tea 


Thursday 


Green Corn Pudding 
Whole-wheat Bread and Butter 
Green Apple Pie Iced Tea 


Friday 


Baked Cucumbers Stuffed with 
Tomato and Tuna Fish 
Tomato Sauce 
Corn Cake 
Iced Tea 


Saturday 


Jam 


Toasted Minced Ham Sandwiches 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Peach Shortcake 
Iced Tea 


Sunday 
Cold_Boiled Lamb Mint Sauce 
Peas Mashed Potatoes 
Watercress, Lettuce, Beet, and 
Cucumber Salad_ French Dressing 
Cherry Ice Chocolate Cookies 
Iced Tea or Coffee 


Menus for the Camp Equipped with a 


Stewed Fruit if Desired 
Cracked Wheat Top Milk 
Boiled Eggs Bread and Butter 
Coffee 


Bananas 
Hominy Top Milk 
Creamed Fish-flakes 
Bread and Butter 
Coffee 


Blueberries 
Scrambled Eggs 
Hominy Pancakes 
Coffee 


Sirup 


Blackberries 
Creamed Potatoes 
Biscuits (reheated) 
Coffee 


Bacon 


Oatmeal wits Apples Top Milk 
Fried Eggs 
Bread and Butter 
Coffee 


Monday 
Dried-pea Soup (From dried peas 
in the cooker) 
Crackers 
nee oy Cake 


= 


with Tomatoes and 
Cheese é 
(Made with olive- or peanut-oil) 
Fruit (fresh or canned) 
Cookies Tea 


Spaghetti 


Wednesday 


Scalloped Potatoes made with 
Hard-Boiled Eggs and Bacon 
Gingerbread 


Thursday 


Fried Onion Soup (made 
meat-extract or cubes) 
Brown-bread and Cheese 
Sandwiches 
Lemon-nut Jelly with 
Any Stewed Fruit 
Tea 
Friday 


Mixed Vegetable Salad 
French Egg Dressing 
Stewed Peaches 
“Lightning Cake”’ 

Tea 


with 


Cold Sliced Ham Mustard 
New Potatoes Parsley Sauce 
String-beans Radishes 
Peach Salad 
Honey and Lemon Dressing 
Cheese Crackers 
Iced Coffee 


Pressed Beef Horseradish Sauce 
Swiss Chard 
Green Corn in Milk 
String-bean Salad 
French Egg Dressing 
Vanilla Ice-cream 
Chocolate Mint Sauce 
Little Cookies Iced Coffee 


Vegetable Chowder or Gumbo 


: —. 
Tuna Fish, ig ea, and Pepper 
Sa 
Mayonnaise 
Fruit Cup Little Cookies 
Iced Tea 


_ Fricassee of Chicken 
String-beans Boiled Rice 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Blackberry Shortcake 
Iced Coffee 


Broiled Swordfish 
Lemon Dressing 
Potato-chips Summer Squash 
Peas or Stewed Onions 
Cucumber and Tomato Salad 
Blackcap Pie Iced Tea 


Country Pie (of mixed vegetables 
and salt pork) 
New Potato and Egg Salad 
Boiled Oil Dressing 
Baked Custards with Caramel 


Sponge Cake Iced Coffee 


Egg and Tomato Salad Sandwiches 
Sponge Cake with Filling of 
eaches and Whipped Cream 
ced Cocoa 


Fireless Cooker 


Boiled Beef 
Horseradish Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Green Corn 
Fruit Pie Coffee 


Cold Pressed Beef 
Monday) 
Prepared Mustard 
Fried Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes or a Creamed 
Vegetable 
Shortcake of Stewed Blueberries 
Blackberries, or Dried Fruit 
Coffee 


(left from 


Spanish Beef-stew with Tomatoes, 
Peppers, and Rice 
(From left-over beef) 
Green Corn 
Prunes Flavored 

Orange-oil 
Coffee 


Stewed with 


Cookies 


Boiled Shoulder of Ham 
New Potatoes String-beans 
Peas 
(Vegetables cooked in triple fireless 

utensil) 
Gingerbread (left-over) 
Coffee 


Peaches 


Boiled Fish (any kind obtainable) 
Sliced Lemon 
Brown Rice Creamed Carrots 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Lemon-nut Jelly Cake 
(both left-over) 


Recipes for all the principal dishes in these menus appear in the list of Tested and Approved Recipes 
8 for either this or a previous month. Pad 
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Cooking the food of the gods—that is, of those vacationing in the open. 


The sizzle of the bacon 


and the indescribably alluring aroma of the coffee are all that are needed to 
make the invitation to do this yourself complete in every detail 


Outdoor 


SHALL generously part at the outset 

with my secret for success in outdoor 

cooking. It depends on the fire, not 

so much on the recipe or formula. If 
we today are to cook where woods are 
plentiful, we copy the old pioneer methods 
and build a fireplace of stones. The stones 
must be dry, not chosen from a stream-bed. 
Two parallel walls are built just far 
enough apart and long enough to hold the 
cooking-utensils, and high enough to con- 
tain the fuel. Some like to close one end, 
but the better way is to leave both ends 
open so that fuel can be fed at either end. 
Green logs arranged in similar manner 
make a good fireplace, or a narrow ditch 
the width to support a pot can be cut in 
the ground. In this case a view must be 
had to drainage, or water will collect. 


Cooking 


By David T. Abercrombie 


A favorite fireplace where good stones 
and good fuel, particularly of a size to split, 
are plentiful is an enlarged U-shaped wall, 
one and one-half feet deep and three feet 
long. The wall is banked on the outside 
with earth. At each end, just outside, a 
crotched stick is driven and across, three 
feet from the ground, a crane stick rests in 
the crotches. From this we hang the pot 
by pot-hooks made of iron or of forked 
sticks with a notch cut at the end. The 
top of the wall serves as a shelf and as a 
good fulcrum for the frying-pan handle. 

Now, as stated before, success in out- 
door cooking depends not so much on the 
recipes used as on the fire, and the skill 
with which it is controlled. Collect at least 
an armful of wood before lighting the fire. 
If it is raining or damp, dead wood lying 
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on the ground is almost sure to be wet or 
damp throughout, unless it is large. In this 
event, dry wood may be found by splitting 
the limb or log to the center. Standing 
dead wood is more apt to be dry and is 
almost sure to be dry in the center. 

Whittle or split with the ax a good hand- 
ful of shavings, or mash into fiber some dry 
pieces. Spread these or a quantity of dry 
leaves or grass in the fireplace, then lay 
across them a layer of the smaller pieces of 
wood, then at right angles another layer, 
then another layer at right angles, and so 
on. Light the shavings on the side away 
from the wind, the leeward side, for a fire 
so started will burn up more quickly and 
not choke with smoke as when lighted on 
the other, or windward side. Most of the 
feeding of the fire should be on the leeward 
side. The leeward end of the log is the end 
that melts away. By feeding the fire with 
small pieces less smoke and flames are made 
to annoy the fire-tender. The fire should 
be kept low and burning steadily, with the 
utensils just above the flame. If the flame 
comes up about them, they are soon coated 
with a deposit of carbon or soot. 

The pot for boiling, the pan for frying, 
the Dutch oven for baking, roasting, or 
stewing, and the reflector for baking and 
roasting are the same today as of old, but 
with the improvement in manufacture and 
the use of new metals the old time weight 
and bulk are not necessary. Now all are 
made of aluminum or of thin steel coated 
with tin. Pots, frying-pans, and Dutch 
ovens are pressed out of one piece of metal 
without seams or solder to leak and give 
trouble. Reflectors are now made after a 
unique design so they fold away flat when 
not in use. 

We have already explained the proper 
way to place the frying-pan and pot to get 
the best results. The Dutch oven is a deep 
pan made of cast iron, pressed steel, or 
aluminum, generally with three legs, and 
has a concave top or cover. The food to be 
cooked is placed in a second pan put inside 
the Dutch oven with a slight air space all 
around. Three pebbles are often put under 
the pan to make the bottom space. When a 
fire is made underneath, or hot embers are 
placed both underneath and on the cover, 
the air inside becomes very hot and does the 
baking. If the inside pan is properly placed, 
burning is not at all likely to occur in the 
length of time required for cooking; neither 
is attention necessary within this time. 


Outdoor Cooking 


The reflector consists of two equal pieces 
of bright polished metal joined along an 
edge and spread at an angleof about go°. 
The ends are fitted with triangular polished 
pieces. In the center of the angle is a rack 
on which a black, unpolished, non-reflecting 
pan is placed containing thefood. This 
apparatus put in front of a fire reflects the 
heat-rays both upward to the bottom of the 
pan and downward to the top of the food, 
and cooks alike on all sides. One can watch 
the baking constantly. The effectiveness 
of this baker depends a great deal on the 
reflecting surfaces being kept clean and 
bright. 

This article supposes that people are 
traveling, or at least that ease of transporta- 
tion is a factor to be considered. It is there- 
fore advisable that the pots and pans nest, 
that the frying-pans have removable handles, 
the cups have handles open at the bottom, 
and that the reflector be a folding type. 
When a Dutch oven is carried, it may be 
the container for all the other utensils. 
Plates, knives, forks, spoons, and dish- 
cloths find a place on top of the pot- 
covers. 

A sufficient provision list is a most im- 
portant feature for any outing. The follow- 
ing one will be found to meet the require- 
ments of variety, quantity, and nourishment, 
and it is healthfully balanced. There is no 
attempt made to reduce to the point of 
mere sustenance, to suggest a minimum in 
any respect, nor is allowance made for 
waste. The foods suggested are those in 
ordinary use, but easily carried. The 
proportions of food given are for four per- 
sons for two days. To increase the list for 
more days or more feople, make the proper 
multiplications of quantities. 


21% lbs. bread (white, graham, rye, brown, or hard) 
1 lb. white flour 
1% lbs. corn-meal 

14 Ib. oatmeal (semi-prepared) 
Wy“ rice 
Sy 
1 


4 “ dried egg 
4 “ dried milk 

1 “ can evaporated milk 
lg “ baking-powder 

4% “ salt 

I “prunes 


D raisins 

2 Ibs. potatoes 

14 lb. canned pimientos (or % lb. dried) 
2% lbs. canned tomatoes (or 4 Ib. dried) 


1 lb. white onions (or % lb. dried) 
4% “ green peppers 
1 “ white sugar 
14 “ maple or brown sugar 
I/ig“ tea 
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Camping utensils of aluminum are light to carry and durable. 
ble: on the three-legged stand a small-sized Dutch oven is shown. 


14 Ib. coffee already ground 

14 “ cocoa 
; “ Jean raw beef (or tinned) 
114 Ibs. smoked ham 
1 Ib. fresh pork sausage 
r “- butter 
1 “ breakfast bacon 

1 “ dried soup greens 

14 “ bouillon-cubes (1 doz.) 
1 small container of pepper 


A menu is arranged to illustrate the use 
of this list. 


BREAKFAST 

Oatmeal Coffee Bacon Toasted Bread 
LUNCH 

Soup Golden Glow Cocoa 
DINNER 


Prunes and Raisins Tea 


Bread 
BREAKFAST 


Beef-stew 


Sausage Rice Griddle-cakes Coffee 
LUNCH 
Soup Fried Potatoes Stewed Fruit 
Cocoa Bread 
DINNER 
Fried Ham Boiled Potatoes Tea Corn Bread 


OaTMEAL: Boil four cupfuls water, one teaspoonful 
salt, stir in one-quarter pound oatmeal, boil ten 
to fifteen minutes over slow fire, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent burning. 


GoLDEN GLow: Mix one ounce of dried egg and one 
ounce of dried milk (one-fourth of the amount 
carried) and two ounces of flour, rub to a paste, 
adding water until two cupfuls are made. Rub- 
bing is best done with a spoon. Cut eight slices 
of bread, place them on a plate, pouring equally 
on each slice a portion of the mixture. Add salt 
and pepper to taste. Put into frying-pan a half 








The reflector at the right is collapsi- 
The table both folds and rolls up 
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teaspoonful of bacon drippings and when the pan 
is hot, put in the soaked bread. Fry brown on 
one side, then turn, adding drippings. 


BEeErF-sTEW: Dice all the onions but one, put them 
into a large pot, add drippings, and maybe a little 
butter—in all, grease enough to equal the size of 
an egg. As this begins to cook, add the beef cut in 
inch cubes, one teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of 
pepper; mix and cook about ten minutes. Add a 
can of tomatoes, a can of pimiento and green 
pepper (throw away the seeds and stem, using 
only the rind of the pepper). If dried vegetables 
have been carried, they must have been soaked 
in water to equal the weight listed. Cook over a 
slow fire for half an hour, then add one-eighth of a 
pound of rice and half a pound of dicéd potato. 
Keep the pot covered, stir only to prevent burning, 
and if necessary add a little‘water. Depending on 
the potatoes and rice, the stew should be ready in 
twenty to thirty minutes more cooking. Remem- 
ber to let it simmer, the slower it boils the better. 


Trea: Tosix cupfuls of boiling water add half the tea. 
Stir once, but do not boil. Draw in five minutes. 


Rice GRIppDLE-CAKES: Take all the white flour, 
save one cupful, add half-cupful corn-meal, one 
ounce dried milk, one ounce dried egg, two 
teaspoonfuls baking-powder, and a half teaspoon- 
ful salt, and mix thoroughly while dry. To this 
add one-eighth of a pound of rice with two cupfuls 
water in which it has previously been boiled and 
has become cool. If necessary, add sufficient water 
to make a batter that will just pour. Grease the hot 
frying-pan with drippings, pour in a tablespoonful 
of batter, and turn as soon as browned on one 
side. The pan must be hot before pouring in the 
batter. 


Soup: Boil one ounce soup greens (half the quantity) 
in six cupfuls water for half an hour or until done. 
Add six bouillon-cubes and remove from fire at 
once. Do not add salt or pepper as cubes 

are seasoned. 


Friep Ham: If the ham is 
very salt or smoky, either 
soak or parboil it. Pour 
off the water and place in 
a very hot frying-pan, 
turning very frequently. 
This gives the effect of 
broiling. 


Corn BreEAD: Mix the re- 
maining three cupfuls of 
corn-meal, one cupful of 
white flour, one-eighth 
pound of dried egg, one- 
eighth pound of dried 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Work 
in while dry the remaining 
drippings and butter, in 
all the size of an egg. Add 
water to make batter that 
pours readily, and pour 
into a greased pan to be 
cooked in either the re- 
flecting baker or Dutch 


oven. 








Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by any reader of Good Housekeeping. Two quali- 
fications are essential: the formulas should be for out-of-the-ordinary dishes or unusual food-combi- 


nations and must never have appeared in a cook-book or another magazine. 
being printed, will be carefully tested and standardized for six people. 


The recipes, before 
Proofs will then be sent 


to the author for correction or approval. At least one dollar is paid for every recipe accepted. If the 
return of unavailable manuscripts is desired, sufficient postage for that purpose must be enclosed. 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


White’s Stuffed Tomatoes 


6 good-sized tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls chopped 
r small onion, minced green peppers if conven- 


MY teaspoonful salt ient 
% teaspoonful paprika 4 cupful minced or deviled 
74 teaspoonful celery-salt ham 

14 teaspoonful Worcester- 6 eggs 


Grated cheese 

Dry bread-crums 
Butter 

Do not peel the tomatoes. Cut off the tops and 

scoop out the insides. Chop up the tops together 
with the tomato-pulp, combine with the onion, sea- 
sonings, and ham, and cook gently until it is well 
reduced to a paste. Break a raw egg into each to- 
mato, top with the sauce, and cover with a mixture 
of the grated cheese and bread-crums. Dot with 
butter and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
If any sauce is left over, it may be used for sandwich 
filling. Mrs. K. L. Mooney, Larchmont, N. Y. 


shire sauce 
Few grains pepper 


Blueberry Johnny-Cake 

1 cupful flour I egg, beaten 
1 cupful corn-meal 24 cupful milk 
3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 1 tablespoonful melted lard 

der 1 cupful blueberries, fresh 
% cupful sugar or canned and strained 

\% teaspoonful salt 

Combine the ingredients in the order given. Pour 
into a small dripping-pan and bake in a moderate 
oven, starting at 375° F., for thirty minutes. If 
desired this may be served as a simple pudding with 
a sauce of stewed and sweetened blueberries. 
Clara E. Van Loon, 455 Murray Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Catchup Sauce for Baked Fish 
Bluefish, Shad, Halibut, Haddock, or Cod 
1 cupful catchup Juice of 4% lemon 
1 tablespoonful Worcester- 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
shire sauce 14 teaspoonful salt 
1 large onion, sliced ¥% teaspoonful pepper 
I teaspoonful paprika 
Mix the ingredients in the order given. Pour over 
the fish. If used with bluefish or shad, the fish 
should be left whole, the other fish may be cut into 
slices. If the sauce becomes too thick during the 
baking of the fish, a little hot water may be added. 
Mrs. S. J. Kasindorf, 1329 51st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Welsh Rabbit with Milk 


1¥4 cupfuls cheese, cubed 1% teaspoonful mustard 
or sliced Few grains paprika 
2 eggs 2 cupfuls scalded milk 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
lg teaspoonful salt (omit if desired) 
% teaspoonful pepper 

Mix ingredients in the order given in a double 
boiler top. Add milk and stir over hot water until 
thick and smooth. Serve on toast or crisp crackers. 


Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Ave., New York City. 
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Plain Ice-Cream 

I quart cream, whipped 

I tablespoonful desired 

flavoring 
2 egg-yolks 
Scald the milk, stir in the flour and sugar well- 
mixed, and cook ten minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Add the egg-yolks beaten up with a little water, let 
cook three minutes, remove from the heat, and cool. 
Then add the salt, cream, and vanilla, and freeze 
in three parts ice to one of salt. This makes about 
three quarts of ice-cream. It is an excellent founda- 
tion cream and to it may be added a fourth-pound of 
grated melted chocolate; four tablespoonfuls of 
coffee may be scalded in the milk; or crushed and 
sweetened fruit, as raspberries or peaches, may be 
added as desired. 
Mrs. H. L. Ransom, 445 Willow St., Lockport, N. Y. 


I quart rich milk 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
2% cupfuls sugar 


Veal and Peanut Croquettes 
#3 cupful milk 

3 cupful veal-stock 
34 teaspoonful salt 
Few grains pepper 
Dry bread-crums 


I egg 

Make a white sauce of the milk, stock, flour, but- 
ter, salt, and pepper. Chop the veal fine—there 
should be three cupfuls. Add the peanuts rolled 
almost to powder, and combine with the sauce. 
Cool, form into chop-shaped croquettes roll in 
fine dry bread-crums and in the egg slightly beaten 
and diluted with one-quarter cupful of cold water, 
then in the crums again. Insert a piece of macaroni 
in the end of each to represent the bone of a chop, 
and fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a bit of 
bread in forty counts. 

Mary H. Lambie, Ft. Bliss, El Paso, Tex. 


2 pounds lean veal, boiled 
until tender 

4 cupful shelled peanuts 

2 tabiespoonfuls butter 

5% tablespoonfuls flour 


Cheese Rounds 
White bread, one day old Sweet cream 
Cream cheese Pimiento-stuffed olives 
Walnut-meats 

Cut the bread in rounds about two and three- 
quarter inches in diameter, discarding the crusts. 
Spread these rounds with cream cheese which has 
been softened with the sweet cream. Chop the 
stuffed olives fine, allowing three to each cheese 
round, and border the cheese rounds with this 
chopped mixture. Press half a walnut-meat into the 
center of each. Mrs. E. A. Ellis, Newton Center, Mass. 


Pot-Cheese Pastry 

For Fruit Tarts 

1 lb. or 2 cupfuls flour 14 lb. or 1 cupful butter 
V4 lb. or 1 cupful pot cheese 
Cream the three ingredients together until thor- 

oughly blended so that a moist dough is formed. 
Chill overnight. Roll out the next morning, cut into 
squares, and fill with any desired sliced, sweetened 
fruit, as apples, strawberries, raspberries, peaches, 
apricots, etc. Bake ina hot oven. 

Miss Alma Gluck, New York City. 
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Pineapple Fruit Salad in Tomato Border 


1 medium-sized pineapple, 1 cupful chopped walnuts 
shredded Tomato aspic 

An equal quantity cut Cooked mayonnaise 
celery, or very crisp finely 
shredded new cabbage, or 
finely shredded eart 
leaves of lettuce 


Pour the aspic into a border-mold, and let it 
stiffen. Unmold on a large round platter, and fill the 
center with the pineapple, celery (or celery-substi- 
tute), and walnuts—which have been scalded and 
the skins removed—mixed together with mayon- 
naise to moisten thoroughly. Decorate with lettuce- 
leaves, and serve with additional cooked mayon- 
naise. If a border-mold is not at hand, the tomato 
aspic may be solidified in a shallow dish, cut into 
squares, and the salad piled on it. Do not put to- 
gether till serving time. To make the aspic, boil 
together slowly about thirty minutes a can of toma- 
toes, 1 teaspoonful salt, 14 tablespoonful pepper, 2 
tablespoonfuls vinegar. Add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
powdered gelatin soaked in a little cold water. 
Strain and use. 

Mrs. A. E. Stover, 31 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 


Substantial Camper’s Sandwich 

Thinly sliced tomatoes White bread 
Canned salmon Butter 

Cut the bread one-quarter inch thick, and spread 
with butter. On one slice put a layer of the tomatoes 
salted. Cover this with the salmon minced, and then 
put on the second slice. No other dressing is needed, 
although a little mayonnaise or boiled dressing may 
be mixed with the salmon if desired. 
Mrs. T. M. Halsey, 581 E. 21st St., Flatbush, B’klyn, N.Y. 


Grandmother’s Lettuce 


6 slices of bacon _ 
% cupful mild vinegar 


1 head lettuce 
1 bunch young onions, or 
1 small Bermuda onion 

Crisp the lettuce as usual, then drain and shred it. 
Slice the onions very thin. Cut the bacon in tiny 
pieces and fry it until browned. Arrange the leaves 
in a bowl, put the onions on top, and when ready 
to serve add the vinegar to the hot bacon-fat and 
pour over the lettuce and onion. 

Mrs. Otto Katz, 705 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 


Molded Salmon 

1 can salmon, scalded, or 4 cupful milk 
2cupfuls flaked, fresh 44 cupful vinegar 

cooked salmon \% teaspoonful salt 

4 tablespoonful flour I teaspoonful granulated 
ee grains cayenne pepper gelatin 
2 egg-yolks I teaspoonful mustard 

1% tablespoonfuls melted butter 

Make a boiled salad dressing of the flour, mustard, 
pepper, egg-yolks, butter, milk, vinegar, and salt. 
In the meantime soak the gelatin in cold water to 
cover, and add it to the salad-dressing mixture 
when it is done. Then stir in the salmon. Pour into a 
mold and when stiff and cold serve with cucumber 
sauce. 
M. L. Nevin, 218 Chestnut Road, Edgeworth, Sewickley, Pa. 





Cucumber Sauce 
1 cupful heavy cream I medium-sized cucumber, 
4 teaspoonful salt pared, chopped, and 
Few grains cayenne pepper drained 
3 tablespoonfuls vinegar 

Beat the cream until stiff, slowly add the season- 
ings and vinegar, and just before serving combine 
with the cucumber. This is delicious with any kind 
of cold fish. 


M. L. Nevin, 218 Chestnut Road, Edgeworth, Sewickley, Pa. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


(Continied on page 246) 
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Fried Mushrooms 


¥% pound mushrooms 2 cloves of garlic, minced 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 34 $ capfal tod salt 
2 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 4% cupful stock, if desired 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped parsley 

Melt the butter, add the olive-oil, parsley, and 
garlic. Cook gently, but do not let the parsley 
brown. The mushrooms should be very small. 
Clean them thoroughly. Add them to the fat, 
together with the salt, and cook very gently until 
tender. Add the stock if some liquid is desired. 
Serve on toast. 

Mrs. Angeio Bassetta, 128 West goth St., New York City. 


Bachelor’s Buttons 
14 cupful butter 4 teasponful salt 
1% cupfuls flour 4% teaspoonful almond flav- 
24 cupful sugar oring 
I egg. 

Rub the butter into the flour. Divide the sugar, 
beat the egg with half of the sugar, and stir the 
remainder into the flour mixture. Combine this 
with the egg mixture. Add the flavoring and roll 
the dough in the hands to make balls the size of a 
large nut. Place two inches apart on a buttered 
baking-sheet, sprinkle with sugar, and bake gently 
for ten minutes in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. C. A. Travis, 508 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Frozen Fruit Mayonnaise 
1 cupful mayonnaise dress- 1 teaspoonful powdered 
ing sugar 


3 cupfuls whipped cream I teaspoonful gelatin 


214 cupfuls mixed fresh and 
candied fruits, as mar- 
aschino cherries, can- 
died pineapple, oranges, 
sliced peaches, stoned 
cherries, etc. 

Cover the gelatin with cold water, and then set it 
over steam to melt. Beat into the mayonnaise. 
Combine the mixture with the whipped cream, stir 
in the fruit, and pour into a mold which has been 
rinsed with cold water. Seal carefully, and bury in 
equal parts of ice and salt for four hours. Serve 
garnished with lettuce-hearts and parsley. 

Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Ave., New York City. 


Cream Blueberry Gingerbread 


I cupful blueberries 2 cupfuls flour 
1 cupful molasses 4 teaspoonful salt 
I cupful sour cream 1 teaspoonful ginger 
2 teaspoonfuls soda 

Mix together the molasses and cream, but reserve 
one-fourth cupful of the flour to mix with the blue- 
berries. Add the dry ingredients to the molasses 
mixture. Fold in the blueberries, and place in the 
oven as quickly as possible. Bake gently for thirty 
minutes. The gingerbread should be about one 
and one-half inches thick. This is equally good 
made with sweet cream omitting one teaspoonful of 
soda. Mrs. Breck Aspinwall, 62 First St., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Lettuce, Club Style 


1 solid head lettuce 2 hard-cooked eggs, 
44 cupful mayonnaise dress- chopped 

ing. stiff Crescents of hot toasted, 
2 tablespoonfuls chilli sauce buttered bread 

Beat the chilli sauce into the mayonnaise. Wash 
the lettuce thoroughly, dry, and arrange in the shape 
of a head on a large round platter or in a bowl. Pour 
the dressing in and around the leaves, sprinkle with 
the eggs chopped fine, and garnish with the hot toast. 

Mrs. Paul A. Parnell, Mountain View, Okla. 











First Aid for the Thirsty 


Some Unusually Delicious Summer Drinks and Novelties 


By Florence Spring 


. EXT summer,” said Ruth, as 
she and Marian were sitting 
before an open fire discussing 


their plans for the coming sum- 
mer, “I’m going to have a ‘specialty’! 
I’m not going to attempt much, but will 
be at home on the lawn by the garden 
under the big tree every Saturday, and 
cold drinks are going to be my specialty. 
Meantime I’m going to collect all the good 
rules for the very best drinks I can find, 
and a few for new sandwiches and cakes. 
Then the girls may bring their sewing or 
fancy-work. I’m going to ask the men to 
drop in, too, on their way home from 
work. And I shall have a pitcher full of 
tinkly cold things, ready to cool them off.” 

“T think it will be perfectly lovely,” 
responded Marian. 

“For the first one,’”’ Ruth went on, “I’m 
going to invite a lot of people—all our set 
and some of the mothers, and have more of 
a party; and for that one I’m going to 
have that delicious fruit punch of Aunt 
Leila’s. I'll read you the recipe so that 
you can imagine how good it tastes. 

“Fruit Punch: Juice of five lemons and 
five oranges, one bottle of strawberry-sirup, 
one can of grated pineapple (or a fresh 
pineapple), one bottle of Apollinaris water. 
Make a sirup of one pound of sugar and one 
cupful of water, and add one cupful of strong 
tea. These ingredients make about three 
quarts. Add three quarts of water, or 
enough to make six quarts. Put in a punch- 
bowl with a large lump of ice. 

“With this I shall have Welsh Rarebit 
Sandwiches, and Salad Puffs, and those 
little Hot-water Sponge Cakes.” 

“What in the world are Welsh Rarebit 
Sandwiches?” broke in Marian. 

“Well, mother invented them. She had 
some Welsh rarebit left over, and made a 
sandwich for her lunch one day when she 
was alone. They were so good that now we 
make the rarebit especially for sandwiches. 
But you must make the rarebit with milk 
or cream and an egg. 

“Salad Puffs are good, too. Take some 
tiny cream-cake shells, just large—or small 
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—enough to pop whole into your mouth. 
Just before serving fill them with chopped 
celery moistened with mayonnaise. You 
may use lobster and mayonnaise if you don’t 
mind the expense. I’m going to tell you how 
we make our cream cakes. They never 
fail, and some people think they are hard 
to make. 

“‘Never-fail Cream Cakes: Boil together 
one cupful of water and one-half cupful of 
butter, add one cupful of flour all at once, 
and beat hard. When the mixture ‘balls up’ 
and separates from the saucepan, take it off 
the stove and add four unbeaten eggs, one 
at a time, beating each time until smooth. 
Drop the mixture at once by teaspoonfuls 
onto buttered pans and bake about half an 
hour in a good oven. Split and fill just 
before serving.” 

I’m going to give a few of the “rules” for 
the various ‘‘ades,”’ ‘‘shrubs,” ‘“‘fruit 
punches,” and “teas” which Ruth collected, 
so that they. should be “different” each 
Saturday afternoon; also for a few of the 
little novelties she concocted in the way of 
cakes and savories, that they, during these 
hot summer days, may perhaps be useful 
to other girls and their mothers, too. 

Grape-juice: Stem and mash six pounds 
of grapes and boil with one quart of water 
until soft; then strain. Next morning 
strain again through three thicknesses of 
cheese-cloth, add one pound of sugar, and 
boil up. Can in pint jars. This grape-juice— 
or the purchased substitute—is the founda- 
tion of many delicious drinks. 

Jewel Cup: One pint jar of grape-juice, 
the juice of two lemons and two oranges, 
a sirup made by boiling one cupful of water 
and one cupful of sugar together three min- 
utes. Fill tall glasses with finely chipped 
ice and add the liquid. Stick a sprig of 
mint in each glass. 

Mint Shake: Add the juice and halves of 
a lemon to each of as many bottles of ginger 
ale as are required, pour them into a glass 
pitcher in which is a large lump of ice. 
Shake a bunch of mint-sprigs two or three 
times in the liquid, and then stand the mint 
in the pitcher. This may be sweetened if 
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desired, but is particulariy refreshing pre- 
pared in the above way. 

If one has never made Blackberry Acid, 
it should surely be tried this year for use 
late this summer and next year, for it makes 
one of the most delicious drinks imaginable. 
Here is the,recipe for it, which was obtained 
down South: Put six pounds of berries into 
a crock and pour over them a quart of water 
in which two and one-half ounces of tartaric 
acid have been dissolved; let stand twenty- 
four hours. Then strain off juice without 
masuing berries. Add to each pint of juice 
two and one-half pints of sugar. Stir with 
a silver spoon until dissolved. Bottle and 
seal or can cold. Use no iron, tin, or 
stoneware. Serve in tumblers of cracked 
ice. 

Perfection Iced Tea: Make fresh tea and 

strain into a pitcher. While hot add the 
strained juice of two lemons to each quart 
of tea and thin bits of the lemon-peel. 
Sweeten to taste. Serve with plenty of 
cracked ice. To this tea may be added for 
variety a few spoonfuls of any kind of fruit- 
juice, fresh or canned, a few fresh berries 
cut in halves, or a combination of two or 
three kinds of berries and shredded 
fruit for a fruit punch. 

Iced Coffee: Make fresh strong 
coffee and add an equal amount of 
scalded milk and cream mixed. 
Sweeten to 
taste. Chill and 
serve with 
cracked ice and 
a spoonful of 
whipped cream 
on top of each 
glass; or make 
not quite as 
strong and 
serve clear, 
adding sugar 
and cream as 
desired. 

Fruit Nectar: 
Make a sirup 
by boiling one 
pint of sugar 
and one quart 
of water. While 
boiling, pour it 
over a mixture 
composed of 
half a cupful 
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orange- and lemon-juice, and a cupfui of 
any kind of canned sirup —raspberry, 
cherry, and so on. Dilute to taste with 
Apollinaris or water, and just before serving 
add a cupful of strawberries cut in pieces, 
a cupful of chopped pineapple, one sliced 
banana, and stoned cherries if in season. 

Lemonade is richer and better if a sirup 
is made by boiling a pint of water with half 
as much sugar for three minutes. Pour this 
over the strained juice of three lemons and 
add bits of shaved peel. Add chipped ice 
to serve and dilute if desired, always 
remembering that lemonade is better ‘“‘a 
little too sweet and a little too sour!” As 
variations, add a sprig of mint, some sliced 
strawberries, some orange-juice, a few bits of 
pineapple, and the like. A delicious drink is 
made by adding to the above when cold, 
half a tumblerful of any kind of bright- 
colored jelly broken in bits, and then whip- 
ping the whole thoroughly with an egg- 
beater. 

Delicious summer sandwiches which Ruth 
served at one tea are made by spreading 
thin slices of white bread with unsalted 
butter and then laying on these rose-petals, 
nasturtium-blossoms opened flat, 
or violet-leaves; press another 
slice of buttered bread firmly on 
each and cut in dainty shapes. To 
vary, spread a thin layer of cream 
cheese over the 
butter before 
adding the 
flower-leaves. 
Pack each kind 
of sandwiches in 
a covered dish 
with more flow- 
ers like the ones 
used in the fill- 
ing toheighten 
the flavor—and 
let stand in the 
ice-box. Ar- 
range a few 
sprays of blos- 
soms around 
them when 
served. 

A delicious 
meat filling for 
sandwiches is 
made by minc- 
ing any kind of 


each of straw- This white ivory tea-table is suitable for porch or lawn. Tea-cloth and napkins cold meat, and 


berry-juice, 





bear a design of tea-pots, cups, and saucers in blue and buff cross-stitch. A blue 


pedestal bow], glass and china-ware of bluebird pattern complete the oufit 


(Cont. on page 248) 
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Gooseberry Cream 


(Continued from page 243) 


Summer Salad 
1 large crown summer I — chilled flaked tuna 


2 tomatoes 


squ 
reupful of cold cooked 
2 hard-cooked eggs 


string-beans, peas, or c 
diced carrots French dressing 


I cupful chopped celery Mayonnaise dressing 
I minced green pepper 1 head lettuce 

Peel the squash, and boil or steam gently until 
tender, then scoop out the seeds and center, and 
while still warm cover with French dressing and al- 
low it to marinate until thoroughly chilled. Then 
lightly mix together the fish, celery, string-beans, 
and green pepper, and moisten with the French 
dressing. Fill the squash with this mixture and 
place on a bed of lettuce. Lay the sliced tomatoes 
and hard-cooked eggs alternately and overlapping 
around the edge, and garnish the whole with mayon- 
naise, parsley, or chicory. Finely-shredded, crisped 
lettuce or cabbage may be substituted for the celery. 
Mrs. V. P. Vickery, 1455 Undercliff Ave., New York City. 


Sweet Pickled Cucumbers and Red Peppers 
12 solid cucumbers, not too I teaspoonful black pepper 
ripe I teaspoonful celery-salt 
8 red peppers 1 teaspoonful ground cloves 

I cupful brown sugar I teaspoonful allspice 
I teaspoonful salt Vinegar 

Cut the cucumbers in slices one inch thick. 
Remove the seed sacks from the peppers, and cut 
peppers lengthwise in strips one inch wide. Place 
alternate layers of each in a preserving kettle. 
Sprinkle generously with salt, cover with cold 
water, and let stand four hours. Strain and wash 
thoroughly in cold water to remove the brine; then 
put cucumbers and peppers back into the preserving 
kettle. Mix together the sugar and seasonings, add 
to pickle mixture with vinegar, and cover and cook 
until tender, stirring slowly and often. It will take 
twenty to thirty minutes. Store hot in jars as usual. 

Mrs. E. F. Bradley, 95 West 183d St., New York City. 


Brunswick Stew 


1 (3 lb.) fowl, or 2 lbs. lean I pint chopped okra 
veal 3 large ripe tomatoes 


2 large potatoes diced 1 large onion 
4% pint shelled Lima beans 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
44 pint tender sweet corn 2 tablespoonfuls flour 


Clean and dissect the fowl, and set to cook in two 
and a half quarts of salted water, covering it closely 
and cooking until it leaves the bones. When per- 
fectly tender, remove from the bones, strain the 
stock, and let it cool so that the fat can be removed. 
Cut the meat into half-inch pieces, turn into the 
stock, add the vegetables, and simmer for an 
hour and a half. Season to taste with salt, pep- 
per, and a dash of red pepper, and thicken with the 
flour and butter rubbed together. Water should be 
added from time to time to keep the amount of 
liquid always two quarts. The original recipe for 
this stew calls for three squirrels which can be sub- 


stituted for the fowl or veal. 
Elise W. King, Box 121 Forest Rd., Lynchburg, Va. 


Baked Stuffed Summer Squash 


2 medium-sized round sum- ¥% cupful milk 
mer squashes 1 cupful soft bread-crums 
4 tablespoonfuls melted . 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
butter 4 teaspoonful pepper 
1 large green pepper minced 


Scoop out the centers of the squashes, leaving 
thin shells. Chop the squash fine, add the other 
ingredients in the order given, refill the shells with 
this, set in a baking-pan with a little water in the 
bottom, and bake gently for forty-five minutes. 
Mrs. E. H. Buttler, Platisburg Barracks, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


I pint gooseberries 3 egg-yolks 
I cupful granulated sugar % cupful sugar 
% cupful water 44 teaspoonful orange-ex- 
I pint milk tract 
Whipped-cream 


Stew the gooseberries and the cupful of sugar and 
water together till mushy, then sift. Make a 
boiled-custard of the milk, egg-yolks, remaining 
sugar, and flavoring, stir in the sifted gooseberries, 
chill, and serve very cold in a deep glass dish with 
the whipped cream piled on top. 

Mrs. Adele Holt, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Greek Slippers 
3 cucumbers 4 cupful stewed tomato 
2 tablespoonfuls melted 1% cupfuls any kind 
butter chopped left-over meat 
I egg Seasonings to taste 
About 1% cupful left-over rice or spaghetti 


Pare the cucumbers and boil in salted water till 
softened, but not quite done, about thirty minutes. 
Cut in halves lengthwise, scoop out the seeds and 
refill with the remaining ingredients mixed with the 
butter melted and the egg beaten. Sprinkle with 
dry bread-crums mixed with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, place in a pan containing a little of 
the hot cucumber water, and bake till brown. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 

Miss Mabel L. Robinson, N. Brookline, Mass. 


Steamed Corn and Beans in Ramekins 


1 cupful ground sweet corn 1 pint milk 

I cupful ground fresh lima- 2 tablespoonfuls melted 
beans butter 

3 eggs I teaspoonful salt 

I teaspoonful sugar \{ teaspoonful pepper 
Mix ingredients in the order given, pour into well- 

buttered custard-cups or ramekins, and steam till 

firm in the center, about twenty-five minutes. 


Mrs. M. M. Garrison, 1407 Kent Ave., Columbus, O. 


Green-Gage Butter 

Green-gage plums Granulated sugar 

Wash the plums, but do not skin or remove the 
stones. Add water to keep them from sticking, and 
cook until they may be rubbed through a coarse 
sieve. Then weigh the plum-pulp, add _ three- 
fourths the weight of sugar, and simmer very slowly 
for an hour. 
Katherine Campion, 5318 Angora Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Green-Gage Marmalade 


Green-gage plums Granulated sugar 


Scald the plums and drop them into cold water; 
then skin and cut in small pieces. Crack a few of 
the pits, extract the kernels, crush them, and add 
to the fruit. Add enough water to keep them from 
sticking together and three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit. Simmer for an hour. 
When finished the marmalade should be as clear 
as honey and of an amber color. 

Katherine Campion, 5318 Angora Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Russian Cucumbers 


3 medium-sized cucumbers 34 teaspoonful salt 
1% cupfuls light cream ¥% teaspoonful pepper 
1 tablespoonful butter 


Peel and slice or quarter the cucumbers, arrange 
in a casserole, cover with cream, add seasonings and 
butter, cover, and bake gently for thirty minutes; 
then remove lid and cook till tender. 

Mrs. F. O. Blake, 506 Gower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Spiced Green Tomatoes 


8 pounds green tomatoes 3 tablespoonfuls mixed pic- 
8 cupfuls granulated sugar kle spice 
I pint cider vinegar 

The tomatoes should be about the size of peaches. 
Pare them as thinly as possible so the seeds will re- 
main in the fruit. Make a sirup of the sugar, vine- 
gar, and spice. Drop in the fruit and boil gently till 
clear. Dip out whole into sterilized jars. Pour over 
the sirup and seal as usual. 

Mrs. W. M. Carpenter, Tendon, Idaho. 


A Group of Recipes 


Macaroni Casserole 

14 can tomatoes, or 4 fresh 
tomatoes, sliced 

114 teaspoonfuls salt 

4% teaspoonful pepper 


14 pound macaroni ; 
ly pound sliced American 
or Canadian cheese 
14 pound bacon, diced 
Boil the macaroni for an hour or more in the fire- 
less cooker. Drain and mix with the other ingredi- 
ents. Put in a casserole oiled with bacon-fat, and 
add a little milk or water if the mixture seems dry. 
Cover and bake one and one-half hours in a fireless 
cooker, using one radiator. If two radiators are 
used, an hour will suffice. 
Louise W. Collins, 160 Whitney Ave., Sydney, Canada. 


Chicken Hungarian 

One 3 to 4 pound roasting 14 teaspoonful paprika 

chicken 1% teaspoonfuls salt 
1 large onion I can tomatoes 
¥Y cupful butter _ , 34 cupful thick sour cream 

14 cupful drippings or other fat 

Melt the fat and butter and brown the onion in 
it. Remove the onion. Disjoint the chicken as for 
fricassee and brown in the fat; then add the paprika 
and salt. Transfer to a fireless cooker utensil; add 
tomatoes and let boil for ten minutes before putting 
in the cooker. Use one radiator; cook from four to 
five hours for a fowl, two hours fora chicken. Stir in 
the cream just before serving. If desired the gravy 
may be thickened. 

Mrs. J. Fox, 647 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


Baked Sliced Ham 


I slice fat ham 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


Trim off the wide rim of fat on the ham, chop it 
fine, and mix thoroughly with the sugar. Place the 
ham in a skillet, dripping-pan, or fireless-cooker pan, 
and spread the chopped mixture over it. Bake for 
twenty-five minutes in a hot oven, or allow forty-five 
minutes with a radiator at 400° F. in a fireless 
cooker. It is not necessary to freshen the ham. 

Mrs. J. L. Martin, 266 Douglas Avé., Elgin, Ill. 


Jellied Beef 


5 or 6 pounds of shank of Cold water nearly to cover 

beet 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

\ teaspoonful pepper 

Order the bone chopped in medium-sized pieces. 
Almost cover with cold water. Bring to boiling- 
point, let it boil for ten to fifteen minutes, and cook 
overnight in the fireless cooker. In the morning 
chop the meat in small pieces, reduce the liquor to 
one and one-half cupfuls, add the seasonings, com- 
bine with the meat, and pack into molds or jars. Set 
in a cool place until solidified. If desired a table- 
spoonful of vinegar and one teaspoonful of onion- 
juice may be added to the cooking water. 
Mrs. J. G. McBurney, 266 East 23d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Uncooked Tomato Relish 

4 peck tomatoes 2 teaspoonfuls celery-salt 
I quart cider vinegar 2 teaspoonfuls red pepper 
6 green peppers _ 1-teaspoonful ground cloves 
4 medium-sized onions I teaspoonful yellow mus- 
4% ongeet chopped cabbage tard-seed 
1 cupful sugar 1 teaspoonful black mus- 
I cupful salt tard-seec : 

Scald and peel tomatoes, chop all ingredients fine, 
add seasonings, and mix well; add-the vinegar and 
enough extra to cover if necessary. This will keep 


indefinitely. 
Mabel L. Ives, 229 E. Meade St., Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 


for Fireless Cooking 


Savory Boiled Fish 


One 3 or 4 pound haddock 14 teaspoonful salt 
I cupful vinegar 2 cupfuls cream 
1 large onion, sliced 4 egg-yolks 
1 bay-leaf 2 tablespoonfuls whole black 
1 lemon, sliced peppers 
1 tablespoonful whole cloves 


Clean the fish and leave it whole, retaining the 
head. Wrap in a fish-cloth of cheese-cloth or thin 
muslin. Boil in water to cover, to which has been 
added the vinegar, onion, bay-leaf, sliced lemon, and 
salt. Cook very gently, allowing two hours in the 
fireless cooker, and using one radiator. When done 
beat together the cream, and egg-yolks, and cook 
in a double boiler, stirring frequently until the mix- 
ture gets a little thick. Then thin with about one- 
third cupful of the stock in which the fish was 
boiled, and add lemon-juice, salt, and paprika to 
taste. Pour over the fish, and serve garnished with 
parsley and sliced lemon. This is a very nice way to 
cook shad or bluefish, and the same seasonings and 
sauce can be used for halibut, smelts, lake-trout, 


and salmon. 
Minnie May Gauthier, 26 Nairn Place, Newark, N. J. 


Whole-Wheat with Apples 

1 cupful whole-wheat flour ¥% cupful sugar 

(ground coarse) or whole I teaspoonful salt 

grain 3 cupfuls water 
4 cupful cracked wheat I teaspoonful soda 
6 apples, quartered 

Mix the flour or whole wheat grain with a little 
water, and add the soda. Bring to boiling-point, 
pour off the water, then add water again to cover, 
bring to boiling-point again, and drain, but do aot 
add any more soda. This should be done still a 
third time in order to take away any disagreeable 
strong flavor. Mix this scalded meal with the 
cracked wheat; add the salt and boiling water. 
Cook slowly overnight in the fireless cooker. In 
the morning add the apples and sugar. Transfer 
to an earthen dish or leave in the fireless-cooker 
utensil. Cover and cook again in a fireless cooker 
for two hours, using one radiator. Large quantities 
can be made at a time and sealed for future use. 

Mrs. Raymond Dodge, 6536 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Measured Pound Cake 


5 cupfuls sifted pastry-flour 9 eggs . 

3 cupfuls sugar 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 

2 cupfuls butter der 

1% cupfuls milk 1 teaspoonful 
extract 


Work butter and sugar together till creamy; then 
add the extract and egg-yolks well beaten. Sift 
together the flour and baking-powder, and add 
alternately with milk; then stir in the egg-whites, 
beaten very stiff. Bake in two brick-shaped tins for 
an hour with two radiators at 375° F. 

Mrs. M. J. Foley, 105 E. Wilford St., Grafton, Mo. 


almond- 
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(Continued from page 245) 
moistening it with highly seasoned tomato 
sauce; this variety is very popular with 
“masculines.” Any left-over fish may be 
minced into a paste and substituted for the 
meat in the above. Mayonnaise may be 
substituted for the tomato sauce. 

Watercress, lettuce, or minced parsley 
and chives mixed may be spread on buttered 
white or brown bread and a thin layer of 
mayonnaise added, each making very 
delicate and yet savory sandwiches. Brown 
bread may be buttered, spread with soft 
cream cheese, and a row of thinly sliced 


T is grape-jelly time, and the sooner 
the fruit is taken care of the better, 
for delays are dangerous, when every 
day is changing the precious jelly- 

making substance into one which will not 
harmonize with the sugar. Half-ripe grapes 
make the best jellies, delicate in flavor and 
aroma, exquisite in color. Green grapes 
also make a very good jelly, and delicious 
marmalade may be made from the unripe 
fruit. To the woman with artistic leanings 
there are endless possibilities in the various 
colored fruits. There is almost no end to the 
good things that may be made from them. 

Some sultry September morning try a 
centerpiece for your breakfast table ar- 
ranged in this way. In a clear glass bowl, 
place perfect clusters of Concord, Niagara, 
and the tiny red Delaware grapes, each 
rinsed, chilled, and served dewy and cold 
in a bed of green leaves. The foliage may be 
their own, or borrowed from some con- 
venient plant or vine. I am sure such a 
picture will tempt the appetite of the most 
fastidious, for the pale tints of the Niagara, 
with the red and the deep purple, are a 
wonderful color-study. 

Grapes served with orange-juice make 
a refreshing appetizer. The California 
white grapes and the red Tokays are used. 
Rinse the chilled grapes and cut them in 
halves lengthwise, remove the seeds with a 
pointed knife, and place the grapes in slender 
glasses, sprinkle lightly with granulated 
sugar, and half fill the glasses with orange- 
juice. Drop a spoonful of shaved ice on 
each and serve on doily-covered plates 


When Grapes Are Ripe 


When Grapes Are Ripe 


By Katherine Campion 






pimiento olives laid around the edge. 
Arrange slices overlapping each other in a 
ring on the plate. 

Peanut Cookies are very popular and 
delicious. Cream together one-fourth cupful 
of butter and one-half cupful of sugar; add 
two eggs, beaten separately, one and three- 
fourths cupfuls flour and one-third cupful 
milk, one teaspoonful baking-powder, salt, 
and three-fourths cupful broken nut meats. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls on buttered tins and 
bake in a moderate oven about fifteen 
minutes. Put one, two, or three whole 
nut meats on top of each before baking. 


with a green leaf at the side of each 
glass. 

Both the Niagara and the little red Dela- 
ware grape possess possibilities unknown to 
the average housewife. For instance, they 
each make a delicious and distinctive type 
of jelly, quite unlike the ordinary grape jelly 
both in flavor and color. The Niagara grape 
produces a clear, pale-yellow jelly, the Dela- 
ware a bright, light red. These jellies are 
made exactly as the ordinary Concord vari- 
ety, except that the Delaware requires a 
little more boiling than the Concord. 

Harlequin jelly is very attractive and 
makes a delightful luncheon sweet. Make 
the Niagara and Delaware jelly as directed, 
also a small quantity of the ordinary Con- 
cord grape jelly. In the bottoms of indi- 
vidual glasses, place a layer of the Delaware 
jelly, and let it harden; then cover with a 
layer of Niagara jelly; when this has con- 
gealed, finish with the deep-tinted Concord 
jelly. Cool and seal as usual. 

In using these jellies as desserts, they 
may be turned from the glasses on lace- 
paper doilies, topped with a spoonful of 
whipped cream and decorated with a 
cherry or candied violet. Or a bit of 
Angelica may be cut to simulate a grape- 
leaf, and be placed at the side. 

Spiced grape jelly is most satisfactory 
to serve with meats. If wild grapes can be 
procured, it will be especially delicious. 
Underripe Concords will answer very well, 
however. Wash the grapes and pick them 
from the stems. Place in a kettle with a 
few bits of stick cinnamon and a dozen 
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cloves, cover with vinegar, and cook till 
the grapes are quite soft. Then strain and 
return to the fire. Boil rapidly for ten min- 
utes, add an equal amount of sugar, and 
cook till the liquid will jelly when tried on 
a cold saucer. Seal as usual.” 

Grape marmalade is unusual when pre- 
pared in the following manner: Pulp the 
ordinary purple grape, and place the skins 
and pulp in separate bowls. Cook the pulp 
till the seeds may be pressed from it, then 
strain through a sieve, rubbing as much of 
the grape through as you can. Add two- 
thirds as much sugar as fruit and cook 
slowly till the marmalade is thick and rich. 
It will be delicate amber in color with a 
flavor and texture that is quite unusual. 
The skins of the fruit are treated in the 
same way, making another type of marma- 
lade, quite as good as the first. 

Preserved white grapes are exquisite. 
The large California grapes are used for 
the purpose. Wash firm, but not over- 
ripe fruit, and cut in halves lengthwise; 
extract the seeds and cook them in water 
for fifteen minutes. Strain and use this 
water in making a sirup, adding an equal 
amount of sugar. Cook till thick and heavy, 
then drop in the grapes and 
simmer until they are clear 
and transparent. Bottle and 
seal when cool. 

White-grape marmalade 
is also made of the Cali- 
fornia grapes. Wash and 
cut the fruit into small 
pieces, leaving the seeds 
in it. Cook in the juice 
of the grapes 
till soft. Then 
press through 
a coarse sieve 
and simmer 
the pulp for 
ten minutes. 
To every pint 
of pulp add 
three - fourths 
of a pint of 
sugar and cook 
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and with a sharp knife remove the seeds. 
Make a sirup of a pound and a half of 
sugar and a pint of water. When thick as 
cream drop the grapes into it and cook very 
slowly for three-quarters of an hour. When 
finished the pieces of grape should be almost 
transparent and of a delicate red shade. 

Grape Cordial: When making grape- 
juice, reserve a small quantity for cordial. 
To each quart of the juice add half a tea- 
spoonful each of ground cinnamon, cloves, 
and ginger tied in a little bag, add half a 
cupful of sugar also, and boil up just once. 
Remove the spice-bag and bottle. 

Spiced-grape butter will appeal to those 
who are fond of highly flavored sweets. 
Stem the grapes (overripe fruit may be 
used), and mash them well. Place in a 
porcelain-lined kettle, allowing ten whole 
cloves, a dozen allspice berries, and a stick 
of cinnamon to four pounds of fruit. A bit 
of gingerroot may be added if desired. Cook 
until the grapes are very soft, then press 
through a sieve, and add half a cupful of 
vinegar. To each pint of pulp allow half a 
pint of sugar, and cook till thick. 

As no collection of grape recipes would be 
complete without one for the time-honored 
jellies of the usual type, here is 
one which is bound to give satis- 
faction. Select perfect grapes, a 
little underripe if possible, wash, 
and remove from the stems. 
Then place in a_ porcelain- 
lined kettle and mash well, 
using a wooden potato-masher. 
Add no water, but cook till the 
seeds separate from the fruit. 
Strain through 
a.thick jelly- 
bag, pressing 
gently now and 
then. Measure 
and allow an 
equal quantity 
of sugar. Boil 
the juice alone 
for ten min- 
utes very rap- 
idly, then for 


very slowly till quite California white grapes ang red l'okays, quartered, every pint of juice add 


thick. Pour into small 


seeded, and chilled, slightly sweetened, half covered a pint of sugar which 
Lenni d nal h with orange-juice, and topped with shaved ice make bg 
glasses an seal when a delicious appetizer. Serve on a doily-covered plate 


has been heated in the 


cold. This marmalade is _ ina slender glass flanked by a cool-looking greenleaf oven. Boil till a jelly 


very delicious served on 
little sponge cakes with whipped cream. 


Tokay marmalade: wash and stem two 
pounds of Tokay grapes, cut in quarters, 





forms when the liquid is 
tried on a cold saucer or in the refrigerator. 
Pour into tumblers which have been stand- 
ing in very hot water, and seal when cold. 








The Sure Way of Putting the “Jell’’ 


HY should cooking 

the juices of cer- 

tain fruits with 
sugar produce the clear, 
beautiful, quivering mass 
called jelly? The answer 
is pectin, the substance 
which is present in all fruit- 
juices from which jelly can 
be made. This pectin is 
the jelly-making agent, and 
without it jelly-making is 
impossible. Fortunately, a 
very reliable test for pectin 
has been discovered, and 
time and material need no 
longer be wasted in trying 
to make jelly from fruit- 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


Mildred Maddocks, Director 


A booklet, ‘‘Household Devices Tested 
and Approved,” describing fifteen hun- 
dred guaranteed devices, and the January 
to April supplement to this booklet, have 
been issued by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute and may be had for 10 and 5 
cents respectively, postpaid. The ‘“Ef- 
ficiency Kitchen”? and ‘Cooking Uten- 
sils” bulletins may be had for 15 cents 
each, postpaid. In addition to the in- 
formation given in the magazine and in 
these bulletins, Miss Maddocks will take 
pleasure in writing to you about your 
particular household problems, and will 
furnish upon request the addresses of 
the manufacturers from whom articles 
mentioned in the Institute may be pur- 
chased. Please enclose stamp for reply. 


in Jelly 


entirely ripe; thus for a 
double reason it is better 
for jelly-making. 

Another way to add acid 
to fruit which lacks it is 
to use cream of tartar, or 
tartaric acid, until the juice 
tastes as tart as sour apples. 
Cream of tartar is frequent- 
ly added to the second and 
third extractions of grape- 
juice. Cream of tartar is 
obtained from grapes, and 
when it is added to grape- 
juice, it does not impair 
the natural flavor. When 
this acid is added to 
other fruit-juices, the 





juices which will not “jell.” 

To make the test as to whether sufficient pectin 
is present, mix with hot fruit-juice, to which the 
sugar has not been added, an equal amount of 
alcohol—for example, a tablespoonful of alcohol 
and a tablespoonful of hot fruit-juice. If a suffi- 
cient proportion of pectin is present, a thick jelly- 
like mass will be formed. If the test does not seem 
to be satisfactory, boil the juice a little longer, and 
again test with alcohol. 


No Pectin, No Jelly 


If there is still no jelly-like mass, do not attempt 
to make jelly, but add sugar and bottle the juice for 
use later in combination with the juices of other 
fruits as a fruit drink. Or it may be possible to make 
a jelly of combined flavors. With the ripening of 
the fruit, pectin begins tu change to sugar, and at 
a certain stage of overripeness the most reliable fruit 
will refuse to “‘jell.”” Therefore, it is best to select 
underripe fruit for jelly-making. 

A second essential for good jelly is fruit acid. 
Pears are rich in pectin, yet they are not a good 
jelly-making fruit because they lack acid. Fruit- 
juice ‘must taste as tart as sour apples before it can 
be made into first-class jelly. However, excellent 
‘jelly can be made from fruits poor in acid if sour 
.or unripe fruit of some other kind is combined with 
them, provided always that in the combined juices 
‘a sufficient proportion of both acid and pectin, is 
secured. Sour apples are sometimes used as the 
basis of pear and peach jellies for this reason. 
Crab-apples furnish an excellent basis for all kinds 
. of jellies. Partially ripened fruit contains not only 

more pectin, but also more acid than fruit which is 
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characteristic flavor of the 
fruit is somewhat concealed. 

The housekeeper who has never attempted jelly- 
making should use for her first attempt the fruits 
from which jelly is most easily made—currants, 
grapes, sour apples—and should remember that in 
each case the undertaking will be comparatively 
easy if she uses fruit which is not entirely ripe, or 
if she combines ripe and partially ripe fruit. 

More jelly is ruined from the use of too much 
sugar than from any other single miscalculation. 
The richer the juice is in pectin, the less sugar 
may be safely used, and the time-honored rule of 
“one to one” would better be oftener broken than 
observed. Three-quarters of a cupful of sugar to 
each cupful of concentrated juice is the proportion 
more nearly correct for making most jellies. If 
fruit-juice refuses to “jell,” the addition of more 
sugar will seldom improve the condition; it is more 
likely that reheating the mass with the juice. of 
underripe fruit will save the day by restoring the 
necessary balance between pectin and sugar. Too 
little sugar gives us a tough jelly, while too much 
sugar gives a soft jelly; too long cooking produces 
a gummy, sticky jelly. 


Sheeting the Sirup 


A very satisfactory jelly test and one which is 
easily recognized is the “sheeting” of the boiling 
sirup from the spoon. The sheeting-point is reached 
when a large single drop is formed which breaks 
quickly from a spoon This is a more satisfactory 
test than cooling a little of the sirup to see if it will 
jelly; while the sample is cooling, the boiling mass 
in the kettle may be passing the jellying-point. 


SON TNL 











In general the following method is used in jelly- 
making: Wash the fruit and cut it up if necessary. 
Add the proper amount of water; when juicy fruits 
such as currants and berries are used, very little 
water is required—a cupful of water to four or five 
quarts of fruit is sufficient. If less juicy fruits are 
used, as apples or quinces, they should be quite 
well covered with water. 


First, Second, and Third Extractions 


Cook the fruit in a covered enamel or aluminum 
kettle until it is tender. Drain the juice from the 
fruit-pulp by pouring the contents of the kettle 
into a wet cheese-cloth bag of double thickness, and 
hang the bag above an enamel kettle or an earthen 
bow! until the juice ceases to drip. Do not squeeze 
the bag in order to hasten the process, for it will 
cause the jelly to be cloudy. If a bag of Domett 
flannel is used, however, the bag may be lightly 
squeezed without harming the jelly. 

When the juice has been drained ready for cook- 
ing, heat the sugar, but do not brown it. Boil the 
juice until it is sufficiently concentrated (this is an 
excellent time to make the test for pectin), add the 
hot sugar to the juice, and continue boiling until 
the jelly test is secured. Pour the hot juice into 
sterilized glasses. These should be wet, and should 
be placed in hot water before pouring the juice 
into them. As soon as the jelly has hardened, cover 
the glasses with hot paraffin. 

Shall the pulp be thrown away after the fruit- 
juice has ceased to drip from the bag? By no means, 
for a considerable amount of fruit-juice is still left 
in it and you can double the amount of jelly from a 
given amount of fruit by making several extractions 








Wise is the woman who makes sure that she has to hand everything she may need — 
including the bag to drain the juice through—before she begins her jelly-making 
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from the pulp. After the first extraction, when the 
juice has ceased to drip, return the pulp to the 
kettle, cover it with water, and boil it for ten 
minutes. Pour the contents of the kettle into the 
bag, hang the bag over a bowl, and leave it until 
the juice ceases to drip. For the third extraction, 
again return the pulp to the kettle, and cover it 
with water. Boil it and extract the juice as for the 
second extraction. 

Combine all the extractions to make an excellent 
jelly, or bottle them for fruit-juice. If the combined 
extractions do not show enough pectin in the juice, 
concentrate the juice until enough pectin is present. 
If the juice when concentrated is not as tart as sour 
apples, add cream of tartar. 

If you do not wish to take the time to make 
several extractions, still do not discard the pulp 
from which only a part of the juice has been taken. 
Rub the pulp through a sieve and place it in the 
preserving-kettle; add very little water, and three- 
fourths as much sugar as pulp. Boil it until the 
jelly test is observed. Pour the contents of the 
kettle into sterilized jars or glasses, and seal them. 
After adding the sugar to the pulp, stir it con- 
stantly to prevent burning. 


Canning Fruit-Juices 

In the fruit sections of our country there is every 
year more or less waste because of imperfect fruit 
or lack of a market. Some of our readers live in 
such sections, and are distressed to see the fruit 
spoiling. You have “put up” as much fruit as 
the family can use during the winter months. How 
can the surplus be used? 

Can or bottle the surplus fruit in the form of 
concentrated fruit-juice. Cherry- 
juice and grape-juice are bottled 
more generally perhaps than the 
juices from other fruits. The Gov- 
ernment Department of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., is finding that 
many fruit-juices can be bottled 
and used in combination with 
other fruit-juices to make whole- 
some and palatable drinks. There 
is a field of cookery as yet prac- 
tically untouched which will find 
many ways of using fruit-juices. 
The value of fruits in the dietary 
can hardly be over-emphasized, 
and the use of fruit-juices offers 
an easy and acceptable means of 
incorporating an additional quantity 
in the daily menus. 

To can or bottle fruit-juices, cook, 
the fruit and drain the juice from 
the pulp as if for jelly. Three extrac- 
tions may well be made and com- 
bined. Sweeten the juice sufficiently 
to make it palatable for a drink, 
and bring it to the boiling-point. 
Pour the boiling juice into sterilized 
bottles or jars and seal them. 

It is considered by many persons 
desirable to place the containers of 
fruit-juice in the hot-water canner 
and boil them ten minutes before 
tightening the rim, or before forcing 
the cork tightly in the bottle. If 
bottles do not seal perfectly, the 
necks of the bottles should be 
dipped into melted paraffin. 











THE AMICO GARBAGE 

CAN is radically different 
from other cans for a similar 
purpose. It is easy to empty, and 
because of its peculiar shape and 
design not a particle of refuse 
drips back in the usual provoking 
manner. The can is made of gal- 
vanized metal. The lid is hinged, 
and the can when shut is air and 
odor-proof, It is intended for use 
in the kitchen. When ready for 
emptying, carry it by its bucket- 
handle, then while still holding 
this, grasp the handle at the back 
and bring the upper handle back 
toward it while still holding the 
back handle. Then, with a finger, 
pull on the little ring on the top 
just as you start to tilt the can. 
Asa result everything in the can is quickly forced out, 
and when the finger releases the cover it drops back 
into place without a particle of dripping or refuse 
spilled. After a thorough rinsing it is again ready 
for a day or two of kitchen service. The can is 
generous in capacity, yet compact enough to 
occupy little room in the kitchen. It may be enamel 
painted on the outside to match in color the walls of 
a white kitchen. The price of the can is $1.50. 


A NEW STYLE MASON TYPE JAR with a 

sanitary screw top will be welcomed by careful 
women canners because the jar is almost a perfect 
cylinder with the wide mouth that insures perfectly 
shapely fruit. In this jar large peaches, plums, 
and so forth, can be packed without danger of 
crushing. The price of these jars varies a good deal 
and will depend upon the dealer and locality. 





Sak Se 


FURNITURE SHOES with metal or glass bases 

are now designed to fit all. weights of furniture, 
from light chairs to heavy pianos. The size to be 
used depends entirely on the weight of the furniture. 
The metal base should be selected for service on plain 


wood or tiled floors. On a highly finished waxed 
floor, or for use on rugs and carpets, the glass shoe 
is preferable. Varnished or shellacked floors should 
be oiled or waxed. The styles illustrated above are 
intended to be used 
on beds. For the 
heaviest of mahogany 
beds still another de- 
sign ismade. In buy- 
ing the casters, be 
sure the correct-sized 
washer is_ selected. 
Chair slides are 8 cents 
to 15 cents a set; glass 
base slides for beds are 
70 cents to $2.50 a set; 
and the metal base 
slides are 45 cents to 
85 cents a set. 
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Tested Helps for Housekeepers 












PYREX GLASS BAKING 
DISHES were in use in 
rough models in the Institute for 
some two years before they were 
put on the market, and we be- 
lieve it is not too much for us to 
say for them that they mark a 
decided advance in kitchen equip- 
ment. They proved especially 
valuable for baking all batter 
mixtures, and they are ideal for 
use with fish, and so forth. We 
do not find the breakage exces- 
sive. On the contrary, they show 
a toughness that is most promis- 
ing for durability. It is not pos- 
sible for them to crackle or craze; 
therefore, the dish at the end of 
its period of service is in as excel- 
lent condition as at the beginning. 
The glass casserole should be used in a temper- 
ature slightly lower than usual, since the ware 
tends to cook casseroled mixtures a bit faster. 
In one of the interesting tests of this ware one- 
half of a bread pan was silver-plated, leaving the 
other half clear glass. When baked, the half of the 
bread which was in clear glass was thoroughly and 
satisfactorily done while the remaining half, in the 
silver-plated pan, was soggy and underdone. 


PRESERVE JARS must 

be kept from direct con- 
tact with the bottom of the 
kettle; otherwise there i 
danger of breakage. The 
wire frame illustrated is an 
especially good purchase fer 
the woman who cans only 
small quantities, because it 
is inexpensive and enables 
her to use any ordinary 
kettle as a canner for two 
or three jars of fruit. The 
frames are sold in sets of 
six at 25 centsaset. They 
can be used equally well for 
both quart and pint jars. 


CAN-OPENER would seem to be a simple 

tool and easily made but there are compara- 
tively few strong, clean-cutting, easily operated, 
and well-made can-openers on the market. On the 
approved list of the Institute, though we have 
tested dozens, you will find only two. The Sanitary 
can-opener illustrated has a number of good features: 
it cuts clean, it is made of good materials heavily 
nickeled, hence will stand up under wear and will 
not rust. The handle 
is well designed so that 
it is convenient to 
hold. It can be used 
to cut the top from 
the can in such a way 
that the entire con- 
tents are removed as a 
mold and without the 
troublesome key. 
Like all hand-oper- 
ated devices, the best 
results are odtainable 
if a strong steady hand 
usesit. Price, 25 cents. 


















The Metamorphosis of the Kitchen 











An amateur carpen- 
ter, an old cupboard, 
a small amount of 
new lumber and var- 
nish, and a great deal 
of ingenuity made the 
cabinet at the right 

















window 









































To examine the floor- 
plan below is to see 











that work in this kit- 
chen moves ina cycle, 
and that few steps 
need be retraced in the 
preparation of a meal 
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transformed into an efficient workshop with 

the minimum of expense, and only four days’ 
labor, has been proved conclusively. The secret of 
the change was the building of the cabinet shown 
in the illustration, which combined compactness 
with the utmost convenience in grouping. 

On examining the floor-plan, it is seen that work 
in this kitchen moves in a cycle, and that there are 
not many steps to be uselessly retraced. The raw 
material is easily reached from the work-table, 
which, in turn, is about the shortest practical dis- 
tance from the stove. The work-table is large 
enough to serve the purpose also of a serving-table, 
and when the foods are removed from the stove, 
the dishes are within easy reach of the right hand. 

After the meal, the dishes are stacked on the 
draining-board on the right of the sink. From there 
they go through the sink onto the left-hand drain- 
ing-board, and are dried and placed in the dish- 
closet, ready for the next meal-time. 

The cabinet shown was made by an amateur car- 
penter. All the material needed is lumber, nails, 
hardware, wall-board, and paint. The necessary 
tools are hammer, saw, plane, brace and bit, screw- 
driver, and a level. For the gravity flour-bin, a 
fifteen-cent flour-sifter and half an hour of a tin- 
ner’s time will be the total extra expense. The 


‘Ve a clumsy ill-planned room may be 


FRONT BLEVATION Of CUPBCARS 


7a Dienirts Baart . —\.'. 


ae LievarTson 


height of flour in the bin is easily determined by 
a gage made by boring several holes in the front of 
the bin and placing a strip of ordinary glass behind 
them, making sure that the glass fits snugly. 

The cooler is made on the “‘air-current”’ principle 
and will save many an ice bill, although ice may be 
used if desired. The cooler is divided into two com- 
partments; one is enameled white for cooked foods, 
milk, butter, and so forth, while the other is stained 
and used for vegetables and fruits. The little spice 
cupboard to the right of the work-table is a great 
convenience, and is truly an example of a place for 


’ everything and ev erything in its place. 


Yet you may say, “Well, but those white paneled 
doors must be hard to make and expensive.” They 
are neither; they have to be simple, for they were 
made by an amateur carpenter, and they are inex- 
pensive, too. Seventy-five lineal feet of blindstop 
144 x % inches was bought for them, and it was 
rabbeted out at the mill. The frames for all the 
doors were made with an ordinary miter-box, just 
as picture-frames are made, but instead of glass, 
panels of wall-board were used. Then the cross- 
pieces that give the panel effect were put in of porch- 
lattice stock. The wall-board was tacked to the 
frames about every two inches, and the cross- 
pieces were held in position by tacks driven through 
the wall-board from the back. The frames and the 
cross-pieces were stained, and the wall-board panels 
were given two coats of interior white enamel be- 
fore they were assembled into the complete door. 
By doing this, all paint-daubs and rough edges were 
avoided, and a perfectly smooth surface was attained. 

In putting on the doors friction-catches were used 
exclusively, as they are most satisfactory. A person 
with one hand full can not spare another to turn a 
cupboard catch, and the friction catch holds the 
door shut just enough, and yet requires no turn or 
push to open it. 

As to the expense: part of an old cupboard was 
utilized, and allowing that as half of the investment, 
the additional cost was: lumber, $4.25; varnish 
and stain, $1.05; white enamel, $.50; hardware, 
$2.60; nails, $.10; wall-board, $.96. The total cost 
was $9.46, exclusive of the cost of the labor, as the 
owner did the work. It took four days to make the 
entire cabinet, and by using it instead of the old 
cupboard, at least an hour’s time is saved ev ery day 
in the preparation of three meals. 


* This article, by E. M. Hawes, was awarded a prize in the ‘‘Wanted—Model Kitchens” Contest. 253 


















We Couldn’t Say Him Nay 
(Try this discovery at your own risk, a man 
sent it in.) 

ae Dear Sir:—I am 

enclosing a drawing 
explaining a “dis- 
covery” that may 
save many a scalded hand 
in your kitchen. To drain 
potatoes: put over the 
> boiler a cover having a 
handle in the center. Run 

a wiping towel through the 
handle, and through the two 
handles of the boiler. Grasp 
the two ends firmly, and tilt 
the boiler against the edge of the 
sink. The steam 
rises verticaily, 
and the hands are 
well back away from 


any danger of being a) 







scalded. For heaven’s 
sake try to use it, for a 
dollar would look like this to me. 
Respectfully, 


Home-Made Cork-Holder 


An efficient device for holding the corks in bottles 
used for root beer or other beverages can be made 
from a piece of soft galvanized iron wire twisted 
around the neck of the bottle. First take a piece of 
wire about four inches long, bend it at the middle, 
and with a couple of twists make a small eye. Twist 
the loose ends around the neck of the bottle tightly, 
and cut off any excess wire. Tie the cork down with 
a stout string, fastening the string at one side, 
running it over the cork, and tying it securely to 
the twisted end of wire at the other side. This will 
be found to be a great convenience where bottles 
are to be used a number of times, and it is superior 
in firmness to most patented articles used for this 
purpose. Corks are more easily inserted if boiled 
just before using. Mrs. J. H., Col. 


Weighting Table-Covers 

I buy the weighted tape such as was used some 
years ago to keep the hems of dresses around the 
ankles, and sew it around the hem of my porch- 
table covers. Then I have no trouble with them 
blowing up no matter how windy it may be on the 
porch. Mrs. J. S. C., Conn. 


F. M., Wis. 
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A Wiseacre’s Secret 


I want.to tell you of the rather unusual use to 
which I put your “ Discovery” page. From the time 
I purchased my first copy of “G. H.,” I recognized 
the practical value of this page. I immediately 
bought a wooden box, fourteen by four by three 
inches, and a supply of cards that exactly fitted it. 
Without regard to the immediate relevance of a 
“Discovery” to my individual case, I cut them ail 
out and mount them on the cards. They are then 
filed away in my cabinet under appropriate, alpha- 
betically arranged subheads. 

Now for their value: My friend’s little son had 
torn some valuable sheet music. Presto! I turn to 
“S” in my file, and the remedy was at hand. (This 
“Discovery” was saved though we are minus a 
piano.) My neighbor’s daughter is engaged and asked 
me for a novel way of announcing the fact to her 
chums. I lost no time in looking under “E,”’ and there 
I found a “ Discovery”’ of November, 1915, which is 
just the thing for my purpose. This has been re- 
peated so many times that I am getting the reputation 
among my friends of being quite a wiseacre, whereas 
it is really due to the cleverness of your “‘ Discoveries” 
—and to my industry. Mrs. H. L. H., R. I. 


Discoveries and Philanthropy 


To show what a friend “ Discoveries” may prove 
in time of need, I would like to say that for several 
years my great dream was to be able to give a 
thousand dollars toward the proposed building fund 
for a hospital in which I had been deeply interested. 
Having no profession and not knowing just how to 
acquire the desired amount, I decided to try “ Dis- 
coveries” and to start a separate fund with any 
money I might be able to earn in this way. The 
building has now been erected, my thousand dollars 
has been paid, and my account-book shows that of 
this amount $298.72, considerably over one-fourth 
of the whole, was paid by the “Discoveries” col- 
umns. The good that this money will do will go on 
and on, and mere words could never express my 
gratitude! J. H., N.Y. 


Fruit and Vegetable Salad Dressing 


An easily made and delicious dressing for fruit 
and vegetable salads is a cup of whipped cream with 
two tablespoonfuls of French dressing added to it. 
It is particularly good on all apple mixtures and on 
beets and carrots which have been put through the 
food-chopper, mixed together, and molded before 
placing on the lettuce. C. McE. A., Conn. 





Discoveries 


Parsley-Drying 

In one of last year’s Goop HousEKEEPINGs I saw 
a suggestion for dried parsley. I had such success 
with it that I want to tell others how I did it. 
Fach morning for several days I went into the gar- 
den and picked a large bunch of parsley which I 
washed and put on a clean, dry dish-towel that I 
spread out on my cooky-tin and placed on the shelf 
of my coal stove. I let it stay there all day and by 
evening it was dry enough to take off of the stems 
by simply rubbing it between the palms of my 
hands; then I put it into clean, dry glass jars that 
had screw tops. I used the parsley all winter, it 
kept its flavor perfectly, and the convenience of 
having it always ready to use on vegetables and in 
soups or any dish in which one usually puts chopped 
parsley was well worth the trouble I took to dry it. 

C. McE. A., Conn. 


Handy Shelf for Baby’s Things 


A small clothes-rack about three feet high, con- 
sisting of three hinged sections of three horizontal 
bars each, can be purchased for fifty cents. This 
was painted, then enameled white. Needing a low 
table, and not finding one to suit my needs at a 
furniture-store, a shelf was made to fit on the bars 
of the rack when opened. This shelf was covered 
with white oilclcth, and two hooks large enough to 
slip over the bars of the rack were fastened to 
each end. This shelf is easily adjusted to any of 
the three sets of bars, making any height I de- 
sire. However, I find the lowest set the most 
practical. On this shelf I keep baby’s toilet 
basket, the cups of boric acid for cleansing eyes 
and mouth, the bottle of drinking water. On the 
bars of the rack are napkins, towels, and clean 
clothes. In the morning the shelf holds baby’s tub, 
and blankets thrown over the bars keep out all 
drafts. Mrs. G. M., Ind. 


For the Motorist 


We find it advisable on short or long trips to take 
our watch-dog with us, as he re- 
mains in the machine when we 
want to leave it, and we know that 
no one can touch it. Like all 
dogs, he is not happy unless he can 
see the road ahead of the machine, 
and is always very much dissatis- 
fied in the bottom of the car. We 
hit upon the scheme of fastening 
with stout pieces of wire one of 
the ordinary wire letter-baskets, 
such as are used in offices, to the 
inside of the dashboard, just at 
the lower edge of the wind-shield 
beside the driver. The basket is 
about nine by twelve inches, with 
a raised edge all around about 
three inches high. Sitting or lying in it ona 
small piece of carpet, Bobbie has clear vision of 
the road ahead and is out of the way. 

Mrs. C. B. W., Minn. 


want 


stamp. 


Editor, 


To Swallow an Egg 

If those who think it impossible to swallow an 
unbeaten raw egg will try breaking it into a very 
slim glass, instead of into an ordinary cup or tumbler, 
they will find the egg may be swallowed easily, as 
this way it slips down “narrow” instead of spreading 
all over the throat. Mrs. A. L. S., Mass. 


Discoveries wanted! 
little things are you doing to 
save yourself time or money 
or worry, or to add to the 
beauty or utility of anything 
about your house? Well pay 
at least one dollar for every 
available Discovery. If you 
rejected manuscripts 
returned, please enclose a 
Address, Discovery 
Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, 
40th Street, New York City. 
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A Picnic Hint 


On motor picnics I no longer carry a table-cloth. ' 
Instead I purchased ten-cent trays and use one for 
each person. They pack flat and do not occupy much 
space. Each picnicker can sit wherever he chooses. 
The elderly members of the family especially enjoy 
this, as they do not like sitting on the ground and 
the tray makes it possible for them to eat comfort- 
ably in the car. Mrs. W. H. E., Pa. 


A Charming Way to Serve Sherbet 


At a tea recently given here I saw strawberry 
sherbet served in.a way which was new to me and 
very charming. A large block of ice, its base 
wreathed with flowers, was on the table, and the 
sherbet was in the ice. As seen through the clear 
ice, it was very pretty. The practical details are as 
follows: Set a mold filled with hot water on top of a 
fifty-pound block of clear ice until it has melted out 
a space large enough to hold a quart or two of sher- 
bet. Be careful that the ice does not split. Set the 
ice into a large dripping-pan and decorate and 
conceal the pan with vines and flowers. The sherbet 
is kept hard, and the effect is lovely. 

Mrs. H. E. H., N.C. 


Fireless-Cooker Ice-Cream-Freezing 

Somewhere I read that fatal Discovery of packing 
ice-cream in a fireless cooker, if you happen to want 
to make it early in the morning and use it at night. 
I followed the directions blindly and left the baling 
out of the salt and water and the washing of the 
cooker to my maid. The cream lasted. beautifully, 
but the cooker did not. In spite of what seemed to 
be very good care, the particles of salt corroded the 
lining of the cooker and now one side of it is ‘‘out of 
business” entirely. I have just stumbled on a 
solution of the matter. The metal outside pail of my 
new three-quart freezer is just the size of my gallon 
pail for the large compartment of my cooker. I have 
removed the handle of the freezer, which prevented 
the lid of the cooker from closing, and tied a stout 
twine in its place. NowI pack my 
cream in the freezer, put the metal 
lid on, set it in the cooker, and 
forget it. It is always ready and 
hard, and there is no baling out 
of the cooker-well to be done, and 
no damage results. ~ 

A Baa Ned, 


What 


Just Pebbles 


We all know how children de- 
light in a well-stocked button-box, 
but few perhaps have tested the 
attractions of pebbles. Two or 
three years ago during a stay at 
the sea-shore, I picked up several 
hundred pebbles—pink, buff and 
amber, purple and olive, black and white; ringed, 
speckled, and quaintly patterned, and ranging in size 
from a large marble to a small pea. With them the 
children lay out houses and villages, stock farmyards 
and “zoos,”’ play store and school, and engage in in- 
numerable extempore games of contest or barter. 
Their minds are whetted for the study of geology and 
their eyes opened to the beauty of common things. 
Really, I can think of no more desirable present for 
a family growing up inland than a quart or so of peb- 
bles from the sea-shore, the prettiest you can find. 
Mrs. D. R. G., Conn. 
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Fortuna’s Daughters 


A National Association for Women 
Who Want More Money 


HE Sign of the Silver Dollar would be a most 
delightful subtitle for our club, for shiny 
coins are tumbling out of Fortuna’s ‘‘Horn of 

Plenty” at such a rate my secretary has all she can 
do to keep account of them. 

And where are they tumbling to? 

Into the hands of the club-members, of course. 

And then where? Into the change drawers 
of railroad ticket-offices, mountain hotels, and 
seashore resorts. For, of course, you know our 
club-members are not misers; they don’t make 
club money just to keep. They make it to spend for 
things they have 
always dreamed of 
and could not quite 
afford; just as you 
and I dream, just 
as everybody 
dreams. 

How far they are 
from misers you 
could hardly guess 
without seeing the 
letters I get from 
them. For the past 
months the letters 
have brimmed with 
plans for vacation 
and summer good 
times, just as the 
“Horn of Plenty” 
has brimmed with 
shiny silver dollars. 

You want some 
of these good times 
and some of these 
shiny dollars? Of 
course you do; so 
does every girl. Only every girl is not fortunate 
enough to know where Fortuna keeps her hornful 
of money. Only Fortuna’s Daughters know. But 
they are not selfish. Far from it; they hold out wel- 
coming hands to you, to every girl who wants more 
money, for one of our mottoes is “the more the 
merrier.” And there are so many of us now that 

of the merriest clubs a girl ever joined. 

best signs that we will give you a merry 

thegift of welcome shown 6n this page; 

ox of correspondence-cards, given away, 

free’ of charge, to every one of Fortuna’s 

Daughters. Now you will believe you are welcome 
indeed, if seeing is believing. 


Lining Clouds With Silver Dollars 


And not only is there a gift of welcome for every 
girl who joins the club, but there is a club emblem, 
too, which every girl receives free of charge. And 
it is something every girl has wanted all her life—a 
diamond pin! It is of gold set with a finely cut 
sparkling diamond, and it is a piece of jewelry any 
girl will clap her hands with delight to own. 

“But where is this horn of plenty,” you say, 
“with money, and gifts of welcome, and diamond 
pins pouring out of it? Is it as hard to find as the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow?” 
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“But where is this Horn of Plenty,’ you say, “with money and gifts of welcome 
like these correspondence-cards, and diamond pins pouring out of it? It isn't 
hard to find at all—if you know where to look; and Fortuna’s Daughtersknow silver dollars for 


Well, it isn’t hard to find at all—if you know where | 
to look. And Fortuna’s Daughters know where to | 
look, and as soon as you are one of us, we will show ~ 
you. If you will write to me and give me your name | 
and address, I will be most happy to outline the 
whole plan to you. Once you hear it, the old, old 
problems: “How can I possibly get the extra money” 
to take a trip this fall?” or, “How can I mak 
enough money to take a correspondence course thig 
winter?” or, “ How can I buy pretty Christmas gift 
next winter for all my friends?”’ will be settled. Eae 
set of questions in its season is answered when 

club girls ask For 
tuna, and first thing = 
they know their” 
little dreams of 
Extra Money all~ 


come true. Re. 4 


If you have a7 
particular little © 
dream about some- © 
thing you want 
very, very much, 
and don’t see just 
where it is to come 
from, don’t worry 
another minute, 
Just sit down and 
write to me about 
it. I have helped 
thousands of girls 
solve these prob- 
lems, and I know 
I can show you 
just exactly how to 
make a lining’ of 


the blackest cloud 
there is. Do not hesitate to write to me just as you 
would to a friend you have known always, for I as- 
sure you of my most sincere confidence, and that 
your problems are as safe in my keeping as my own. 
The club girls have a warm place in my heart, and — 
the things I can do to straighten out the tangles in 
their financial affairs give me the most real of 
pleasures. 


Yours Sincerely, for Extra Money 
Do not be afraid to write me all about your diffi- 
culties for fear of incurring an obligation of some 
kind. My time is yours, and as for expense, there 
is none whatever. My suggestions to you are en- 
tirely without charge, and it does not cost you a 
cent to join the club. As soon as you get my 
letter explaining the work, you can begin to make 
money, so remember that wasting time in writing is 
actually wasting money. 
Yours very sincerely for Extra Money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop HousE- 


KEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West 4oth Street, New 
York City. 
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